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GUARDING THE GERMAN LINERS IN NEW YORK HARBOR BEFORE THEIR SEIZURE ON APRIL SIXTH 











WAR FOR DEMOCRACY 


Chicago Evening Post, one of an influential chain of newspapers 


HE VIBRANT WORDS of President Wilson were hailed 

as the voice of the American people when, on April 2, 

he asked the Congress to ‘‘declare the recent course of 
the Imperial German Government to be in fact nothing less 
than war against the Government and people of the United 
States,” and to ‘‘employ all of its resources to bring the Govern- 
ment of Germany to terms and to end the war,’’ because “the 
world must be made safe for democracy.” ‘‘If this, indeed, be 
not the voice of the nation, we are not fit to be a nation,’ ex- 
claims the Chicago Herald; and Colonel Watterson, in his 
Louisville Courier-Journal, characterizes it as ‘‘the most signifi- 
cant and momentous deliverance on the part of the American 
people since the Declaration of Independence.”’ ‘‘The President 
has heeded the mandate of the people and made their voice his 
own,”’ says the Boston Transcript, and in so doing he “adds 
another to those golden pages of history which tell the story 
of the struggle of the sons of men up the slopes that lead to the 
tableland of liberty.’’ In his words America speaks, declares the 
Philadelphia North American, and ‘‘ Americans to-day will stand 
straighter, think clearer, and grasp more firmly the heritage of 
their citizenship by reason of his ringing interpretation of their 
decision.”” ‘‘Rarely has the soul of America been interpreted 
to America, rarely has it been translated into action with greater 
force, with finer statesmanship, with simpler nobility than in 
this message of final American revolt against ‘that natural 
foe of liberty,’ the German Imperial autocracy,”’ remarks the 


edited by Mr. John 8S. Shaffer. He declares this summons to 


war for democracy ‘‘so noble, so generous, that it might right- 
eously lead the German people themselves to join the democrats 
of the world in the ery of ‘On to Berlin!’ to destroy the last 
stronghold of autocracy.” 

While this far-ranging dream of the Chicago editor may leave 
probability far behind, there is at least ample evidence that 
the President’s definition of this nation’s motives and intention in 
entering “‘the most terrible and disastrous of all wars’’ worked 
a miracle of crystallization and unification in American sentiment. 
Even the militant pacifist who assaulted Senator Lodge becaus 
he would not promise to vote against a declaration of war pro- 
fest himself converted by the President’s words, as did many 
German-American papers and other journals whose sympathies 
had previously seemed more responsive to the sufferings of 
Germany than to the wrongs of this country. As the Topeka 
Capital remarked the day after the President addrest Congress: 


“Until yesterday America was divided into many different 
groups on the solemn question how best to meet the issues 
raised by attacks persistently made in defiance of the laws of 
nations upon American rights and lives at sea. ‘To-day we 
stand behind the nation’s chosen leader in his weighty responsi- 
bility and in his reluctant decision to meet war by war.” 


Thus journals like the Hearst papers, hitherto opposed to 
taking a firm attitude toward Germany, now advocate a vigorous 
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prosecution of the war and praise the Presi- 
dent’s stand. ‘“‘Where the flag leads, all 
America will follow,’”’ declares the Milwaukee 
Free Press, a paper recently thought by 
some to favor the Washington Adminis- 
tration less than the Government at Berlin. 
The pacifist San Francisco Chronicle, recog- 
nizing that now the price of peace is war, 
admits that ‘‘there remains but one course 
for any loyal American to take, and that is 
to carve out a peace that will be lasting.” 
The New York Evening Mail, which was 
acquired by its present owners for the avowed 
purpose of getting a fairer hearing for Ger- 
many’s side of the case, declares that Presi- 
dent Wilson ‘“‘deserves, and will 
united America at his back.’’ The leading 
German newspapers of Chicago, according 
‘demand that 


have, a 


to a dispatch from that city, 
naturalized and unnaturalized Germans in 
the United States make whatever sacrifice 
the country asks to conquer the Kaiser,”’ 
and the New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung sees in 
this hour of bitter gravity ‘“‘but one duty 

Other German-American com- 
The Advocate 


ww? 


America! 
ment is printed on page 1051. 
of Peace, organ of the American Peace So- 
ciety, admits that there is ‘“‘one logical excuse 
for entering this war.”” It says: ‘‘To plunge 
with a flaming sword into this horror could 
find no excuse save that peace had become 
more intolerable and unjust to ourselves and 
the world than war.’’ Throughout the na- 


tion, correspondents report, the response to 


request for a declaration of a state of 
was ‘“‘yigorous and unanimous.” 


few Senators and Congressmen, Socialist papers and speakers, 
and ultra-pacifists are recorded later in this article. 

Our entrance into the world-war in April reminds our editorial 
writers that this has been a fateful month in American history, 
as it launched us on the War of Independence, the Mexican 
War, the Civil War, and the Spanish-American War. In his 
message to Congress on April 2, the President, after a dis- 
passionate restatement of our case against the German Govern- 


ment, goes on to say: 


‘**There is one choice we can not make, we are incapable of 
We will not choose the path of submission and suffer 
the most sacred rights of our nation and our people to be ignored 


making: 


or violated. The wrongs against 
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HE REPORTED THE WAR-RESOLUTION 

Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock, as 
acting head of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, in place of Senator Stone, 
who opposed the resolution, found 
this a ‘‘depressing and dreadful duty.” 
He said he preferred peace, but to) 
vote for it would be ‘‘vain and foolish”’ 
as well as disloyal. 








the President's 
war against Germany 


The dissenting voices of a 


ship of opinion. 






sources to bring the Government of the Ger- 
man Empire to terms and end the war.” 


outlining a specific war-pro- 
gram, 1046, he 
proceeds to a declaration of motives, which 


Then, after 


which is discust on page 


is acclaimed by the press as ‘‘an appeal to 
every instinct, every impulse, every tradition 
of democracy,” not only in America, but 
throughout the world. He says: 

‘‘We have no quarrel with the German 
people. We have no feeling toward them 
but one of sympathy and friendship. It 
was not upon their impulse that their 
Government acted in entering this war. It 
was not with their previous knowledge or 
approval. 

“Tt was a war determined upon as wars 
used to be determined upon in the old un- 
happy days when peoples were nowhere 
consulted by their rulers and wars were 
provoked and waged in the interest of 
dynasties or of little groups of ambitious 
men who were accustomed to use their fellow 
men as pawns and tools. 

“*Self-governed nations do not fill their 
neighbor States with spies or set the course 
of intrigue to bring about some critical 
posture of affairs which will give them an 
opportunity to strike and make conquest. 
Such designs can be successfully worked only 
under cover and where no one has the right 
to ask questions. n= 

‘A stedfast concert for peace can never 
be maintained except by a partnership of 
democratic nations. No autocratic govern- 
ment could be trusted to keep faith within 
it or observe its covenants. 

“Tt must be a league of honor, a partner- 

Intrigue would eat its vitals away; the plot- 


tings of inner circles who could plan what they would and render 
account to no one would be a corruption seated at its very heart. 

‘‘Only free peoples can hold their purpose and their honor 
steady to a common end and prefer the interests of mankind to 
any narrow interest of their own. 

“Does not every American feel that assurance has been added 
to our hope for the future peace of the world by the wonderful 
and heartening things that have been happening within the 
last few weeks in Russia? . 

““One of the things that have served to convince us that the 
Prussian autocracy was not and could never be our friend is that 
from the very outset of the present war it has filled our un- 


suspecting communities and even our offices of Government with 
spies and set criminal intrigues everywhere afoot against our 


national unity of council, our peace within and without, our in- 
dustries and our commerce. ...... 
‘‘But they have played their part in serving to convince us 


at last that that Government en- 
tertains no real friendship for us, 





which we now array ourselves are . 
not common wrongs; they eut to pier 

| hee 
the very roots of human life. Ps 


‘“‘With a profound sense of 
the solemn and even tragical 
character of the step I am taking 
and of the grave responsibilities 
which it involves, but in unhesi- 
tating obedience to what I deem 
my constitutional duty, I advise \ 
that the Congress declare the 
recent course of the Imperial 
German Government to be in 
fact nothing less than war against 
the Government and people of 
the United States; that it for- 
mally accept the status of belliger- 
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and means to act against our 
peace and security at its con- 
venience...... - 

**We are now about to accept 
gage of battle with this natural 
foe to liberty, and shall, if neces- 
sary, spend the whole force of 
the nation to check and nullify 
its pretensions and its power. 
We are glad, now that we see 
the facts with no veil of false 
pretense about them, to fight 
thus for the ultimate peace of 
the world and for the liberation 
of its peoples, the German 
peoples included, for the rights 
of nations great and small, and 








ent which has thus been thrust 
upon it, and that it take immedi- 
ate steps not only to put the 
country in a more thorough state 
of defense, but also to exert all 
its power and employ all its re- 


From the New York ** Tribune.’’ 
SHOWING WHERE THE TEUTONIC STRAIN IS GREATEST. 
This map indicates in a general way the average number of per- 
sons of German or Austro-Hungarian birth in each of nine sections 
of the country and their proportion to the total population. 


the privilege of men everywhere 
to choose their way of life and of 


obedience. 
“The world must be made 
safe for democracy. Its peace 
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must be planted upon the trusted foundations of political 
liberty. 

‘‘We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquest, 
no dominion. We seek no indemnities for ourselves, no ma- 
terial compensation for the sacrifices we shall freely make. We 
are but one of the champions of the rights of mankind. We shall 
be satisfied when those rights have been as secure as the faith and 
the freedom of the nation can make them. ...... 

“‘We are, let me say again, the sincere friends of the German 
people, and shall desire nothing so much as the early reestablish- 
ment of intimate relations 
of mutual advantage be- 
tween us—however hard 
it may be for them, for 
the time being, to believe 
that this is spoken from 
our hearts. We have 
borne with their present 
Government through all 
these bitter months be- 
cause of that friendship— 
exercising a patience and 
forbearance which would 
otherwise have been 
impossible. 

“We shall, happily, still 
have an opportunity to 
prove that friendship in 
our daily attitude and ac- 
tions toward the millions 
of men and women of 
German birth and native 
sympathy who live among 
us and share our life, and 
we shall be proud to 











preciating to the fullest the penalties which war will impose, my 
conscience and judgment, after mature thought and fervent 
prayer for rightful guidance, have pointed out clearly the path 
of my duty, and I have made up my mind to walk in it, if [ go 
barefooted and alone. I have come to the undoubting conclu- 
sion that I should vote against this resolution.” 

The six Senators who voted against a declaration of war are 
Robert M. La Follette, Wisconsin; Asle J. Gronna, North 
Dakota; George W. Norris, Nebraska; Harry Lane, Oregon; 

William J.Stone, Missouri; 
and James K. Vardaman, 
\ Mississippi. In the House, 





| Miss Jeanette Rankin, 
the first woman Congress- 
man, sobbed as she voted 
{| against the declaration. 
| The Emergency Peace 

Federation, failing to pre- 
j vent war, now announces 
| its intention to fight con- 
scription. In New York 
a Socialist speaker ex- 
claimed: ‘‘We’ve got to 
start a revolution to pre- 
vent war.’”’ The United 
Irish-American Societies, 
at a meeting in the same 
city, passed resolutions 


condemning a declaration 














prove it toward all who 
are in fact loyal to their 
neighbors and to the 
Government in the hour 
of test. They are, most of them, as true and loyal Americans 
as if they had never known any other fealty or allegiance. 
They will be prompt to stand with us in rebuking and restrain- 
ing the few who may be of a different mind and purpose.” 


From Century edition de luxe of Raemackers’ cartoons. 


In response, both Houses, the Senate on April 4, by a vote 
of 82 to 6, and the House on April 6, by a vote of 373 to 50, 
passed a resolution declaring that a state of war has been thrust 
upon us by the German Government and authorizing and 
directing the President— 


‘to employ the entire naval and military forces of the United 
States and the resources of the Government to carry on war 
against the Imperial German Government.” 


A typical statement of the case of the opposition may be 
found in the speech of Representative Claude Kitchin, of North 
Carolina, Democratic floor-leader in the House. In casting his 
vote against war, Mr. Kitchin said: 


‘My friends, I can not leave my children lands and riches. I 
can not leave them fame. But I can leave them the name of an 
aneestor who, mattering not the consequences to himself, never 
hesitated to do his duty as God gave him to see it. 

‘Half the civilized world is now a slaughter-house for human 
beings. This nation is the last hope of peace on earth, good-will 
toward men. I am unwilling for my country by statutory 
command to pull up the last anchor of peace in the world and 
extinguish during the long night of a world-wide war the only 
remaining star of hope for Christendom. 

“T am unwilling by my vote to-day for this nation to throw 
away the only remaining compass to which the world can look 
for guidance in the paths of right, and truth, and justice, and 
humanity, and leave only force and blood to chart hereafter the 
path of mankind. 

‘By the passage of this resolution we enter the war, and the 
universe will become one vast drama of horrors and blood, one 
boundless stage upon which will play all the evil spirits of earth 
and hell. All the demons of inhumanity will be let loose for a 
rampage throughout the world. Whatever be the future, what- 
ever be the rewards or penalties of this nation’s step, I shall 
always believe that we could and ought to have kept out of this 
eae 

‘‘Profoundly imprest with the gravity of the situation, ap- 
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UNcLE Sam—*‘‘I know this job, I've done it before." 


of war, and the New York 
Irish World reminds us 
that if Germany has vio- 
lated our rights, so has England also. 

In this connection the New York Globe points out once niore 
the difference between interfering with our commerce and mur- 
dering our citizens—or, as Senator John Sharp Williams puts it, 
between prize-courts and torpedoes—and reminds us that ‘in 
mine-strewing in the open sea, Germany set the example”’: 

“The second day of the war the Kénigen Luise, a German 
mine-layer, was destroyed while at work in the North Sea. Great 
Britain did not counter-mine to protect its coast until two 
months after the outbreak of hostilities. To insure safety for 
neutral shipping, it said, ample areas would be left free of ob- 
struction.” 

And in the Kansas City Star we read: 

‘‘Tt is because Americans have come to believe—reluctantly in 
most instances—that the Prussian spirit now directing Ger- 
many’s wonderful energies is threatening the liberties and ideals 
of the world that the United States is at war to-day. 

‘‘Blockades and trade-routes may be the occasion for the war. 
But it will not be a war in defense of trade. It will be a war in 
defense of liberty and democracy against the military autocracy 
of the Hohenzollerns.” 

Perhaps nowhere has this idea been more movingly exprest 
than in a letter written by a German-American, Mr. C. 
Kotzenabe, and published as a leading editorial by the Chicago 
Tribune. After stating that ‘“‘as a German by birth, it is a hor- 
rible calamity that I may have to fight Germans,” but *‘as an 
American by preference, I can see no other course open,” Mr, 
Kotzenabe goes on to say: 

“For twenty-five years Germany has shown, dislike for the 
United States—the Samoan affair, the Hongkong contretemps, 
the Manila Bay incident, the unguarded words of the Kaiser 
himself, and, lastly, the Haitian controversy in 1914. 

‘“*Whether it is right or not, pleasant or not, the fact remains 
that the interests of the two countries have frequently con- 
flicted. And it has not been from mere commercial or diplo- 
matie friction. It is because their ideals of government are 
absolutely opposite. One or the other must go down, It 


for us to say now which it shall be. 
‘Because of my birth and feelings beyond my control, I have 
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no particular love for the French and less for the British. But 
by a strange irony of fate I see those nations giving their blood 
for principles which I hold dear, against the wrong principles 
of people I individually love. 

“Tt is a very unhappy paradox, but one I can not escape. I 
do not want to see the Allies triumph over the land of my 
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THE DEATH-GRAPPLE. 
—Kirby in the New York World 


birth. But | do very much want to see the triumph of the 
ideas they fight for. 

“Tt sickens my soul to think of this nation going forth to 
help destroy people many of whom are bound to me by ties 
of blood and friendship. But it must be so. It is like a dread- 
ful surgical operation. The militaristic, undemocratic demon 
which rules Germany must be cast out. It is for us to do 
it—Now. 

“IT try to tell myself that it is not our affair, that we should 
content ourselves with measures of defense and armed neu- 
trality. But I know that it is not so. 

“The mailed fist has been shaken under our nose before. 
If Prussianism triumphs in this war the fist will continue to 
shake. We shall be in real peril, and those ideas for which so 
much of the world’s best blood has been spilled through the 
centuries will be in danger of extinction. It seems to me common 
sense that we begin our defense by immediate attack, when the 
demon is oceupiedgind when we can command assistance. ..... . 

**Let us make war upon Germany, not from revenge, nor to 
uphold hair-splitting quibbles of international law. But let us 
make war with our whole heart and with all our strength be- 
cause Germany worships one God and we another, and because 
the lion and the lamb can not lie down together. One or the 
other must perish. 

“‘Let us make war upon the Germany of the Junkerdom, the 
Germany of frightfulness, the Germany of arrogance and selfish- 
And let us swear not to make peace until the Imperial 


ness. 
German Government is the Imperial German PEOPLE.’ 


Of this letter the Chicago paper says: 


‘**Mr. Kotzenabe has spoken, we believe, for that true German- 
Americanism which has been a splendid part of Americanism 
from the foundation of the republic. His is the Germanism of 
Carl Sehurz, of Brentano, and Sigel, a- spirit proved in the fire 
of war, shining forth in our counsels, serving always the ideals 
of liberty and progress. It is of this spirit and of such men 
The Tribune has thought when it has asserted that German- 
American loyalty could be relied upon. 

““Mr. Kotzenabe’s letter is exceptional also in indicating an 
issue upon which all Americans, whether of Colonial, German, 
or other ancestry, can whole-heartedly rally. It is true the 
German Government has shown America a surly front for a 
generation and has more than once seemed ready to strike. And 
now when we war against Germany it will be against that 
Government, not against the German people, to whom we owe 
so much that is strong and fine in our institutions and ideals.” 
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WHAT TO DO TO BEAT GERMANY 


UST WHAT FORM our help should take to win the war 

is now the main question. In his address to Congress 

President Wilson called upon the country “to exert all its 
power and employ all its resources to bring the Government 
of the German Empire to terms and end the war.” This, he 
said, will involve “the most practicable cooperation’ with 
Germany’s present enemies, and incidentally the extension to 
them of the most liberal financial credits “in order that our 
resources may so far as possible be added to theirs.” It will 
further involve the ‘organization and mobilization” of all our 
material resources. -As for the Navy, the crisis is declared to 
demand in particular the supplying of ‘‘the best means of deal- 
ing with the enemy’s submarines.” The Army, continued the 
President, will need at least 500,000 men, who should ‘‘be chosen 
upon the principle of universal liability to service, and also the 
authorization of subsequent additional increments of equal force 
so soon as they may be needed and can be handled in training.”’ 
Such war-making, he continued, 

‘‘will involve also, of course, the granting of adequate credits 
to the Government, sustained, I hope, so far as they can equitably 
be sustained by the present generation, by well-conceived taxa- 
tion. I say sustained so far as may be equitable by taxation, 
because it seems to me that it would be most unwise to base 
the eredits which will now be necessary entirely on money 
BOEPGwed. . ... 210+ 

‘In carrying out the measures by which these things are to 
be accomplished we should keep constantly in mind the wisdom 
of interfering as little as possible in our own preparation and 
in the equipment of our own military forees with the duty—for 
it will be a very practical duty—of supplying the nations already 
at war with Germany with the materials which they can obtain 
only from us or by our assistance. They are in the field and 
we should help them in every way to be effective there.” 

Thus, as the New York Globe notes, the President “has re- 
jected the plan merely to play at war.’’ But, it adds, our people 
“‘are not yet war conscious,” and we need to be oft reminded 


that we must make war with all our strength. No ‘ladies’ 


























THE GOAT. 


—Plaschke in the Louisville Times. 


war,” cries the Chicago Tribune, which has been daily advocating 
these “‘three mandatory policies” 

‘1. Universal military service. 

**2. The dispatch of troops to Europe. 

**3. An agreement with Great Britain, France, Russia, and 
Japan for no separate peace.” 
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The Tribune contends that ‘‘if American soldiers are to fight 
the Germans, the place for them to do their fighting is in France 
or Flanders, not in New York State, New England, or Virginia.” 
Others, recognizing difficulties in training or transporting a 
large force, call for as few as 10,000 troops to go to France, 

















VERBOTEN! 


—Thiele in the Sioux City Tribune. 


to put the Stars and Stripes on the fighting-line for democ- 
racy. Colonel Roosevelt offers to raise and lead an army divi- 
sion for service in France. 

Opposed to this are those who think it would be better to 
keep our men here. Mr. Hearst’s New York American has our 
own interests in mind when it demands the retention of men 
and munitions for the defense of our own soil. Others, keeping 
in mind the interests of all the Allies, say with the New York 


Vorning Telegraph: 


‘They don’t need more warriors; they want money and 
food, and munitions of war. All these we can furnish them, 
together with a sufficient draft from a wholly adequate tho 
much maligned Navy to make the passage through the barred 
zone almost as safe as a ferry ride across Long Island Sound.” 


All the tonnage now on the seas, several Washington cor- 
respondents point out, is needed to supply the men now fighting 
against the Central Powers. ‘‘Food-control and ship-building 
are much less satisfying to the emotions than army-raising,”’ 
remarks Mr. C. W. Gilbert, of the New York Tribune, ‘‘but in 
this case they are many times more important.” Or, as 
another writer puts it, “‘the greatest contribution America 
ean make to the suecess of the common cause is a bumper 
wheat-crop.”” 

Not only more supplies of food, munitions, and everything 
else that we can produce, but more ships to carry them, is the 
demand. In particular, the idea has taken root of constructing 
a large fleet of small wooden ships, perhaps motor-driven, to 
help insure the constant replenishment of tonnage destroyed by 
German submarines, and thus defeat the German program. 

But no one expects us to be content with battling the sub- 
marines by sending out more ships for them to sink. Press 
writers in London and Washington tell of plans already made 
for cooperation between the American and Allied navies. The 
New York Herald’s London correspondent learns from a naval 
authority this probable program: 


“The United States is expected to patrol its own coast and 
prevent possible pop-gun demonstrations; also the North and 


South Atlantic, and also assist in the campaign against sub- 
marines and thus release the British and French cruisers, active 
on the American coast since the beginning of the war. This 
will permit an increased patrol on the European side and also 
enable the Allies to undertake a sea drive, routing the Germans 
from their strongholds if necessary. The surplus of naval 
strength would allow for the almost certain sacrifices, but would 
enable the Allied fleets to win a decisive victory over the 
Germans.” 


President Wilson emphasized the necessity of so cooperating 
financially with the Allies ‘“‘that our resources may so far as 
possible be added to theirs.” London financiers, according to 
the New York Evening Post's well-informed correspondent, 
“believe that close and skilful financial cooperation between 
America and the Allies could end the war in a few months.” 
To achieve this, “Germany must have conclusive evidence, first. 
of America’s determination to finance the Allies’ orders during 
war; second, of a financial alliance between the Allies and 
America for a stated period after war. The object of this 
would be to secure the maximum power of, international credit 
for withstanding the inevitable strain which will follow the first 
few years of peace.” One method of helping the Allies finan- 
cially, suggests a writer in the New York Sun, would be to 
supply them with what they need at our own Government 
prices. Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo has in mind, aecord- 
ing to the New York Tribune, ‘‘the flotation of an Allied loan 
of not less than $1,000,000,000, secured by bonds of the United 
States.”” The plan to give France a billion dollars outright, 
widely discust in the press, does not seem to be taken seriously 
either in Congress or abroad. 

That we have the money is admitted everywhere, even in 
Germany. ‘“‘America stands on the threshold of war in ad- 
mittedly magnificent financial if uncertain military condition,” 
says the Boston News Bureau’; ‘we have a huge abundance of 
monetary and credit strength wherewith to fight, and an abun 
dant surplus to lend.” The President has jeclared in favor 
of raising as much money as possible by new axes. A pacifist 


group ealls for a “‘ pay-as-you-enter war.”’ with the chief burden 

















KIDDING HIMSELF 


Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger 


of taxation falling upon the rich and a rigid limitation of war- 
time profits. But newspaper observers expect that, while there 
will be large increases in the income tax and various new taxes, 
there will also be judicious bond-issues to give ‘‘the Americans 


of to-morrow” a chance to contribute. 








EUROPE’S WAR-WELCOME 


HE GERMAN PRESS do not seem pleased at President 

I Wilson’s call to arms, which arouses so much admiration 
everywhere else. ‘“‘History will condemn this deed 

of a stubborn fanatic in worse degree than the Italian or the 
Roumanian breach,” is the acrid comment of the semiofficial 
Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, and the tone of this utterance is typical 
of much German editorial opinion. This journal also remarks 
that President Wilson’s assertion that the war is not against 


the German people but against 
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French journals and their unrestrained admiration for President 
Wilson, whose action, according to the London Times, is ‘‘an 
event which is certain to influence the destiny of mankind on 
both sides of the Atlantic for a generation to come,” and it adds: 


‘None greater, except the war itself, has happened since the 
French Revolution shattered the traditions of feudalism in 
Europe. The cause in which America draws the sword and the 
grounds on which the President justifies the momentous step he 
has taken are auguries that the final outcome will be for the 
happiness and welfare of mankind. We doubt if in all history 
a great community has ever been 
summoned to war on grounds so 





the German Government “will 
not lessen German anger, be- 
eause it is untrue and dishonest, 
and Wilson knows it.’’ On this 
point the Berlin Vossische Zeit- 
ung says that President Wilson’s 
“efforts to dissociate the German 
Government from the people are 
perfidious,” and sees: clearly that 
his statement that the Kaiser 
started the war for dynastic rea- 
sons ‘“‘apparently was made at 
England’s command.” 

Of course Congress will comply 
with the President’s demands, ob- 
serves the Berlin Tageblatt, as it 
notes that of the few Senators 
opposed to the policy of war a 
number of the most important 
have fallen away under the pres- 
sure of public opinion, ‘‘not with- 








largely ideal.’ 


The London Daily Chronicle 
thinks that President Wilson’s 
‘long patience and caution, his 
determination to advance no 
faster than the mass of opinion 
in his country, only render more 
impressive his final crossing of 
the Rubicon,” and tells us that 
the “moral effect of such a 
speech, made with a nation of 
90,000,000 behind it, must be 
great throughout the world.” If 
the President’s speech means any- 
thing, says the London Daily 
Express, it means that ‘‘ America 
will never treat with the Kaiser 
and will resolutely oppose any 
peace that leaves the Hohenzol- 
lerns on the German throne.” 
The London Morning Post also 








out a certain added effect from 
the publication of the ominous 
Zimmermann telegram.” It is 
regretfully recalled that ‘‘German 
policy considered it the right thing 
to refuse to consider a ‘Bryan treaty,’ such as England and other 
Powers concluded with the United States,” for, “if such a treaty 
existed to-day the United States would be in duty bound, be- 
fore breaking off relations, to submit the question in controversy 
to a commission which could take at least a year to reach a 
verdict.”’ Meanwhile, the Tageblatt points out to us that Mr. 
Wilson’s decision will be of more far-reaching consequence to 
the United States than {to Germany, for ‘once for all, the 
Monroe Doctrine is done with, and so is the policy of avoidance 
of entangling alliances.” 

Count zu Reventlow, in the Berlin Tageszeitung, finds the 
most interesting feature of the situation the question as to 
the nature of the war that will be waged on Germany, and he 
observes that the participation of the American fleet is possible 
and variously conceivable, but ‘“‘ecan imagine no form of its 
activities likely to weaken our submarine war.’ Less is said 
about. expeditionary forces now than formerly, this observer 
goes on to say, altho ‘‘occasionally one hears that the terrible 
Roosevelt is still prepared to go to Europe at the head of a 
considerable armed foree.”” Count zu Reventlow believes that 
yermany can calmly let these things take their course, and, so 
far as the threat of sending over more ammunition is concerned, 
in his opinion American munitions-plants will now be ‘“‘less 
serviceable to the Allies than formerly.”” Moreover, while many 
German papers rate America’s financial help particularly high, 
he claims that ‘‘ Lloyd George’s bon mot about the silver dollar is 
in this war only partially true, for all the dollars in the United 
States avail our enemies nothing if they can not receive sufficient 
raw materials and food.” 

In sharp contrast to the bitter or cynical comment found in 
the German press is the enthusiastic approval of English and 
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THERE CAN BE NO HEALING 
WOUND TILL THE THORN IS REMOVED. 


—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


singles out the President’s point 
‘that the continued existence of 
a German military autocracy is 
totally incompatible with future 
peace,”’ and says that the President and the American people 
‘serve the world’s highest interest by proving that there is 
such a thing as solidarity of civilization.” 

Paris dispatches report Premier Ribot as saying to American 
press-correspondents, on April 4: ‘It is a red-letter day for us ”’ 
and ‘“‘a memorable day in your history and in the history of the 
world’; and Mr. Jules Cambon, Secretary-General of the 
Foreign Office, said to them, in part: 


OF THE 


‘“The President’s message is a great battle won from Germany. 
I am convinced it will shorten the war considerably. President 
Wilson’s word is that of a good pacifist, because what he does 
will shorten the war and bring the United States into the peace- 
settlement, in which his ideas concerning the prevention of war 
in the future will have an opportunity for consideration. 1 
doubt whether war can altogether be prevented, but it can 
certainly be made rarer and more difficult.” 

Rome dispatches tell us that the news of America’s entrance 
into the war against Germany was received with rejoicing by 
the Italian people, who have “always felt drawn to the United 
States, and America’s action in joining in the war against Italy’s 
enemies has raised them to the highest pitch of enthusiasm.” 

When the news was heard in Petrograd, at the Tauride 
Palace, where the Council of Soldiers and Workingmen’s Deputies 
was in session, the announcement of President Wilson’s address 
“evoked a storm of applause, and soon the entire palace echoed 
with shouts and cheers’’; and dispatches quote Foreign Minister 
Miliukoff as saying: 

“The ideal side of the war is once more emphasized by the 
intervention of America. For me it becomes still clearer under 
these circumstances that without victory there can be no peace. 
There is no doubt that each new intervention hastens the 
dénouement,”” 
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PLOWING BY NIGHT IN ENGLAND. 


To meet the food shortage caused by Germany’s U-boat campaign, England is cultivating every available acre of land, and working night and 
day at it. This particular motor-tractor, which is plowing by the light of its acetylene lamp, is on a large farm near Wendover. 








PROSPECTS OF U-BOAT SUCCESS 
EADLY PERIL hangs over England, declared a British 


official quoted in a London dispatch of March 30. 

Germany’s idea, as he puts it, “is to starve us out 
before we can knock her out.” This is confirmed by Berlin 
dispatches which report that Germany is indifferent to our 
declaration of war because she expects to defeat England by 
submarine before we can begin to fight.. Take these statements, 
together with the fact that it is the U-boat that has brought 
us in and the U-boat that we must mainly deal with, and we 
see the importance of finding out the prospects of U-boat 
success. Germany’s first two months of ruthless submarine 
warfare, then, with the prime object of winning the war by 
starving England into submission, have realized to the full 
all expectations, at least according to an interview in Berlin 
dispatches with Vice-Admiral von Capelle, German Minister of 
the Navy. who says the tonnage officially reported sunk in 
February amounted to 781,500, and was destroyed in spite of 
unfavorable weather and ice-floes. The prospects for the 
future are brilliant, he is further reported to have said, because 
the number of submarines in active service is increasing con- 
stantly, and they are always becoming more efficient. As to 
reports in hostile and neutral newspapers on the destruction of 
numbers of submarines, they are false, Admiral von Capelle 
claims, for Germany’s losses have remained at a lower level 
than had been originally estimated. Some American observers 
realize the menace of the submarine to our coast and merchant 
shipping, and the New York Commercial speaks of it as the 
problem the United States must face and solve if possible. 
Here is a great field for American inventors, this journal adds. 
That submarine warfare has not been lightly felt by England 
is admitted by no less an authority than Sir Edward Carson, 
First Lord of the British Admiralty, who is quoted in London 
dispatches as saying, that, altho German statements are 
“exaggerated,” 

‘no one suggests that submarine warfare does not cause 
very serious damage, both to neutrals and belligerents. The 
losses, however, do not exceed the estimates on which we have 
based our policy, and after the most careful consideration it is 
abundantly clear that German hopes of starving us out are 
quite illusory. So far neutral countries have suffered more from 
German methods than have belligerents.”’ 


On another occasion at a luncheon tendered by the Aldwych 
Club, Sir Edward spoke of the new problem of the submarine 
in part as follows: 

“Tt is no use abusing the Germans for the use they make of 
the submarine. You may abuse them until you are black in the 
face; but it won’t save a ship. The submarine, remember, op- 
erates 250 to 300 miles from the coast, and if anybody is in- 
dustrious enough to make out what the coast means, ... he 
ean set himself the problem of seeing what it is we have to 
police. But the submarine is not the only difficulty. Ther 
is, to my mind, an equal difficulty in the question of mines 
In the olden time the laying of mines was dangerous; but it 
was nothing to what it is now, because, not only are the sub- 
marines used for sinking ships, but they are used for laying 
mines under the water. They ean follow our mine-sweepers. 
and as quickly as we sweep up mines they can lay new ones 
without your knowing or suspecting. 

“Do not underestimate the danger and difficulties of that 
operation. Mines have been laid as far out as the Cape of 
Good Hope, in the Gulf of Aden, and at Colombo. What do 
you think of the gigantic work that that involves upon the 
service over which I preside? When I mention one figure to 
you, that at the commencement of the war we had something 
like 150 small vessels for patrol work, and now we have some- 
thing like 3,000, you will see the gigantic feat that has been 
accomplished by the Navy.” 

More ominous is the utterance of Admiral Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, retired, whom London dispatches quote as saying in a 
debate in the House of Lords on the British blockade that 
losses of merchant vessels to more than 420,000 tons resulted 
by the end of March from the war-measures of the Central 
Powers. With longer days and calmer weather, Lord Charles 
added, the losses would increase, and he gave it as his opinion 
that captures of submarines by the British are not at all 
equivalent to the new submarines the Germans are launching 
The British Admiralty report of sinkings in the five weeks 
preceding April 1 is published in the press as follows: 


Over Under 
1,600 1,600 Smaller 


Tons Tons Vessels 
*First week. . 14 9 3 
Second week. . 13 4 3 
Third week. . . 16 8 21 
Fourth week . 19 gy 10 
Fifth week... ; 18 13 6 
Totals. . 80 11 13 


*Including three days in February 


But despite the records of submarine efficiency, Captain 
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Persius, naval critic of the Berliner Tageblatt, is avowedly 
skeptical of the possibility of bringing Great Britain to her 
knees through the U-boat campaign and the direct pressure of 
starvation. His best hope is that by an average monthly loss 
of half a million tons of shipping in the next few months Great 
Britain may be brought to that continuance of the 
war is unprofitable, tho he admits that this result has not yet 
been attained. Again, Dr. Albert O. W. Suedekum, one of 
the leaders of the Socialists in the Reichstag, is quoted in Stock- 
holm dispatches as saying that any German who thought the 
submarine war would bring England to starvation in six months 
At the same time, he added, such a 


realize 


was deceiving himself. 
result is not necessary for German victory, which is certain 


and ‘‘with indemnity.’ 

Admiral von Capelle is accused of endeavoring to cheer his 
fellow countrymen, to mislead and terrorize neutrals, when he 
speaks of the suecess of submarine warfare, according to Archi- 
bald S. Hurd, a London naval critic, who is quoted in dispatches 


from that city as saying: 


“There is still a tendency to speak of German submarines 
as boats and sometimes they, are referred to as little boats. In 
fact, the larger of them are as big as men-of-war which the 
Germans themselves have been in the habit of describing as 
cruisers. Their displacement ranges from over 800 to 1,200 
tons, and the outlay for construction runs from £200,000 ($1,- 
000,000) to £300,000 ($1,500,000) each. The crew of each 
vessel numbers thirty men or upward. Submarines, in propor- 
tion to their size, are the most expensive ships ever built. Con- 
sequently, these losses impose a heavy drain on German finances, 
material resources, skilled labor, and man-power. 

“Tf salvation is to come to Germany in time to rescue her 
from her doom, it must come soon, and, as is confest, her sub- 
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marine piracy is ‘the only means.’ So the German Naval 
Secretary has been forced to make a further effort to represent 
the piracy campaign on the 40,000,000 tons of shipping of the 
Allies and neutrals as a success which has realized ‘all expecta- 
tions.’ In contrast with the total tonnage quoted, he gives 
inflated figures for the February depredations and conceals 
the number of submarines which have gone to that borne from 
which no pirate vessel ever returns.” 

The New York Evening Post believes that the method of 
announcing tonnage losses both from London and from Berlin 
is such as makes an exact appraisal impossible, but the dis- 
crepancy between German and British figures is ‘‘not so large 
as a first impression would convey.” In February, England’s 
merchant marine losses may be placed at about half a million 
tons, according to British statements, which are virtually con- 
firmed by the German claim of 644,000 enemy tons destroyed. 
Subtract from this number French, Italian, and Russian losses 
and British fishing-craft and coasting-vessels, which Berlin takes 
into account, The Evening Post tells us, and we arrive at nearly 
the half-million. During: March there is little doubt that 
the sinkings have been much less, and this journal adds: 

‘‘Fragmentary figures from Berlin and the weekly reports 
from the British Admiralty show that Beresford’s estimate of 
420,000 tons is an exaggeration. . A weekly loss of about 
75,000 tons is the indicated average.” 

It is the conclusion of this journal that after two months 
it is plain that the profest purpose behind Germany’s intensified 
ruthlessness has failed, for the ‘‘shortening of the war, through 
the speedy starvation of England, is not in sight,’”’ and while a 
million tons of British shipping a month was the stipulated mini- 
mum, the U-boats have ‘‘failed to score a million in two months.” 





TOPICS 


Tus is a good year in which to junk the junkers.—Chicago Daily News. 

THERE is a strong peace-movemer.t afoot between Arras and Soissons.— 
Brookiyn Eagle. 

HINDENBURG seems to be rather overdoing the strategy of retreat.— 
Chicago Daity News. 

THE Czar was said to have been scheming for a separate peace, and now 
he has it.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

THE Kaiser is notified that April is our lucky month for going to war.— 
New York Morning Telegraph. 

Ou. well, if this Government ever gets hard up for cash it can slap an 
extra income tax on popular evangelists.— Washington Post. 

Our advice to the Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs is to take out insurance 


against unemployment.—Dallas News. 


IN BRIEF 


A Mosquito fleet may be expected to come up to the scratch.— Wall 
Street Journar 

THE Hohenzollern line is putting its faith in the Hindenburg line.— 
Buffalo Express. 

THOSE Cuban rebels who stole a circus intend to allow no rival in the 
field.—Boston Herald. 

° 

FROM autocracy to democracy in half a week—there sure is a “rush” 
in Russia.— Wichita Beacon. 

INHOSPITABLE Georgia went “ bone dry ”’ just as the 700 interned Germen 
sailors arrived.—Boston Heraid. 


THE Ham the Germans attacked was not the kind they would prefer, 
just now.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


GERMANY'S characteristic thorough- 





In these progressive times, war for 
men seems to mean votes for women. 
—-New York Sun. 

ENGLISH womanhood is marching 
through the munitions-factory to the 
polling place.—Boston Herald. 

THE Russian provisional Govern- 
ment has decided to abolish capital 


punishment. Probably Nicholas feels 
a little better now.—Charleston News 
and Courier. 

THERE’S no law against hoping 


the new Russian Government will 
abandon the custom of using “pi” lines 
as names for their cities and officials. 
—Macon Telegraph. 

THE esteemed Herald suggests that 
von Hindenburg, in his. “masterly 
retreat,’’-is luring the Allies to Berlin. 
Perhaps he wishes to compel them to 
live there and starve as the Ger- 
mans are doing.—New York Morning 
Telegraph. 

THE new President of China was edu- 
cated in the United States. The new 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Miliukoff, was a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in one of his periods 








ness is best demonstrated in its over- 
whelming onslaught against a defense- 
less landscape.—Newark News. 

A GERMAN navy officer said the 
other day that ‘‘God has called us by 
name.’”’ Now, we're curious to know 
by what name!—Ailanta Constitution. 

MAYBE the German spies who sought 
to separate Mr. Gerard from that now 
celebrated hand-bag thought it con- 
tained a sandwich.—Macon Telegraph. 

AMERICA’S warlike attitude is so un- 
expected to Germany that her naval 
officers disabled her steamships in 
America barely two months in advance 
of possible hostilities. — Philadelphia 
North American. 

SPEAKING of gold bricks: General 
Kuropatkin is reported to have ac- 
cepted a bribe of $8,000,000 from Ger- 
many for the surrender of Riga. He 
sent the $8,000,000 to the Duma and 
held on to Riga.—New York Morning 
Telegraph. 

THE statement of a Russian news- 





paper that the growing strength of 
democracy in Russia will probably 
result in a republican Government 





of exile. If any other effete monarchies 
are looking for substitutes for kings 
Uncle Sam will be glad to furnish 
them.—Nebraska State Journal. 
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ONE GERMAN FAMILY THAT DOESN’T GO HUNGRY. a 
—Richards in the Philadelphia North Americ:n. 


must sound paradoxical to an Ameri- 
politician. — Nashville Southern 
Lumberman, 
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GERMAN-AMERICAN THOUGHTS ON AMERICA AT WAR 


NEQUIVOCAL LOYALTY is the key-note of the articles 
in the German-American press on the President’s war- 
message to Congress. It is true, however, that some 

of the. mouthpieces of German-American opinion exercise a 
discreet reticence and confine their editorial remarks to subjects 
germane to the issue, such, for example, as the attitude of or- 


ganized labor to universal ser- 


‘*We agree with the President that war exists between the 
United States and Germany, and that all the citizens must 
comply with the duties arising out of the state of war. All 
other statements in the President’s speech we disapprove and 
reject.” 


The Cincinnati Freie Presse writes: 


*“Whatever may happen, our 








vice, thus avoiding a direct dis- 
cussion of the message. As a 
flat-footed ‘‘ America-first’’ stand 
the attitude of the New-Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung would be hard to 
beat. Prominently displayed up- 
on its front page we find this: 


“The President has placed the 
issue of peace or war directly be- 
fore the Congress. Upon the 
action of this high court depends 
the future course of the Ameri- 
can nation. 

**The Congress speaks for all 
Americans regardless of party or 
race. The Staats-Zeitung will 
support loyally any action taken 
by the representatives of the 
people.” 


Continuing the discussion under 
the heading, ‘“‘At the Threshold of 
War,” the Staats-Zeitung says: 


“The address of the President 
demanding a full and complete 
warfare against the German Im- 
perial Government will come as 
a shock to millions of Americans 
of German ancestry. The steps 
leading to the present crisis have 
been taken during a period of 
over two years, but the actuality 
will, nevertheless, occasion pain- 
ful surprize. . . 














country shall have no_ better 
guardian of its internal peace 
than the American citizen of 
German parentage. The nation 
rightfully expects us to know our 
duty, and we must and will prove 
that we are determined, as all 
true, faithful, and honest citizens 





hair’s breadth from the narrow 
path that our duty and our ‘con- 
science point out to us to walk.” 


Ameriean Numb 
Pan, f, AMEFICAN umber should be, not to deviate. one 





The Freie Presse heaves‘a sigh 
of relief that the President. has 
so defined America’s attitude 
that German-Americans can con- 
tinue to hate England as much 


as they please: 


“The war that .the United 
States may lead against Ger- 
many has nothing in .ecommon 
with the objects for which En- 
gland and her Allies are fight- 
ing. If we should enter the war 
we will not go in for conquest. 
For this reason we shall. not he 
compelled to change our senti- 
ments toward England if we 
wish to avoid a conflict with our 
duties as American citizens. But 
we stand and fall with the land 
of our choice. The welfare ol 
our adopted country is sacred 
to us, and to guard our internal 
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BRITAIN GREETS AMERICA 
The advent of America to the ranks of the Entente has long been 


Allies in fact as well as in name. 
The tremendous resources of the 


peace is our duty.” 


Interesting opinions as to the 


nation are to be mobilized and expected in England, and the welcome finds typical expression in political results that may follow 


thrown into the scale against the this cover for the “‘ American Number ” of the London Graphic. 


Imperial German Government. 

“The President need have no concern as to the loyalty of 
Americans of, German ancestry. That question has been 
answered definitely and finally. The country has recognized, 
and will continue to recognize, that fact.’ ; 


The influential St. Louis Westliche Post is equally emphatic: 


‘‘One point in the President’s message is significant. War 
should be made against only the German Empire and not 
against its allies. Because of this, diplomatic relations with 
Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria remain unbroken, a 
state of affairs which hardly can last, but which, nevertheless, 
presents the only hope of a peaceful adjustment. There can 
exist no doubt over the standing of American citizens of German 
extraction. Where we stand has been ably set forth by the 
honored veteran, Major Carl Lenz, who was crippled for life 
in the Civil War, when he told the Mayor of Newark: ‘The 
German-Americans do not have to give assurances of loyalty. 
They have steadily shown themselves to be true and dutiful 
citizens; with their blood they have helped to build and uphold 
the nation.’ ”’ 


In Cincinnati we find a determination to recognize a citizen’s 
duty and to doit. Thus the Volksblatt says: 


in Germany from America’s 
participation are exprest by the New York Herold, which says: 


“There are two features in the President’s address that are 
especially noteworthy. In the first place, he declares that 
America has no. quarrel. with the German people. He also 
says that’ America will not wage war against Germany’s allies. 
Mr.’ Wilson is anxious to,.detach Germany’s allies from her. 
-We fear that his endeavors will be fruitless. We are certain, 
for instance, that if the Austrian Emperor should conclude a 
separate peace, he would be confronted with a revolution of his 
German subjects. In respect to Mr. Wilson’s declaration that 
the war is not aimed at the German people, we think he has a 
lurking suspicion that they would quickly east off their kings 
and princes if they. saw a strong democratic power ready to 
shield them against, their enemics, while they set their house 
in order. Many of them would prefer a republican form of 
government, but they feel that if they follow their inclinations 
at this time the resulting internal disturbances would permit the 
enemy to enter the gates and to devastate Germany. Germany 
will remain a monarchy till after the war. just for this reason.” 

A similar. interest in. the political trend is displayed ‘by. the 
Baltimore Correspondent, which remarks: 


“The moral effect will be that Russia and Italy will, for the 
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time at least, not think of agreeing to peace-proposals. Our 
declaration will prolong the bloody struggle.”’ 

A fine declaration comes from the Cleveland Wachter und 
Anzeiger: 

‘‘For Americans of German birth it is to be a war of brother 
against brother, and in many eases of son against father, a war 
against the sweet memories of childhood and friendship. Days 
of untold sorrows and bitterness are in store for us, terrible days 
of conflict between duty toward our country and natural sym- 
pathy for the land of our fathers. There can not be any question 
as to whieh of the two, duty or sympathy, will prevail; for 
perfidy is not a German trait, and if it should break our hearts, 
America shall not find us wanting. The time for argument is 
past. Every man’s duty is clear.” 

For 


There is a subacid note in some of the comment. 


example, the Louisville Anzeiger writes: 

‘‘Our President contends in his message that we have to go 
to war to‘free the world of autocratic rule. The German peoples, 
says he, were not asked if they wanted to go to:war or not. 
Even if so, let us not make the same mistake but give our people, 
by a referendum vote, the opportunity to decide themselves 
about the momentous question: peace or war.” 


The St. Louis Amerika is also somewhat querulous: 


‘President Wilson remarks that the German submarine war 
is a war directed against all peoples. _ Nevertheless, the majority 
of the other peoples have declined to make common cause with 
him. If Congress grants the President’s wishes we will have 
at one sweep war and militarism and all other blessings of this 
humanity and culture. There is not one sentence-in the message 
which promises a practical solution as to the carrying out and 
ending of the adventure.”’ 


Bitter anti-war views are exprest by the Seattle German Press: 


“The entire nation is opposed to war. Wilson has been sand- 
bagged by the jingo press, which is kept by the financial inter- 
ests of the country. The vigorous anti-war demonstrations of 
organized labor and other organizations have been persistently 
ignored by the war-press of this city. British gold, Wall Street, 
ammunition-makers, and the indifference of the people are 
solely responsible for this national catastrophe.” 
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FRANCE IN SOUTH AMERICA 


HE RICH PRIZE of South-American trade begins to 

look as if it might be the object of a bitter racial struggle 

after the war. We have already described the activities 
of the Germans in the South-American field, and now we find 
France preparing to enter the contest with the new racial ery 
of ‘“‘Pan-Latinism.’’ A long and thoughtful article from the 
pen of Mr. Georges Lafond in the Paris Revue shows us that 
France, where her commercial interests are touched, is not 
altogether disposed to show that sympathetic friendliness to 
England or America which a long and cordial relationship 
would lead us to expect, and Mr. Lafond tells us that France is 
prepared to enter upon keen rivalry with the United States to 
gain the southern continent, which, he says, is entirely dependent 
upon foreign capital for her development. He writes: 


‘‘South America must, in the very near future, decide between 
Europe and the United States as principal purveyor of the 
necessary capital and as the chief customer for her raw material. 
The German Customs Union or Zollverein was the cradle of the 
German Empire whose foundation is mainly responsible for 
the present war. Europe has to look out that the fetters of a 
tariff reciprocity, with which the Yankee Republic seems to be 
disposed to chain up the Latin republics, may. not, one day, 
provoke a new world-war for the commercial hegemony of 
South America. 

“The truth is that the latter has little in common with the 
United States and more to lose than to gain by becoming its 
economie dependency. The principal, active element is repre- 
sented by European immigration. There is only a handful of 
Yankees in that enormous area.” 


Mr. Lafond proceeds to enunciate his ‘‘Pan-Latin”’ battle- 
ery, which is to rally the Latins, first against the Germans and 
next against the Americans and the British: 

‘*When we speak of ‘ Latin republics’ we do not intend merely 
to use an academic term. It is the expression of a strong racial 


sentiment, and its accentuation may yet herald unexpected 
developments. Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay—te single cut 
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‘*WELL?” 
—Land and Water (London) 


AMERICA AT WAR, AS 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 
—Iberia (Barcelona). 


SEEN BY ENGLAND AND SPAIN. 
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this trio—are dominated by Anglo-French capital and French 
ideas. They will not hesttate to form a solid union with the 
Anglo-Latin Quadruple Alliance—France, England, Italy, Spain. 
This is certainly the safest way to eliminate Germany, which 
already considered South America as her exclusive economic 
transatlantic domain. 

“The racial idea, in the sense of a common tradition and 
culture, dominates modern politics. Pan-Germanism, Pan- 
slavism, Pan-Islamism, Pan-Americanism—why not add to the 
group Pan-Latinism? Europe is saturated. It has reached its 
maximum of industrial density. 


THE DEMOCRATIC URGE IN GERMANY 
HE VOICE OF DEMOCRACY is making itself heard in 
Germany, and the demand for the reform of the Prussian 
electoral system along democratic lines is loud and in- 

sistent. The Imperial Chancellor has so far yielded to the 
popular will as to promise a change that will give the Prussian 
masses a more equitable share in the’ representation of the 
Prussian Diet, but he has set his face against any immediate 

action. The inspired Berlin 





The same will soon be true of the 
United States. Remains South 
America, whose population of 
15,000,000 at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century has in- 
creased almost sixfold since. 

“The war has created an abso- 
lutely new situation. England, 
France, and Germany are, for 
the time being, eliminated, and 
the United States have not occu- 
pied the vacant lot. The strug- 
gle for the South-American mar- 
ket will therefore begin in all 
its ferocity as soon as the Euro- 
pean conflict is ended. 

**We know that Germany even 
now works hard to be ready for 
the fray. Will France once more 
go to sleep, abandoning the field 
to her hereditary enemy? Let 
us without delay profit by the 
precious nucleus offered to us by 
the recent formation of a ‘ League 
for the Protection of French 
Commerce in Central America.’ 








Lokal Anzeiger says: 


“A change in the Prussian 
electoral system has been prom- 
ised for a year and after the war 
will be debated and put into prac- 
tise with all quiet thoroughness. 
That is no longer news; it is an 
obvious fact. To demand it for 
to-morrow, and at that in con- 
nection with a hymn of jubilation 
for the Russian revolution, is so 
precarious a venture that it must 
be rejected. It is certain that 
Minister- President von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg intended no such 
result from his last speeeh.”’ 


None the less there are signs 
that the Chancellor may have to 
yield in the face of the popular 
demand for the liberalization of 
German institutions both as re- 


' ee ( 
en gards_ the Reichstag and the 
; Diet. : 


Prussian Even so staid 








Guatemala, Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras, Salvador, Costa Rica, and 
Panama—all of them are at pre- 
sent infested with Germans who, 
owing to our criminal inertia, occupy high commercial positions. 
An overwhelming majority of the 8,000,000 inhabitants has 
declared itself for the Allies and established a boycott against 
the Central Powers, and Germany in particular. 

‘Let us not, in our turn, commit psychological blunders. The 
Latin-American can be compared neither with the matter-of- 
fact Yankee nor with the cynic Teuton. He is a nervous being, 
mainly dominated by sentiment. He can easily be won over by 
persuasive, eloquent argumentation. Is it then impossible 
for us Frenchmen, who are nearer to him racially, to outwit 
the German propagandist? He has no preference for the 
German article; he took it because no other was offered to him. 
That is the sad, brutal truth.” 


Even France’s close ally is not spared, and Mr. Lafond writes 
with a shudder of Britain’s notorious lack of artistic good taste: 


‘We love our faithful British allies, but it hurts our senti- 
ments to see, for instance, the English house of Harrow in Buenos 
Aires offer our beautiful French fashions under John Bull’s 
roofing. Little by little, if we do not look out in time, London 
taste will have replaced the French godt.” 





LIEBKNECHT’S SUCCESSOR—The Kaiser’s home town of 
Potsdam has just returned a member of the Reichstag in place 
of the expelled Dr. Liebknecht. The London Nation thus 


comments on the event: 


‘Once or twice in the course of this war it has been possible to 
catch a momentary glimpse of the authentic mind of the 
German people. ...... 

“In the by-election at Potsdam, such a revelation has come. 
One would as soon expect a revolutionary pacifism from Potsdam 
as an outbreak of Republican radicalism from the Royal burgh 
of Windsor. None the less, Potsdam has by a decisive majority 
elected to the Prussian Diet a ‘Minority’ Socialist of the ex- 
tremest school. In succession to Dr. Liebknecht, deprived of 
his seat by his imprisonment, it has chosen as its representative 
Dr. Franz Mehring, who has just been released from a long 
period of internment as an untried political suspect. ...... 

‘It is, in plain words, a vote against Prussian militarism.” 


WILSON LEAPING INTO THE ALLIES’ RANKS. 


and slow-moving a journal as the 
Berlin Vossische Zeitung writes: 
—IIi 420 (Florence). 9 

“Tf the Government leaves us 
in the lurch, we shall have to help ourselves. Parliament, as 
the representative of the people, must take reform into its 
own hands. Deeds by a resolute Reichstag are of more weight 
than the words of a feeble Chancellor.” 


That the demand for reform along progressive lines is the direct 
result of the Russian revolution is frankly admitted by both 
sides, and some of the papers are saying that internal reforms in 
Germany are unescapable. Philipp Scheidemann, the Socialist 
leader in the Reichstag, thus expresses himself in the Berlin 


Vorwdrts: 


“Tt does not require many words to explain why almost the 
whole world is arrayed against us. The answer is given quickly. 
The whole world sees among our enemies more or less developed 
forms of democracy, and in us it sees only Prussians. 

‘“We have always answered by referring to the absolutism of 
Russia, but now Czarism has gone, and the Emperor’s successor 
is to accept the throne only if the representatives of the people 
agree. These representatives are to be elected on the basis of 
universal, equal, direct, and secret suffrage. 

“In Asia the Empire of the Mandarins opposed every reform. 
They desired an Emperor with absolute power as long as he did 
their will, and thereby undermined the monarchy and laid the 
foundation of a republic. In the European Central Empire 
kindred spirits seek to build similar Chinese walls and hinder 
every reform. 

“The clock shows five minutes to twelve. They imagine they 
hold up the time when they move back the hands to eleven. 

‘“Why does the Chancellor shrink back now from unecondi- 
tional necessity? Always the hesitator, the procrastinator, 
Bethmann-Hollweg wants to begin to cure Prussia after the war. 
Russia also promised all reforms after the war, but the war 
lasted too long for the Russians. Why postpone till to-morrow 
what is absolutely necessary to-day? ...... 

‘*Now is the time for decisive action. The difficulties which 
might arise if the Government adopts the Reichstag system for 
Prussian elections are as a featherweight as compared with the 
difficulties which will come if it does not do this. The Chan 
eellor should not delay one day, The Prussian people, as well 
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as the other German states, will stand as one man at his side if 
he acts decisively.” 

Strong words may perhaps be expected from a Socialist organ, 
but when we find journals of by no means radical tendencies 
encouraging these views we can not escape the conclusion that 

















RTY—GERMAN STYLE. 
— Bystander (London). 
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THE STATUE OF LIBE 





the demand for reform must be wide-spread. Thus the Minchner 
Post says: 

‘Tn the last fourteen days the world has become quite another 
place through Russia’s going over to democracy and the entry of 
the United States into the lists against us. Germany now stands 
against an alliance of world democracy, and the people of the 
world are persuaded and are daily becoming more convinced 
that the triumph of freedom in the world is impossible so long as 
Germany remains what she is.” 

One of the most significant indications of the spread and in- 
sistence of democratic ideals in the Fatherland is the way the 
great organs of the press are discussing the question of reform 
and lending to the movement the weight of their support. Thus 
the Kélnische Zeitung strongly advises the Imperial Chancellor 
to yield in the face of popular demand, and points out that “a 
Government which, during the war, will deal with the Polish 
question but not with the constitutional problem is illogical and 
contradicts itself.’ The powerful Frankfurter Zeitung, which 
represents enormous commercial and financial interests, tells the 
Chancellor that the “‘writing on the wall is visible, even to the 
Junkers,’’ and it proceeds: 

“‘Even in the autocratic Prussian upper House words have 
been used in favor of reform the like of which have never been 
heard before there. Never have progressive thoughts been so 
freely uttered in that home of Junkerism. ...... 

‘‘We are surrounded by democracies and must make demo- 
cratic our own State institutions if we do not want to be left 
out of the running.” 


The London Daily Chronicle expects a long and persistent 
agitation in favor of reform: 
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‘**All the speeches in the Reichstag, and the Chancellor’s 
more than any other, go to show thatthe burning question for 
Germany is and will remain that of constitutional reform. The 
National Liberal party, which had veered so largely around 
toward conservatism of recent times, now makes the same 
demand, if in milder accents, as the Socialist party. 

“Tt is abundantly clear that the constitutional question is 
going to play a great part in the remainder of the war. The 
reactionaries wil! doubtless make a fight, and there are hints that 
General Ludendorff may.be used as their champion against 
Bethmann-Hollweg. Next to Hindenburg, Ludendorff is the 
greatest factor in Germany, and behind the scenes he probably 
is the stronger force, but it should be remembered that the 
Chancellor is merely. the mouthpiece of the Kaiser, and, therefore, 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s words are an indication of the changed 
attitude of mind in the highest places. 

‘Indeed, there have been remarkable indications from Ger- 
many of late that the Kaiser is trying strenuously to find a way 
to peace out of the war, which he regards, and has for a long time 
regarded, as to all intents and purposes a lost struggle.” 


Those who expect to see ‘‘Kaiserism following Czarism”’ are 
going to be disappointed, says the London ‘Pall Mall Gazette, 
which proceeds: 

‘**There has always been a certain demand in Germany for more 
liberal institutions, and doubtless the course of events in Russia 
has given it a stimulus, but it is a very languid emotion, com- 
pared with the passion enlisted in the war and the faith that still 
adheres to Kaiserism. That faith will be the mainspring of 
German thought and action until it is overeome by the destruc- 
tion of the Empire’s military power.” 


American correspondents in Holland, however, cable that the 
entry of America into the war has had a marked effect upon the 


democratic trend in Germany. One such dispatch runs: 


‘**Cautious inquiries are being set on foot in Holland as to the 
amount of clipping which would be regarded by the United States 
us an adequate guaranty against a future outburst of Hohen- 
zollernism; and altho it is impossible to state exactly in whose 
behalf these inquiries are being made, some influential names 
are whispered. ...... 

“Tt would be unwise to underestimate the power of the Junkers 
and the extreme Royalists, who are putting up their last fight, 
but it is certain that the great weight of America’s influence 
is increasing the conviction that if Germany is to be saved 
Hohenzollernism must go.” 





THE SPREAD OF SINN FEIN—The Nationalist party no 
longer represents the Irish nation, says a special correspondent 
of the London Daily Mai!, writing from the South of Ireland, for 
the great majority of the people of the West and South now 


profess the doctrines of Sinn Fein. He writes with but little 


sympathy for the Irish cause, and says: 


“There is not the slightest doubt that here, as elsewhere 
throughout the country, Sinn Fein as an economic force has 
grown and is growing tremendously. A phenix-brood has 
arisen out of the ashes of Sackville Street, and tho there is no 
actual Sinn-Fein party, the movement is broken up into many 
small groups, each trying to find an outlet for action. 

“They consist of rebels of varying degrees—from out-and- 
out Sinn-Feiners, whose favorite diet is gunpowder and gas and 
complete isolation from anything and everything English, to the 
constitutional Sinn-Feiner, who would elect members of his clan 
to the Imperial Parliament, provided they were in favor of com- 
plete separation. These form two of the seven degrees of 
Nationalists who to-day add to the complexity of Irish affairs in 
Treland, and who include the O’Brienites, who are out for that 
kind of conciliation which means ‘If-you-don’t-agree-with me 
J-will-break-your-skull’; the Redmondites, whose policy is said 
here to be to make a Tammany Hall of Dublin Castle; the Irish 
Nation League in Ulster, and the Partition party. Through all 
these the Sinn-Fein element is sweeping like a strong spring-tide, 
and I am assured by thoughtful and observant Unionists and men 
of affairs here that if there was a general election in Ireland to- 
morrow Sinn Fein would sweep the board. Most of the national 
schools are inoculated, and inoculated deeply, with the Sinn- 
Fein germ; the women are spreading it in innumerable ways, 
and in the streets at night the Sinn-Fein rallying-song is sung 
with united fervor.” 
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§ Illustrations by courtesy of “‘ Popular Astronomy,’’ Northfield, Minn, 





ARE BOTH TARGETS? 


At the left is a photograph of a portion of the moon’s surface; at the right, a lead target riddled with bullets. The similarity of the bullet- 
marks and the lunaf “craters ”’ is held to strengthen the ‘‘ impact’ theory of the origin of the latter. iy 

















IS THE MOON A DISUSED TARGET? 


HAT THE MOON’S SURFACE shows a striking 

similarity to that of a lead target riddled with bullets 

may be seen by a glance at the accompanying photo- 
graphs, published by Donald Putnam Beard in. an article on 
“The Impact Theory of the Moon’s Craters,” in Popular 
Astronomy (Northfield, Minn., March). The theory that 
the so-called lunar ‘“‘craters” are really splashes made by meteors 
in a semiplastic globe is not new, having, like so many other 
ingenious things, been ‘‘made in Germany” by an astronomer 
named Gruithuisen, fifty years or so ago, as Mr. Beard himself 
informs us. It has, however, tho noticed in various treatises, 
been looked upon as something of an astronomical ‘‘freak.”’ 
Mr. Beard believes that it deserves more serious consideration. 
He says: 

“But the analytic development of Gruithuisen’s original idea 
into a coherent working theory of the origin of the moon’s 
features is due to a geologist, Prof. Grove K. Gilbert, of the 
United States Geological Survey. In his classical address as 
retiring President of the Philosophical Society of Washington, 
December 10, 1892, Gilbert gave exhaustive consideration to the 
origin of the rugged and precipitous craters, the dark plains 
or maria, the bright streaks radiating from Tycho, Copernicus, 
and other craters, together with several anomalous features 
which lend such striking emphasis to a phase or full view of 
our satellite. He concluded that the impact theory best ex- 
plained the phenomena included within its purview.” 


Taking up the lunar features point by point, Mr. Beard 
concludes that the lunar “‘voleanoes”’ are most frequent when 
we should least expect them; that ‘craters’ occasionally 
overlap in a way explicable only on ‘the impact hypothesis; 
that numerous furrow-shaped valleys can be explained best by 
the grazing collision of meteors; and that the spreading ‘‘rays”’ 
are white material spattered out by a plunging meteor. This 
last idea, which at first sight seems rather bizarre, has received 


interesting confirmation, Mr, Beard thinks, from the recent 
ultra-violet photographs of Prof. R. S. Wood, of Johns Hopkins, 
described some time ago in this department of Tue Dicest, 
which seem to show deposits of sulfur in these regions. Writes 
Mr. Beard: 


“If we conceive the moon as an edifice which had its*founda- 
tion in a ring or shoal of meteors encompassing the primeval 
earth, and similar to the giant planet Saturn (the meteoric 
constitution of whose rings was spectroscopically demon- 
strated by Keeler in 1895), and if we imagine this shoal gravi- 
tating together and building up our satellite by accretion, no 
violence is done the essential principles of Laplace’s immortal 
nebular hypothesis. Meteors replace molecules, that is all, 
as long ago pointed out by the late C. A. Young. The 
mechanical behavior of a meteor swarm containing indi- 
vidual masses and endowed with the ordinary velocities of 
meteors would be precisely similar to a nebulous mass of con- 
tinuous gas. 

“The mathematical analysis of the mechanical conception of 
a Saturnian ring is not in place in a discussion of this nature, 
but by imparting to the postulated meteors in the swarm orbits 
not widely variant from that of the moon’s, and in a similar 
direction, their initial velocities at impact were small as com- 
pared with those created by the moon alone. Since the course 
of these moonlets were parts of curved orbits with the moon at 
their focus, they can not justly be considered as straight lines. 
By restricting these meteors to a thin plane ring, and assuming 
a fairly equable distribution through this plane, the distribu- 
tion of impact angles deduced by Gilbert yields a curve in which 
58 per cent. deviate from the vertical less than 20 degrees; 70 
per cent. less than 30 degrees, while 80 per cent. fall within 
40 degrees from the true vertical. To the vertical infalls con- 
sequent upon this condition is due the prevalent circularity 
of the craters. 

‘‘Laboratory experiments with a lead disk 5.5 inches in 
diameter and about 0.5 inches thick as a target, into which 
.22 caliber bullets of the same material were fired, demonstrate 
experimentally the effects produced by the impacting moonlets 
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upon the moon’s surface. interesting replicas of the moon’s 
crater forms were thus obtained by the writer....... 

“The foregoing cursory discussion of the moonlet impact 
doctrine, adhering to purely physical lines of reasoning, has 
revealed a hypothesis which logically and comprehensively 
illuminates the varied and obscure phenomena of our satellite, 

















“*GROOVING ’’ ON A LUNAR LANDSCAPE. 


Made, perhaps, by a moonlet striking a glancing blow. 











the moon, and reconciles theory with the details revealed by 
the telescope. As Professor Gilbert fittingly remarked: ‘The 
impact theory applies a single process to the entire series, 
correlating size variation with form variation in a rational way. 
It brings to light the history of a great cataclysm, whose results 
include the remodeling of vast areas, the flooding of crater 
cups, the formation of irregular maria, and the conversion of 
mere cracks to rills with flat bottoms. . .. In fine, it unites 
and organizes as a rational and coherent whole the varied strange 
appearances whose assemblage on our neighbor’s face can not 
have been fortuitous.’ 

“Through the inconceivably gradual process of accretion 
the substances which were busied to form the moon’s mass did 
not undergo fusion. Consequertly, the motive force for the 
initiation of voleanic processes was never present in our satellite. 
And even had molten lava underlaid the lunar crust, the absence 
there of seas in the dark maria went bail for the immunity of 
the moon against the ravages of voleanic fury....... 

“Thus, meteors, or rather moonlets, act as protagonist to the 
solution of the lunar enigma—Rosetta stones by which we may 
comprehensively decipher the age-old lunar hieroglyphic and 
evoke a clear conception of what went before our tardy advent 
upon the scene of things cosmic.” 





BEES AS ADVANCE GUARDS—Man has for centuries 
imprest various animals into his service for military purposes, 
but it has remained for the Germans in East Africa to mobilize 
bees against the enemy. According to a story in La Nature 
(Paris), this is just what was done early in the war when English 
troops had set out from Mombasa toward the neighboring Ger- 
man port of Tanga, the terminus of the Woshi Railroad. ‘‘The 
country is covered with a thick forest traversed by narrow paths. 
In the trees near the latter the Germans had placed swarms of 
bees which had been stupefied by smoke and then placed in 
leather bottles.’’ The bottles were closed by covers or stoppers 
connected with cords and wires which were laid across the paths, 
but carefully concealed in sand or underbrush. When the regi- 
ments of the Loyal North Lancashire and the Cashmere Fusi- 
leers arrived they promptly fell into the unexpected trap. When 
their feet caught in the cords the covers were pulled off the 
novel hives and the doughty little warriors rushed out furious 
for the attack. The British soldiers were completely routed, 
some men receiving as many as a hundred stings. 
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THE METRIC “MYTH” 


HAT ONE OF THE BEST: EXAMPLES of myth- 

development in human history is the progress of the 

case for the metric system is the somewhat startling 
charge made by Mr. F. A. Halsey, editor emeritus of The Ameri- 
can Machinist (New York). The acceptance of this ‘‘ mythical” 
case, asserted to be ‘‘without investigation or question,” is 
called ‘‘a discreditable chapter in the history of modern science.”’ 
The case for the metri¢ system, as it now stands, Mr. Halsey 
goes on to say, is really based on five myths, which he states 
as follows and then proceeds to discuss, with the object of 
showing that they are in truth what he asserts them to be: 


“1. The system is in universal use except in the United 
States, the British Empire, and Russia, and frequently Russia 
is placed in the metric column. 

“2. The adoption of the system is easy and the transition 
period short. 

**3. The system leads to an important saving of time in 
calculations. 

“4. The system leads to an important saving of time in 
primary education. 

“5. The adoption of the system is important in the interest 
of foreign trade.” 


Myth number 1, Mr. Halsey says, is an outgrowth of number 
2. Assuming that the system is easy of adoption, it follows that 
it must be in full use in all countries that have authorized it. 
This, he assures us, is by no means the case. The system is 
compulsory only in a few countries of Western Europe, and 
only in these is it in general use in trade. In countries where, 
as in Great Britain and the United States, the law is simply 
permissive, the old units ‘have not been displaced. Says Mr. 


Halsey: 


‘‘The people everywhere show substantially unanimous prefer- 
ence for their old non-decimal units, even after, in some countries, 
several generations of use of the new and in spite of the im- 
position of legal penalties. This preference can be explained 
in two ways and in two only: Either the old units are preferred 
because they have been found better for their purpose than 
the new, after long trial of the latter, or the change from the 
old to the new system is so difficult that. even compulsory laws 











COLOR THAT IS NOT LOCAL IN ORIGIN. 


The bright streaks radiating from the two craters are believed due 
to the collisions of moonlets containing light-colored minerals. 











are not able to bring it about. It is for the metric party to 
choose between the-horns of this dilemma, either of which is 
fatal to their case. 

“The broad fact stands out that in no country whatever— 
France included—have the people adopted the system in trade 
and commerce because of its supposed advantages. Wherever 
and to whatever extent it is used in trade and commerce, its 
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use is due to compulsion. Were the advantages claimed for 
it real, compulsion would long ago have become unnecessary. 
The adoption of improvements is always because of their merits; 
and were the metric system an improvement, it would be 
adopted for that reason. 


With regard to the claim that time is saved in calculation 
by the use of metric units, Mr. Halsey charges that it is based 
on the consideration of pure- 


“There is a certain amount of information, as distinguished 
from construction, that should be given to a foreign buyer in 
his own units of measurement, be they metric or non-metric. 
Of machine tools, for example, the capacity or dimensions of 
the largest piece of work to which they are adapted, tlhe dimen- 
sions of the space occupied, and the weight should be given in 
the customer’s units. We print our catalogs for foreign buyers 
in their own languages, and it would be of large advantage to 





ly hypothetical problems. 
Kilometers may, of course, 
be reduced to millimeters 
simply by altering the posi- 
tion of a decimal point, 
while the reduction of miles 
to inches takes a lot of 
figuring. But, objects Mr. 
Halsey: 


“The trouble with these 
problems is that they are 
purely hypothetical. No 
one has them to do—no 
reader of these pages has 
occasion to solve such prob- 
lems outside of the school- 
room or laboratory. With 
the exception of feet and 
inches, which are used in 
combination, altho the ten- 
dency is against the prac- 
tise, quantities are com- 
monly exprest in a single 
unit. Thus the flow of 
aqueducts and the capacity 
of pumping engines and of 
city reservoirs are given in 
gallons and the strength of 
materials in pounds per 
square inch. Similarly, 
when we buy small quanti- 
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ties of things at the drug- Copyrighted by the Newman Traveltalks and Brown & Dawson, New York 


store, we do it by the ounce 
and its fractions, while if 
we buy larger quantities at 
the grocery, we do it by 
the pound and its fractions 








BRIDGE-BUILDING WITH BAMBOO. 


Bamboo is probably the most useful thing that growsin the East. Here the Japanese are using a complex 
scaffolding of the slender stems as a temporary support for a steel railroad-bridge across a mountain gorge 














—pounds and ounces being 

practically never mixed. 

Again, we buy milk by the quart, gasoline by the gallon, grain 
by the bushel, and cement by the barrel, but no reader of these 
pages’ ever sees the units used conjointly. The civil engineer 
uses the mile as his long, and the foot as his short, unit of length 
—these units being divided decimally for the purposes of mez- 
surement and calculation—but he seldom or never uses the two 
in combination. His unit of excavation is the cubic yard, but 
like the others it stands alone. Reduction, ascending and de- 
scending, among these units is among the rarest of problems, 
and the ratios between them are about the least important 
things that ever provoked a heated discussion. ..... z 

“In commercial transactions no one. has shown and no one 
can show the slightest advantage in the purchase of dry goods 
by the meter as against the yard, groceries by the kilogram 
as against the pound, or milk by the liter as against the quart. 
The claim which one often sees that the metric system would 
be a protection against short weight is, of course, absurd. There 
is nothing to prevent the making and using of short metric, 
with the same facility as short English, measures.” 

Turning next to the saving in time in primary instruction, 
Mr. Halsey denies it. There would even be a loss, he says, 
if the metric system were taught thoroughly, as it now is not. 
Coming finally to his last ‘‘myth”—the importance to our for- 
eign trade of the adoption of the metric system—he says: 

“The matter is as broad as it is long. If our goods are not 
acceptable in metric countries because of the units used in 
making them, metric goods should for the same reason be un- 
acceptable here. We import vast quantities of such goods, but 
no reader of these pages ever heard the question raised. We 
buy these goods without thought or question regarding the 
system of measurements used in their construction. 


ourselves if we could conduct correspondence in those languages. 
This most of us can not do, but we can give commercial and 
general information and invoice goods in foreign weights and 
measures. This it is the most common of common sense to do, 
and this is all there is of the foreign-trade myth. 

“To say that this involves the metric system is equivalent 
to saying that the printing of catalogs for, or the writing of 
letters to, Spanish America in the Spanish language involves 
the adoption of that language. To say that the steel mills of 
Pennsylvania shall change their entire mill practise and pro- 
cedure, in order to invoice shipments in metric instead of English 
tons, is preposterous. 

“Here again we place fact against imagination, and again 
imagination goes to the wall.” 





A BRIDGE OF GRASS—Under this title The Popular Science 
Monthly describes an interesting bit of false-work construction 
in Japan. The work is really of bamboo, but the writer justifies 
his heading by reminding us that since bamboo is a grass, the 
bridge illustrated is literally a grass bridge. We read: 

“The intricate structure is the work of Japanese bridge- 
builders. Because lumber is scarce in Japan the engineers had 
to rely upon the serviceable bamboo. The bridge is 400 feet 
long and 125 feet high. Two steel members already span the 
cafion, supported by the bamboo poles. The largest pieces of 
wood to be used in the construction of the bridge are those form- 
ing the superstructure—round poles supporting the weight of 
the top steel beams. When the steel bridge was completed the 
bamboo false work was removed to the next bridge-building job. 
Bamboo is a long-wearing material, so that the framework may 
be used over and over again.” 








THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS 
™ T= PROMINENCE given in the Scriptures to these 


animals as symbolic of two great classes of humanity 

has emphasized their contrasting peculiarities. That 
these contrasts are not limited to metaphor, or to literature, is 
shown by a recent discussion between the breeders and keepers 
of the two kinds of stock, especially with regard to their avail- 
ability as an agency to convert brush-land into grass-land. We 
quoted, in our issue of January 13 last, from an article in Town 
Development (New York), to the effect that sheep will perform 
this kind of job ‘‘in a surprizingly short time,’’ and that Angora 
goats ‘‘are no better rubbish-destroyers than sheep” and bring 
a smaller profit to the breeder. To all of this The Angora Journal 
(Portland, Ore., February) takes exception, noting at the outset, 
apparently as a sort of demerit, ‘that the paper in which the 
article originated and Tae Dicxsst, which quoted it, are ‘‘both 
published in New York”—a locality where obviously one’s 
knowledge of both sheep and goats, in the true or zoological 
sense, must be limited to hear- 
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meat, therefore, is equally fit for human food with the flesh of 
the sheep. Present prices of goats for the range are well up 
to the prevailing figures for sheep. Mohair, the fleece of the 
Angora goat, is in strong demand for plushes for upholstery and 
for ladies’ cloaks and furs. Long mohair for wigs brings as high 
as twenty dollars per pound. Palm Beach cloth is made entirely 
of mohair. It is the most durable textile fabric known to the 
weaver’s art. The industry is little over thirty years old in 
the United States. The first importation of Angora goats was 
made in 1849, but the commercial importance of the industry 
was not recognized until late in the eighties. It is growing 
steadily and demand for stock can not be supplied.” 





RAILWAY-SIGNALS IN THE STREETS 
=] “SAFETY-FIRST” IDEA has affected the public 


as well as the railways, and traffic officers at busy street- 
intersections in cities have become a necessity. But 
regulation that is satisfactory for the slower traffic may be 
compared to the simple types of interlocking plants used for 
unimportant points on the railways. Crossings with heavy fast 
trains require better protection 





say. It lets out the fact, in- 
cidentally, that goat’s meat has 
been selling in large quantities 
asmutton. Says The Journal: 

“Sheep are a grass-feeding 
stock; they will not eat brush 
unless forced to do so by ab- 
sence of other pasturage. They 
will browse on scant pasture, 
leaving the hazel, willow, or 
other bushes to grow unmolest- 
ed if any grass is to be had. On 
the other hand, goats will leave 
grass to sheep and cattle if any 
green tree or shrub growth is 
available. They prefer it. 
Sheep never stand. upright on 
the hind legs to browse; goats 
will browse off the foliage and 


tender bark to a height of six oe : ris 








and are now properly guarded 
by the best interlocking devices 
that science and brains can 
produce. In like manner, says 
Mr. W. D. Cleveland in The 
Signal Engineer (Chicago), it 
has also become necessary for , 
a city to provide better protec- 
tion for its high-speed automo- 
bile fire-department equipment 
where traffic is congested. A 
comparatively new idea in sig- 
naling for this purpose, recently 
developed in the city of Port- 
land, Oregon, is described by 
Mr. Cleveland. It is of impor- 
tance, he says, because it prom- 
| ises to reduce accidents to the 





feet and even higher. Forest a public, prevent lawsuits, and 
officials have adopted goats as gmc . 
a means of keeping fire-breaks tie : | save thousands of dollars in 
elear of underbrush. Goats are She damage to fire-apparatus. He 
used to do the pioneering ahead a OOS ok | goes on: 
of other live stock on new lands —_______—__— Sa 

Illustrations by courtesy of ** The Signal Engineer,’’ Chicago. sé Railway-signals were adopt- 


in many Western States. 
‘**As to the profit in keeping 





A STREET FIRE-SIGNAL SET. 


ed because it was known that, 
the railroads were getting satis- 








goats compared with’ sheep, it 
may be well to consider the 
prices paid for raw products—wool from the sheep and 
mohair from the goats. Wool is being sold in the market, 
unscoured, or ‘in the grease,’ at 28 cents to 30 cents per 
pound. Mohair has been selling from 52 cents to 60 cents 
per pound, and the present quotations are above the latter 
figure. The average clip, as Robert M. Carrons, the corre- 
spondent quoted, will agree, runs from eight to ten pounds per 
head. The average clip from goats runs from three and one- 
half to five pounds, with the average near the five-pound mark. 
Thus $2.50 from each of the animals is not an excessive estimate. 
In the Kansas City, Chicago, and Fort Worth stock-yards goat 
meat has been sold in the past year as mutton, and retailed 
to householders in unlimited quantities as such. The price 
paid was within 50 cents per hundred pounds of that paid 
for sheep mutton, and it is, in fact, not to be distinguished 
from sheep mutton, else there would have arisen a protest 
from consumers. The prejudice against goats is unquestionable. 
It has been created by the inhabitant of the vacant city-lot— 
a neglected creature that was forced to get subsistence by any 
means it could. It gnawed the labels from tin cans to get the 
taste of the paste beneath—and acquired a reputation for eating 
tin cans. The goat of the open fields and prosperous farms 
is as different from the vacant-lot or common type as is the 
Hereford thoroughbred from the raw-boned cow of the city 
suburbs. The goat is the cleanest feeder of the live-stock world. 
It will not eat straw or hay that has been under foot. It nibbles 
the choicest bits of foliage and rejects all uncleanness. Its 


factory results with them and 
that they had passed the experimental stage. Therefore, by 
adopting this type of signal, which has approached a state of 
perfection, the city saved experimenting with other devices. 
Another point in favor of railway-signals for this use was that 
when the power is off, or anything goes wrong, they will auto- 
matically go to stop, altho the bell will not ring nor the lights 
burn. If the power were off and the signal at stop, any one 
passing such a fire-signal would be violating the traffic rules 
and could be punished, since absolutely no excuse is acceptable 
to a police magistrate. 

“Up to the present time, Portland has installed seven of these 

. signals in different parts of the city, and it is the intention 
to add a few each year, so that within a few years the city will 
be one of the best-signaled cities in the United States. ...... 

“The signal mechanism is... clamped to a mast made 
from old pipe by the fire department. This is an interesting 
feature, showing the adaptability of the signal to any kind of a 
pole or structure. Unlike the railway signal, the usual ladder 
is not used, but the inspector takes with him a small wooden 
ladder when making his rounds. In order to place the signal 
safely above street traffic a height of 16 feet was adopted as 
BURROBEG.. . . .s « 

‘* All telephone and fire-alarm telegraph circuits start from the 
office of the superintendent of fire-alarm and police telegraph, 
where are located all electrical devices controlling the fire- 
telegraph circuits for the entire city. Adjoining the office is 
the storage-battery room, where all the energy is received for 
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the fire-alarm telegraph. Any call coming in by telephone or 
telegraph is received here first, before any fire company receives 
it, and it is the duty of the attendant to lower the fire-signals 
to the stop position for the particular fire company answering 
that call. The city is laid out in routes for each company 
answering a call, and if a general alarm is given they follow a 
certain prescribed route. In this way the fire-signals can be 
raised in a few minutes after the fire company has passed any 
of them, as each company reports when it leaves its quarters. 
In this way it does not disarrange the street-car schedule nor 
cause traffic to become congested too much on one street, as only 
the signals protecting that certain route are down. It is the 
duty of the firemen to watch the fire-signals, and if they find one 
raised before they reach it, the speed of the 
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particles can be projected even tho the word bacteria may be 
unknown to him. During every moment of our earthly exist» 
ence we are constantly inhaling and exhaling. Many thousands 
of cubic feet of air. are thus taken in and given out during each 
day, and this goes on at night just as well as during our waking 
period. Imagine, therefore, what takes place when a person 
with an acute cold, for instance, enters a crowded hall. 

“It is coming to be recognized more and more that many, if 
not most, of the acute infectious diseases are air-borne. This 
must be true, for they first manifest themselves on the mucous 
membrane of the respiratory tract. Scarlet fever, measles, 
diphtheria, and many other like infections of childhood first 
manifest themselves in the nose and throat. Only recently it 
has been abundantly proved thaf infantile 
paralysis is caused by a very minute organ- 





fire-apparatus must be decreased from 35 to 





10 miles per hour. 

“The cost of maintenance of these signals 
is so small as to be almost negligible. The 
alternating-current signals cost about $4 per 
year for power, and the direct-current signals 
are operated at $6 per signal per year; these 
prices are flat rates, as no meters are used, 
and include everything at the signal, such 
as the operation of signal-motor, lights, 
and bell.” 


TEAM-WORK IN GERM-LAND 


“COMMON COLD” is a mixture 
of diseases—the product of team- 
work on the part of several different 
kinds of bacteria. This, we are assured by 
Dr. Irving W. Voorhees, writing in American 
Medicine (New York, February), is the rea- 
son why so many colds successfully resist 





all ordinary remedies. If a cold were not 
so familiar a disease that it has become an 
object of contempt, not to say of ridicule, 
we might know it as it is—not only one of 
the most uncomfortable of maladies, but the 
forerunner, often, of much worse afflictions. 
The medical profession, says Dr. Voorhees, 
is now agreed that a cold is something more 
than an annoyance. Associated with the 
“cold”? germ, or micrococcus of ecatarrh, 
there is not infrequently the germ of pneu- 
monia or that of tuberculosis. Once the soil 
is prepared by what seems to be an infection 
of no real significance, there is no telling 
what complications may ensue. The doctor 


goes on: A STREET FIRE-SIGNAL BETWEEN FIRES. 








ism recoverable from cultures of the nose 
and throat.” 


If it were possible to isolate every person 
having a cold, colds would become as rare 
as smallpox, Dr. Voorhees thinks. Since 
this is not possible, what can be done to limit 
the infection? First, he answers, we can 
teach a certain percentage of humanity how 
to avoid scattering the germs. He goes on 
to explain: 


‘The more intelligent element can be 
taught how all infections are spread, and can 
be depended on to exercise the same kind of 
care that surgeons and nurses employ in the 
operating-room in preventing the transmis- 
sion of germs from one patient to another. 
All discharges should be burned and not 
handled by innocent persons who know 
nothing of the ways of transmission. Inex- 
pensive handkerchiefs should be used and 
promptly destroyed, not washed in publie 
laundries. The patient should be taught 
that his hands and clothing catch the dis- 
charge and may transmit it to others. 
Close contact (kissing, petting, ete.) should 
be interdicted. 

‘‘A very important thing is to secure 
prompt and efficient treatment at the very 
beginning. In going over my _ personal 
records, I find that fully 95 per cent. of all 
patients coming for treatment do not appear 

. before the third or fifth day. The infection 
is by that time pretty thoroughly established 
and constitutional symptoms of headache 
chilly sensations, muscular pains, fatigue, 
ete., are in evidence. Very seldom has any 
effectual effort been made to check the 
trouble at its source in the nose or throat, 
while strenuous measures have often been 








‘‘Beeause a cold is an acute infectious 
disease it should never be neglected. If its 
tendency to infect were widely understood, it would be one of 
the reportable conditions along with scarlet fever and diph- 
theria, and no physician could pass it by earelessly without 
laying himself open to severe criticism and a fine for neglecting 
a publie duty. 

‘*Because most people seem to recover from a cold with no 
more apparent aftermath than unpleasant memories, it is looked 
upon as a necessity of modern life, or at least as an unkind 
visitation of fate. Nevertheless it is only too often the pre- 
cursor of a prolonged illness and, ultimately, of a fatal issue. 
The determined effort of the Board of Health of New York 
City to prevent droplet infection in public conveyances ought 
to be heartily supported. It may be an impossible task, but it is 
surely worth trying. Perpetual warfare ought to be waged 
against those who wilfully cough and sneeze ‘into the open’ 
without protecting the face with a handkerchief. It is com- 
mon practise to go through the paroxysm first and to produce 
the handkerchief afterward, and it is perfectly surprizing to see 
people do this whose every gesture would indicate that in all 
other respects they had been perfectly brought up. . . . Spitting 
on the floor is in reality much less dangerous to public health 
than this sputtering of fresh germ-laden spray into the air- 
ways of defenseless passengers. Coughing or sneezing into 
the strong sunlight gives one a very vivid impression of how far 





adopted toward constitutional attack. A 
purgative, hot mustard foot-baths, quinin 
and whisky, aspirin, Turkish bath, some concoction prescribed 
by an obliging druggist, and many things based on superstition 
and ignorance have all been tried before consulting the nose 
and throat specialist, who can see just where the trouble lies and 
treat it accordingly. Direct application of antiseptic agents to 
the original focus of infection in the nose, throat, or lungs is now 
possible by refined methods which are efficient in 90 per cent. 
of all cases. ys’ es 

‘‘When local treatment is instituted at home it usually con- 
sists in inhalations. These, while of undoubted occasional value, 
are not sufficiently concentrated to be of bactericidal use. There 
is no doubt that when a cold is well under way, constitutional 
treatment must often be combined with local measures, but not 
in every ease, for just so soon as the local condition improves 
the general symptoms clear up also. Local treatment can not 
be self-applied, for it is obviously impossible for any one who 
does not know the anatomy of the nose to see what he is doing 
—in fact, the specialist does not always find it easy even with 
all his resources. ...... 

“This direct method of treatment is so successful that it is 
perfectly surprizing how few people know that it can be done. 
If it were widely known days of anxious suffering could be 
avoided. Every nose and throat specialist is equipped to carry 
it out thoroughly and efficiently.” 


























































































































HOW THE BIRDS SING 


N IRISHMAN who had been born and reared with the 
sound of the skylark in his ears once said, ‘‘There are 
no song-birds in America.”’ But, then, he had spent 

his sojourn here mainly in New York, where the songless English 
sparrow monopolizes bird attention. ‘‘Environment first gave 
the bird the need to sing, by impressing its mood upon him,”’ says 
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“ All birds sing to our whistling octaves, or even higher.” 


Alida Chanler in The New Country Life (Garden City). Perhaps 
this is an indictment of New York, for she also says ‘‘only 
character itself affects character.’’ Also, ‘‘The earth moods 
alone are powerful; they are steady, or if they change they 
evolve slowly, as character changes.’’ Therefore, she thinks, 
‘they influence the character of live and impressionable creatures 
inhabiting them.’’ There are land-birds that ‘‘range so far 
across varying landscapes that no earth mood gains predomi- 
nance over them.”’ Such a ‘‘cosmopolitan”’ bird is the sparrow, 
who is here called ‘‘a tramp, undistinguished in voice or appear- 
ance, not to mention manners.’’ The crow is credited with a 
“little better breeding,”’ and some taste, since he prefers country 
Still, he’s a ‘‘highway robber, and instead of a 
Cedar waxwings; 


life to cities. 
song he has elaborate signals for his fellows.” 
ealled ‘‘ Bohemians” in Europe, roam through many countries in 
flocks of a dozen or more. But the water-thrush, we are told, 
“has a ringing song that suggests the waterfalls beside which 
he lives; the red-winged blackbird’s voice is reedy and liquid, 


quite apart from our association of him with bulrushes and 
lazy-flowing marsh streams; the dry-voiced chipping sparrow 
lives inland and sings like a cricket in a tree.’’ In such a vein 
the writer disentangles the bird-song from the character of the 
bird-home: 


“It is early spring. Steam hovers over wet, brown leaves, 
and lengthened shadbush-buds follow the sun on its westward 
course. Seattered little spruce-trees on the lawn look dark 
and forbidding against the fresh green of young grass. A tiny 
stream bubbles near by, and that is the only sound. Then a 
bird begins to sing. It is a definitely shaped little song: a 
staccato. note of introduction repeated three times, a quick 
downward run of half a dozen notes, and a nondescript buzz, 
high-pitched, to end off with. The voice is sprightly, and since 
the singer is beside water, the run has a gurgling quality. It 
would be dry in a brother who happened to live by the roadside, 
for this is the song-sparrow, the most sensitive of all our singers. 
The quality of his voice depends on the surroundings of each 
individual bird rather than on the chosen haunts of the whole 
species. The order of notes also varies, sometimes the buzz is 
left out, and sometimes the run comes first of all, so that it would 
be misleading to write one formula for all songs of these sparrows. 
Yet it is easy to recognize song-sparrows everywhere by the 
repeated note and the sprightly delivery. Their songs are of 
light-hearted pleasure and youth, of gallantry and careless 
charm. 

“There are song-sparrows in every country-lane, in every 
little garden. Sometimes, in the same kind of shrubbery that 
they like, a brown thrasher can be found. He is quite a rare 
bird, and his song is rather of restrained passion than of care- 
free joy. His voice is much like the English blackbird’s, com- 
paratively low-pitched. He sings in triplets or groups of two or 
of four notes, each group repeated once or maybe twice, and 
separated by a slight pause from the next group. It is an 
intricate song, classic in form when compared to the way most 
birds sing. It is divided up into metrical lines, some couplets, 
some even in triplets. The only lapse of form is in the ending, 
which comes as soon as the thrasher wants to stop singing. 
This is true of all bird-songs. Some birds repeat one regular 
phrase over and over, so that it is possible to describe their song 
as a unit repeated indefinitely. But most birds ramble on, or 
stop, with no form at all. Our barred staff is therefore not 
very well suited to interpreting bird-songs. In the reproduc- 
tion, accented notes are marked individually, and bars are dis- 
pensed with altogether. The pitch of high-singing birds is 
naturally hard to determine, so instead of attempting accuracy 
of key, the songs have been written in the easiest keys.”’ 


All birds sing in our whistling octaves, or even higher, it is 
affirmed. ‘‘Their small size makes them sensitive to quicker 
vibrations than we can detect, and our speaking voices must be 
to them as the lowing of a cow is to us.”” We are made ac- 
quainted with others: 


*‘Suddenly there is a single note, repeated deliberately, then 
hurriedly, till it runs to a passionate trill. It is the field- 
sparrow. He sings as well as the best-trained Harz canary, yet 
Nature has been his only teacher. The song is perfect in its 
simplicity, it thrills with joy as of realized dreams, of happiness 
attained. Another singer of the fields, less passionate as he is 
more serene, is the meadow-lark. His clear, high whistles float 
in swinging sweetness like incense over the country. The notes 
are smooth tones and half-tones in two downward runs of three 
to five notes each, the second run starting above the first, and 
ending on or about the first note. The whole is sung as if with 
one breath. The poignancy of this song actually voices the 
beauty of far-flung meadows. It has the flowing ease of swift, 
natural motions, as the grace of a leaping deer. Quite a dif- 
ferent note of the fields is struek by the bobolink, whose mood is 
one of rollicking humor. His quick-sprinkled notes sparkle up 
with delight, and seem to be bubbling with rapture. At first 
low, as the sound of a brook tumbling into cavernous little pools, 
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the notes rise pell-mell, all jumbled up and scintillating like spray 
in the sunshine, till they are lost in sounds too high to be dis- 
tinguished by our sense of pitch. 

‘Beyond the fields there is a road, bordered on the farther 
side by deciduous woods. Along this road, in the oak-branches 
overhead, a red-eyed vireo prattles all day long. Warble and 
pause, warble and pause, the two alternate with exasperating 
regularity. The warble is of four or five notes that have no 
particular tone-quality, and run rapidly in designs that remind 
one of five-finger exercises. Each pause lasts as long as one 
warble, and there is something cut and dried about this which 
makes the vireo an excellent sympathizer for matter-of-fact 
moods. But such moods are in themselves so unsympathetic 
that one presses forward into the woods to escape this vireo’s 
small talk. In the restful company of motionless, silent, yet 
living trees, peace very soon returns. A wood pewee is singing 
in the distance. With languorous nonchalance he repeats, 
“Pee-a-wee, pee-yer.’ There is nothing matter of fact about the 
pewee. His is the luxurious ease of the contented loafer. His 
soothing drawl lulls to meditation; all tension relaxes, and 
nature’s mood of brooding content fills the woods.” 


It may seem fantastic to put actual words or even verbally 
exprest sentiments into the mouths of birds, yet who has not 
felt that he has heard the birds form sentences perhaps more 
complete than that attributed to the green warbler, ‘‘’Tis, ’tis, 
*tis sweet here,’”’ or the other warbler who finds it ‘‘too late 
to register.” Once giving way to this interpretative mood, it 
comes easy to hear such things as these: 


‘Back of the trees rise granite rocks, gray with dry mosses. 
Here and there hemlocks are grouped among the oaks and 
maples, and singly a few white pines stand among the rocks. 
From one of these comes a lisping call, the chickadee’s familiar 
voice—‘ Chi-dee-dee-dee, er-slips-er-wee,’ and other funny little 
sounds. Then from the lisps and calls a song emerges, two ex- 
quisite notes well within our whistling range, the first a tone 
or two higher than the second. From another pine two more 
notes answer the first two, as a chickadee over there takes up the 
tune. It is great fun to imitate these whistles, for the chicka- 
dees answer quite readily. Other birds answer to their call- 
notes, but never to their songs. Perhaps this is the chickadee’s 
eall, and his less musical lisping he considers a song! After 
listening to both call and song for a while, one is conscious of a 
background of many little songs, all of different accent but of 
one tone quality, a high, unobtrusive kind of a tone. These are 
the songs of different species of warblers. In describing them 
it is necessary to use phrases which suggest contrasted con- 
sonants, for the vowels are usually nothing but double e; also 
the tone-pitch of one kind of warbler is apt to be identical with 
that of another kind. Among other birds the same pitch is 
shared by all of one species (except chickadee whistles), but not 
by related species. The black-throated green warbler seems to 
say, ‘Trees, trees, see the trees,’ with rising inflection. Then he 
exclaims more rapidly: ‘’Tis, tis, tis sweet here.’ One of the 
hooded warbler’s songs, which is not mentioned in books that 
give his other two songs, is ‘7'0o late, too late to register.’ This 
warbler really belongs to a louder-voiced type than the ‘double 
e’ singers, as his two other songs show: ‘You must come to the 
woods or you won't see me,’ and ‘Come if you care to.’ 

‘*Prominent among the other loud-voiced warblers are the 
ovenbird, water-thrush, and Maryland yellowthroat. These 
three have flight-songs, which are ecstatic forms of their usual 
songs. It is night, the shadows are very deep, and the silence 
also. Then, as if shot from a bow, a vibrant song shoots out 
from the trees. Breaking from the woods, it rises high over- 
head, curves, and falls back into silence and shadow. It is the 
ovenbird’s flight-song, heard only in the remote woods. His 
familiar call of ‘icacher, teacher, TEACHER’ is to this song as 
prose is to poetry. There are enough ‘teacher’ calls in the flight- 
song to identify the singer, as there are enough outlines by 
moonlight to recognize the landscape. ...... 

‘*Nature’s ways are different from ours. We must have open 
minds to understand her, to seek her in her world, so unlike our 
own. Sympathy answers to sympathy. Law-bound Nature 
ean not come to us, so we must go to her and learn her language 
if we would lift ever so slightly the veil of mystery that shrouds 
her. Taming shy animals or feeding birds—such things alone 
are not the key to her heart. 

‘‘Not to read human ways into Nature, but to study her 
sympathetically for her own sake, is to be a nature-lover. And 
she rewards her lovers with a constant source of joy that no 
man can take away.” 


1061 
AUTHORS AND ARTISTS AS “ VIGILANTES ” 


OT TO BE SHAMED by the college boys, authors and 
N artists have begun mobilization, and formed in New 
York a society under the name of the Vigilantes. Their 
purpose, announced at their first meeting, is to devise ‘‘ ways 
and means to drive the peace-at-any-price men to cover, to 
arouse the youth of the nation to their duties in peace and war, 
and to carry on a propaganda that will thrill the country in 
what they call the hour of peril.’”” According to the New York 
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ANSWER. 
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TRY THESE ON THE BIRDS AND SEE HOW MANY 
Sun this vigilant band numbers such well-known names as Irvin 
S. Cobb, who was on the European scene as a war-correspondent 
in the first days of the conflict, James B. Connolly, George Ade, 
Wallace Irwin, Augustus Thomas, Jesse Lynch Williams, Mark 
Sullivan, Joe Mitchell Chapple, Julian Street, James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, Lawrence Abbott, Porter Emerson Browne, and 
Charles Hanson Towne. The writers have planned the most 
‘“‘expensive”’ publicity campaign ever developed in America; 
‘‘expensive,’”’ comments 7'he Sun, “‘if the services of the artists 
and authors were to be paid for at usual rates, for they plan 
to furnish articles daily for the newspapers.’’ One of the speak- 
ers at the first gathering, Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, the banker, 
declared that ‘‘as each French youth dies in battle in France, so 
the mantle of responsibility is falling upon the shoulders of 
American boys.” If the Vigilantes could drive home this idea, he 
said, ‘‘they could accomplish a good that could not be measured 
by, any standards.” It is no small audience, the 25,000,000 
readers of daily newspapers that the Vigilantes plan to reach. 
Ade was another speaker, who dropt not his usual 
The Sun thus 


George 
witticisms, but words of sardonic flavor, that 


passes on to us: 


““George Ade said the time has come ‘to drive home to the 
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people of one-cylinder type that whether we have war or not 
we must have universal service.’ He remarked that altho 
America is first in many things, the country also is first in having 
a vast number ‘of half-baked liabilities between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five.’ The American youth, he continued, 
is fresher than green paint, than which nothing is fresher. He 
then went on to emphasize the fact that these boys must be 
taught their civic duties and must be aroused to their 
responsibilities. 

“Mr. Ade talked of the people of Missouri who sent ‘Bill 
Stone to the Senate, whereas some people thought he should 
have been sent to some institution.’ He emphasized the necessity 
of telling the boys of the country that the present war is a strug- 
gle between ‘despotism and democracy and if despotism wins 
everybody must get ready to wear a collar made in Germany.’”’ 





THE PASSING ERA OF THE PEN 


HE GOLDEN DAY is foreseen by an English writer 

when humanity will beeome released from ‘‘the slavery 

of the archaic, laborious, untidy, slow, and thought- 
clogging pen.’”’ In place of the little nib that has been thought 
mightier than the sword he sees a “‘universal typewriter.’’ For 
his own people the embargo put by exigencies of the shipping 
problem on the importation of the typewriter, dubbed by him 
that ‘“‘little God-send to toiling humanity,” is viewed as a 
means of hastening the golden day. For British inventors and 
manufacturers can now be spurred by this opportunity to place 
upon the market the universal typewriter that will cost only a 
few dollars. The writer, Mr. Twells Brex, proceeds in the Lon- 
don Daily Mail in a sort of prose ode to the prosaic instrument 
that is supposed to be tolerated for business but eschewed 
for any personal use: 

“One of the reforms of the hard-working, efficiency-craving 
lean years in front of us will have to be the abolition of the pen. 
No one accustomed to using a typewriter ever uses a pen again 
willingly. People who use a typewriter harden their hearts to 
write with it even their most private letters. Their relatives 
and friends contend that the typewriter kills personality and 
individuality. They cease to grumble when they discover that 
typewritten letters are twice as long and ‘newsy,’ and always 
legible. I know a man who proposed in a typewritten letter 
and was accepted in another typewritten letter. This marriage 
is not less happy than other men’s. 

‘*There are schools for typewriting, but one wonders what they 
have to teach. There is little to learn. Four years ago I sat 
down to my own beloved machine as an absolute novice. It 
was alarming for half an hour. The first complete sentence I 
wrote ran as follows: 

““*f£Gaar% L*P&zglarg ot :J@zodipl=and ynewerpsy tum.’ 

“‘But I had so far mastered the typewriter that before the day 
was out I had typed a column for a page of The Daily Mail. 
In two days I could write faster than with the pen; in two weeks 
my typewriter had earned its cost in work that I would never 
have done except by its inspiration and ease. 

“The sight of the keyboard of his typewriter inspires a writer 
just as the sight of the keyboard of a piano inspires a musician. 
It is a ludicrous superstition that typewriting cramps literary 
imagination or facility; just as ludicrous as the other supersti- 
tion that typewritten letters contain no individuality of the 
writer. A logical extension of that latter absurd argument 
would be that the printing-press destroys individuality and 
quality even more. But I have never heard any one yet say 
that Keats’s ‘Ode to the Nightingale’ or Hamlet’s soliloquy is 
literary dead mutton because they can not be read in the author’s 
hand. 

“The pen, the horrible, sticky, toilsome pen, kills inspiration 
and balks work. Think of a workman’s tool that is so awkward 
that the mere constant use of it ineurs a muscular-nervous 
disease! How many great works may not have been lost to 
the world by ‘writers’ cramp’? What further glorious plays 
might not Shakespeare have written had he possest a typewriter? 
I have always believed, too, that the ignorance of his age of 
typewritten documents was the undoing of King John; he never 
would have signed Magna Carta had he been able to read what 
was in it. 

“As long as there are checks and receipts to sign, autographs 
to be penned to letters, and dark places in the world where a 
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typewriter can not be hired for a few pence, children will still 
have to learn the horrible task of the pen. But give them a 
chance in the keen days to come by teaching them to typewrite 
as a matter of routine.” 





*“ HEARING” AND “SEEING” PLAYS 
7S THEATER IN AMERICA is likely to show very 


early the effects of the war. Accessions to our stage 

from the warring countries have been many, and, more 
important still, among these accessions have been men like 
the Russian, Ordynsky, and the Frenchman, Jacques Copeau. 
The former has imprest his stage-craft in several productions, 
notably the pantomime ‘‘Sumurun’”’; the latter is at present 
feeling his way, giving lectures on the art of the theater such as 
made his name prominent in Paris at the Théatre du Vieux- 
Colombier. Next year he will direct the French Theater of 
New York, and it is to be expected that he will realize for us 
what Mr. André Gide said of his work in Paris: ‘‘That the 
scenic art, the most artificial, the most adulterated and dis- 
graced of all arts, could become again, in spite of the times, of 
actors, and even spectators, the swift, merry, and vigorous play 
of the mind it was once and aspires to be again—this is the 
miracle Jacques Copeau has permitted us to witness.”” How 
the problem of regeneration, born of our present situation, 
presents itself to a European mind may be inferred from the 
article written by Mr. Ossip Dimov, a Russian dramatist tempo- 
rarily sojourning here, for the new-born Vestnik Ameriki (Ameri- 
can Messenger, New York). ‘‘A European who observes 
American theatrical life involuntarily compares it with the stage 
which he saw on the other side of the ocean,” he says. And 
the difference he succinctly characterizes in the formula: ‘In 
Europe they hear a play; in America they see a play.”” For— 


“On the American stage everything is ‘seen,’ everything is 
clear, logical, fitted, and rounded. Nothing is left unsaid, 
nothing is left to conjecture. The ear hears ordinary, so to say, 
‘every-day words,’ that is, it hears nothing new, unexpected. 
The realism of the play, the naturalness of the acting, are often 
carried to perfection, for the spectator’s eye will notice any 
wrinkle and will not believe, will not accept, the play. In 
America the theater is a spectacle first of all. It is theatrical, 
the action in it develops regularly, with more or less logic. The 
spectator sees how the events are progressing, how they gather 
into a storm-cloud. He sees also the dénouement—for the 
most part a happy one. . 

‘‘In Europe the writing of plays is concentrated in the hands 
of a few people more or less gifted. L. Andreyev and Haupt- 
mann, Herman Bahr, d’Annunzio, and Hamsun lead the theater, 
lead the theatrical masses, educate and produce actors. The 
inspiration of personalities gives color, vigor, and life to the 
theatrical existence of all Europe. Not infrequently one man, 
by the force of his talent, revolutionizes the whole theatrical 
order of Europe (Sardou, Ibsen). In the Old World a dramatist 
leads the masses. 

‘*In the New World, with rare exceptions, we observe the 
opposite: the mob leads the author. The mass has subjugated 
the individual. The leaders of the theatrical life—stage-mana- 
gers, artists, actors, playwrights—first of all-have before them 
the stern face of the mob, a many-headed monster called the 
theatrical spectator. The theater openly and fully serves the 
masses of the many-millioned population. Starting upon this 
principle, a play, before its performance, is changed and re- 
modeled dozens of times. This is too long, and that is too 
short; this dialog is not sufficiently amusing, and that monolog 
is too pathetic. . . . With scissors in their hands the theatrical 
‘eutters’ trim the drama, alter, and paste. . . . The play is 
adapted to the average general taste. 

‘‘Naturally, under such conditions of ‘creation’ it is easy to 
prevent a theatrical crisis. For thus is averted a dangerous 
difference between the author and the spectator, between the 
stage and the public. And if it is difficult to raise the spectator 
to the level of the stage, it is easy for the stage to lower itself to 
the level of the parterre. 

‘‘One more condition prevents the occurrence of that ruinous 
and undesirable break. The American theater hardly ever 
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departs from the realm of most ordinary, every-day realism, 
i.e., from the form most liked by the spectator. All the quests 
and experiments (and consequently the failures) of the Euro- 
pean innovators have scarcely touched the stage here. Symbol- 
ism, impressionism, ete., are apt to send chills up the back of a 
theatrical manager on Broadway. The theater is rudely real- 
istic, photographic, and naturalistic to the point of tastelessness. 
‘Just like life’ is the motto of David Belasco, an expert in these 
matters, who puts all his energy into the production of a ‘real 
sunset’ or a ‘genuine dinner’ on the stage. The theater has 
become petrified in that photographic state and has taught the 
public to perceive superficially and think lightly. Soulless 
imitations of naturalness are 
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BOSTON’S MELTING-POT 


HALF-CENTURY of Boston’s evening schools, just eom- 
pleted, finds that city in the possession of a most ef- 
fective melting-pot. This year diplomas were awarded 

to 436 pupils from the evening high school and 433 from the 

elementary schools, where, of the 9,500 enrolled, nearly 6,000 were 
illiterates and 3,000 adults. ‘‘The most impressive note is struck 
by the grewt progress being made in the thorough Americaniza- 

’ says a writer in the Boston Transcript. 

More 


tion of the foreigner,’ 


than one-third of the 





seen in everything, beginning 
with the character and ideas 
of the play (which is altered 
ten times before the premiére) 
and ending with little details 
of scenery.” 


For such reasons as these, 
Mr. Dimov thinks ‘“ European 
taste reconciles itself with dif- 
ficulty to the American stage.” 
But then the contrary is also 
true, for ‘‘the true Yankee is 
alien in spirit to the European 
theater.”” Continuing: 

‘Too different are the roads 
upon which the two theaters— 
of the Old World and the 
New—have traveled; too dif- 
ferent are they in the main as 
well as in details. 

“The European theater, in 
some form or another, has pre- 
served its connection with 
those ancient theatrical per- 
formances which were closely 
related to the religious cult 
(the Greek theater, mysteries). 
The religious principle which 
permeated the European thea- 
ter before has in the course of 
time degenerated into estheti- 
cism. But even in the works 
of the modern poets of the 
theater, Maeterlinck, Ibsen, 
partly Andreyev, one catches 
a religious ring, a mystical 
reflection. 

“The American theater 
broke at once and sharply with 
all mystically transcendent 


principles. At best it moral- ica Moliére’s true language."’ 








JACQUES COPEAU. 


“Thanks to his method, free from all theatrical and official con- 
trivance,’’ says the painter, Albert Besnard, *‘ he will carry to Amer- 


pupils came from Russia and 
more than one-fifth from Italy. 
Other aspects of the work are 


presented: 


“From the first, so it ap- 
pears, the evening high school 
was carefully conducted, the 
teachers being secured for the 
most part from the English 
High School. With few ex- 
ceptions, the teaching force at 
the present time is composed 
of fully qualified day-school 
teachers. In the beginning a 
small company of teachers 
sufficed, while to-day the num- 
ber exceeds five hundred. The 
estimated average attendance 
in the elementary schools for 
the school year just completed 
is 3,600 pupils, and these ele- 
mentary-school pupils are al- 
most entirely foreign-born, 
either illiterate minors who are 
under legal compulsion to at- 
tend school or adults who 
attend of their own volition. 
The estimated average nightly 
attendance in the high schools 
is 2,900. Owing to the let-up 
in immigration, there has been 
a steady decline in attendance 
since the winter before the big 
war began. Last year two- 
thirds of the pupils in the eve- 
ning elementary schools were 
pupils of foreign birth between 
twenty-one and thirty-one 
years of age. In the high 
schools pupils between sixteen 
and nineteen years old pre- 
dominate. The industrial and 
trade-schools showed a com- 








izes; at its worst it is a cheap 
amusement for the satiate mob. 
The theater of Europe, in the persons of its best representatives 
—Ibsen, Hauptmann, d’Annunzio—has an individualistic char- 
acter, a select audience. The American stage always sees 
before itself the mass, the mob, hundreds of thousands of people. 
To that mass are sacrificed the subtleness of art, the refine- 
ment of thought, the originality of the lonely spirit. The mass 
leads the author; he is only one of the mob, not the first above 
the mob, as in Europe. His play must appeal to each spectator 
on the balcony and in the parterre. Therefore an American play 
likes to appeal to the feeling of the spectator, not to his intellect. 
For feelings are more common, more primitive, less varied. Every- 
body will sympathize with the heroine who lost her husband, 
but the subtle philosophy of Hamlet will be received variously.” 

It is not a bad time, perhaps, to ponder some words of Copeau 
in which he sets forth the motive of his endeavors: 


“Do you want me to say plainly the chief feeling which is 
at the bottom of our enterprise? It is indignation against the 
present state of the theater. Everywhere you find lack of will, 
of direction, of discipline; you find ignorance, laziness, disdain of 
talent, hatred of beauty, lower and lower plays, and even pleased 
reviewers. It would be useless to write strong plays to-day. 
They would find no theater to receive them, no atmosphere to 
live in. We will create this atmosphere.” 


bined registration, according to 
the latest published report, of about one thousand pupils. 
There are trade-schools for both boys and girls. In the industrial 
schools there is a predominating attendance of adults, two-thirds 
being men. With a single exception, all the high schools are now 
commercial in character, and the development along this line has 
been one of the most remarkable features of the evening schools 
in recent years, just as in the elementary schools the principal 
work nowadays consists of teaching grown-up aliens how to read 
and write English and how to become good citizens. The elemen- 
tary schools, in fact, are to-day a ‘melting-pot,’ to use Zangwill’s 
phrase, and the naturalization officials cooperate with the school 
authorities in seeing that every applicant for citizenship papers is 
brought into touch with the beneficent influences of the evening 
school. In some eases the pupils in the elementary schools are 
grandparents whose children’s children are themselves attending 
in the daytime the very schools the old folk attend at night. In 
the Central Evening High School the course is much the same as 
that offered in the ordinary day high school, plus special courses in 
subjects demanded to any great extent by the pupils or by civic 
conditions. Among the subjects in which special instruction is 
given are Italian and Spanish. This Central Evening High 
School general course is extraordinarily broad, indeed, contain- 
ing as it does some courses generally to be found only in the 
college curriculum.”’ 
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THE CHURCHES AND WAR 


ILITANCY WAS SEEN again in many New York 
M churches on the day preceding the reassembling of Con- 

gress. The Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis declared before 
the people of Henry Ward Beecher’s church that “‘it is the solemn 
duty of the people of the United States to send money, soldiers, 
and guns to France in the same ratio in which France sent them 
to us to develop the Constitution of the United States,’’ and the 
son of Beecher, a deacon in the church, read a resolution which 
frowned on ‘‘an affirmation that a state of war exists,” but 
ealled for ‘‘an out-and-out declaration.’”’ The resolution, which 
was passed and dispatched to Washington on the Monday 
following, declared that ‘‘this Republic should protect the rights 
of small nations and the sanctity of treaties, and, above all, 
should stand for liberty and humanity.’’ The Baptist preacher, 
Rev. Dr. Haldeman, as the New York Times reports him, 
dealt with our state of unpreparedness as follows: 


‘*From the beginning there has been a strange inability on the 
part of this Government to see the truth. It was officially 
proclaimed that the people of America were too proud to fight. 
That phrase, like others of a kindred sort, has sunken indelibly 
into the page of history; nothing can ever wipe it out. 

“To-day, as a nation, we are shamelessly and criminally 
unprepared; and if to-morrow our sons, our brothers, and the 
splendid youth of America should be ealled to war, they would be 
sent forth as sheep to the slaughter; nor will history forgive or 
forget the crime of it.” 


Rabbi Samuel Schulman, of the Temple Beth-El, urged that 
no impression go abroad that the country is divided, and while 
advocating universal service, begged for loyal support of the 
Government. Father John Hughes, of the Paulist Fathers, 
spoke for the priesthood of his Church in saying: 


‘‘We have shown the world that we Catholic priests could 
work in the trenches alongside of other men, and if this country 
is forced into war, then we priests are ready, and I say, God 
bless us. Let every man stand up and fight for his country 
and for his religion and follow our glorious flag of liberty wher- 
ever Congress and the President dictate.”’ 


The Billy Sunday tabernacle, prepared for the New York 
crusade, was dedicated on this day, without the presence of 
Billy Sunday, however. The patriotic note was sounded by 
Bishop Luther B. Wilson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
who was the principal speaker. He said: 

‘‘With you to help him and with God above, Mr. Sunday 
will lift the level of the religious life of this city. People away 
from this city think of New York as money mad, as pleasure 
mad; but you have reared this place as a testimonial of your 
conviction that this city needs God. 

‘‘In moments when the great principles of nations are in 
jeopardy men show whether they are patriots or partizans. If 
they are patriots they rise above the principles of party and are 
guided by the welfare of nations. This tabernacle is not adorned 
with rich hangings, like that first tabernacle of the Israelites 
in the wilderness. But here {laying his hand on the flag draped 
over the pulpit] is an ornament, here is a banner, here is a 
symbol which is so deep in our lives that we call it a holy thing. 

“To-day it is not a question of Jefferson or Hamilton in the 
nation. It is a question of Washington and Lincoln in the 
nation; and about those names and about this old flag must 
Americans gather as Americans never gathered before. In like 
manner I welcome the cooperation of denominations in this 
work; I hail gladly the day when it is not a question of Wesley 
or Calvin, not a question of creeds; when above all the person- 
alities of human history we look into the face of Jesus Christ.” 


The anti-war note, however, was sounded by the Rev. Dr. 





John Haynes Holmes, of the Church of the Messiah, who said 
that more than two years of world-conflict had failed to shake 
his conviction that strife among God’s children was never 
right and never would be countenanced from his pulpit. He is 
quoted in the press as uttering these words: 


‘““No man is wise enough, no nation is important enough, 
no human interest is precious enough, to justify the wholesale 
destruction and murder which constitute war. 

‘*These words, spoken in this place more than two years ago, 
I must reaffirm this day. Nothing has happened in this period 
to change my opinion of war. On the contrary, much has hap- 
pened to confirm it. If war is right, then Christianity is wrong, 
false,alie. If Christianity is right, then war is wrong, false, a lie. 

‘*No order of a President or a Governor will persuade me or 
foree me to this business of killing. So long as I am your 
minister, the Church of the Messiah will answer no military 
summons. Other clergymen may pray to God for victory for our 
arms—I will not. In this church, if nowhere else in all America, 
the Germans will still be included in the family of God’s children. 
No word of hatred shall be spoken against them, no evil fate shall 
be desired upon them. I will remember the starving millions 
of Belgium, Servia, Poland, and Armenia, whom my country- 
men may neglect for the more important business of killing 
Germans. ...... 

“Tf you say that this is a war of defense against wanton and 
intolerable aggression, I must reply that every blow which we 
have endured has been primarily a blow directed, not against 
ourselves, but against England, and that it has yet to be proved 
that Germany has any intention or desire of attacking us. 

“Tf you say that this war is a life and death struggle for the 
preservation of civilization against barbarism, I must ask you 
why we remained neutral when Belgium was raped, and were at 
last aroused to action, not by the cries of the stricken abroad, 
but by our own losses in men and money. 

‘“‘If you say that this war is a last resort in a situation which 
every other method, patiently tried, has failed to meet, I must 
answer that this is not true—that other ways and means of 
action, tried by experience and justified by success, have been 
laid before the Administration and wilfully rejected. 

“T deny without evasion that anything that I have said, or 
may say, can be interpreted as traitorous or disloyal. In time 
of war, as in time of peace; in the hour of sin, as in the hour of 
glory, I shall love my country and serve her to the end. Nothing 
that America can do can quench my passion for her beauty 
or divert my loyalty from her service. In this impending crisis 
with Germany I believe that she is wrong.” 








SHORTAGE] OF CATHOLIC PRIESTS — Catholic Church 
authorities in Europe, The Catholic Citizen (Milwaukee) informs 
us, are appealing to congregations in this country for recruits 
to supply the gap made by the war in the ranks of the European 
priesthood. These appeals are said to come particularly from 
Italy, France, and Ireland, and, we read, 


“They state that so many Catholic priests are with the 
armies at war and so many of them have died or have been 
incapacitated from further service that many churches have been 
forced to close because of the lack of a priest. Young men have 
entered the army who might normally study for the priesthood, 
so the depleted ranks of the priests can not be filled in Europe. 
The seminaries of Rome report many vacant rooms. Mission- 
ary projects are being dropt in order to employ at home the 
priests who would carry them through. 

‘‘Many aged priests have been prest into service and others 
find it necessary to conduct ceremonials in several churches on 
the same day, speeding in automobiles from one church to the 
other in order that at least one service may be held in each 
church. Boys are being encouraged to look forward to careers 
in the Church so the shortage may be overcome eventually. 

‘*Meantime the European Church authorities are looking 
to this country for recruits.” 
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CHILD-CRIME IN WARRING GERMANY 


SAD INCREASE of crime among German children 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen is disclosed 
by Dr. Albert Hellwig in his recent book on ‘‘The 

War and Crime Among the Young,” published in Ger- 
many and reviewed in the London Daily Mail. The 
German author is a police-court judge who, to get mate- 
rial for his work, ‘“‘secoured German newspapers, obtained 
numerous reports from institutions and societies which care 
for the young, and finally he wrote direct to the police 
authorities in several hundred German towns.’ The last 
proof-sheets of the book went to press on June 27, 1916, we are 
told, so that almost exactly two years of war, are covered. In 
our issue for July 8, 1916, we cited Judge Hellwig’s article on the 
subject in Grenzboten (Berlin), where some generalizations were 
offered on the theme that now is presented with startling par- 
ticulars. The British reviewer notes these details in his sum- 
mary of the German work: 


‘Tn Berlin in 1915 there were twice as many crimes among the 
young as in 1914. Munich reported that in the first three 
months of 1915 the number of young criminals equaled the 
total for 1914. From Stuttgart came the news that crime had 
very considerably increased, especially among those of school- 
age. Frankfort rejoiced in a decrease of 55 per cent. of minor 
offenses but an increase of 40 per cent. in serious crimes. 

‘*The German author is amazed at a long list of such reports, 
especially as hundreds of thousands of youths aged from six- 
teen to eighteen were not at home but in the German Army 
as volunteers. 

‘*His conelusion is: ‘From all these figures it is evident that 
crime among the young diminished in some places during the 
first months of the war. But afterward the increase was all the 
greater, at least in the larger towns, and as regards crimes tried 
before a judge and jury.’”’ 


A few specimen crimes are selected: 


‘‘A servant-girl aged fifteen was tried by court martial at 
Greifswald and was sentenced to three years for setting fire to a 
granary. Two Potsdam youths who waylaid a beer-wagon and 
battered the driver senseless with his own beer-bottles obtained 
£11 16s.in loot. In Munich on May 1, 1915, a nine-year-old boy 
killed his sister, aged one year, by cutting her throat. At Oels 
(Silesia) a boy of seventeen heard in December, 1915, that a neigh- 
bor (her husband serving in the Army) had sold her horse and 
had the money athome. He went there, but the woman was out. 
After stealing the money he fetched an ax and murdered three 
children who had witnessed the theft. His arrest followed, but 
during the whole trial he showed not the slightest regret for the 
crime. His sentence was the highest possible—15 years’ penal 
servitude. 

“‘In Berlin, during the same month, Helene P. killed her 
sister with a kitchen knife in order to steal her savings. At 
Hamburg, on July 14, 1915, two girls, aged respectively seventeen 
and fifteen, entered the dwelling of a woman in the Elsastrasse, 
murdered the woman, and stole what they could find. And so on 
through scores of pages ad nauseam!” 





Crimes of sheer brutality seem to*show the greatest increase, 
for which Dr. Hellwig is said to give the following reasons: 


**(a) Economic conditions—poverty in the first period of the 
war and high wages afterward; (b) Anti-educational influences 
—fathers absent from home, slackening of school discipline, 
trashy war-books and films; (c) Fewer policemen, caused by the 
mobilization, and the amnesty for youthful criminals decreed in 
the early days of the war.” 

Tho the author is very discreet on this point, for he is a paid 
servant of the state, the British reviewer finds a conviction that 
the ‘“‘hate campaign’’ is an important cause of the increase of 
youthful criminality. As we read in The Daily Mail: 

It appears that certain German circles agitated against the 
inculeation of hate, suggesting that the schools should be em- 
ployed to spread better influences. This called forth a decree 
(Erlass) from the Prussian Government on January 15, 1916, in 
these terms: ‘Wishes have been exprest recently that the 
teachers in our schools should combat by suitable instruction 


the spread and deepening of national hate and pave the way for 
the future reconciliation of civilized nations. No opportunities 
may be permitted for such endeavors, which are inspired 
by the feelings of universal brotherhood and_ international 
peace-piffle.’ 

“*Dr. Hellwig could not easily fly in the face of this decree, 
but he works round it. The last six pages of his chapter on 
“Causes’ are devoted to hate. He writes: 

“““The excessive excitement of the childish imagination by the 
events of the war, especially as they are depicted in trashy 
literature, is one of the brutalizing influences acting on our young 
people in war-time. To inoculate the children with hate would 
breed lust for revenge, and could only bear evil fruit.’ 

‘The italics are mine, and are meant to show how Dr. Hellwig’s 
position compels him to write in a hypothetical sense, but he 
leaves only one inference: open—viz., that hate has been one of 
the main causes of the increased criminality among German 
children during the war.” 





VICE-TRAPS IN LONDON 
HILE THE CLERGY PREACH and the physicians 


denounce, ‘‘vice walks rampant in the London 

streets.” So declares Reynolds’s Newspaper (London 
admitting also that ‘“‘legislators spend long hours debating a 
remedy for the hideous moral disease to be found everywhere.” 
In this way have war-conditions outdistanced the agencies that 
peace-times have usually found sufficient to keep in curb the 
baser natures of men. Colonial soldiers, it appears, are the 
more frequent victims, and even the newspapers publish letters 
from these unfortunate Australians or New-Zealanders, down 
in hospital, erying out against their victimization. Opposed 
to these letters giving testimony to ‘‘the moral dangers every- 
where awaiting the soldier in London to-day” are other letters 
from women ‘‘who insist that it is the soldier himself, and more 
particularly the colonial soldier, who is the tempter.”” In The 
Pall Mall Gazette, Father Bernard Vaughan gives an account 
of his personal experiences with some of the victims: 


**A poor Canadian came to me the other day and said that he 
eould never have believed that the world was such a cesspool 
as he had found one side of London. Looking round, he told 
me that he had come to the conclusion that the only way he 
eould cleanse himself was by means of the Sacrament. As he 
was going to the front, he implored me to receive him into the 
Church that day. To do this it was necessary to obtain special 
faculties from Archbishop’s House. In the ordinary course, it is 
necessary for a convert to receive instruction, but, in order to 
meet the special cireumstances of this man’s ease, I immediately 
proceeded to instruct him myself. The result was that he was 
duly received, altho the work prevented me from attending the 
funeral of the Duke of Norfolk. 

“Some people seem to think we plunge at them to obtain 
converts, and then drag them in. But before they are ready 
we can not take them in, and when they are ready we can not 
keep them out. 

*** Now,’ said the Canadian, when I had received him into the 
Church, ‘if I have the misfortune to go wrong, the result of 
your teachings to-night will at least make me know how to go 
right again.’ 

“The worst sin erying to heaven for vengeance at present is 
the sin of trap-setting for the souls of men. Many officers, 
before returning to the front from leave, have furnished me with 
examples of what I now mean. ‘We come home tired,’ more 
than one has said to me, ‘and we go back exhausted.’ 

*** How is that?’ I asked the first time. 

“Well, we are fed all day and run off our feet all night. 
People are awfully kind. They want to give us a good time, but 
they give us hell. No human constitution yet built could stand 
the eating, and drinking, and dancing, and theatergoing that 
fill up every hour of our time on leave. Why, it would tear a 
Samson to pieces!’ 

“T have heard much the same sort of remark from many 
types of men, and tho, of course, I do not mean to imply that 
these are the experiences of every officer on leave, still I suspect 
they are the experiences of a large percentage of them. It is 
not merely the demi-monde who take advantage of the khaki 
man come home; it seems to me that women of all sections of 
thé community go khaki-mad. 

** Any one who has studied human nature knows how extremel) 
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difficult it is, even under ordinary circumstances, to talk straight 
and act straight without bending to the right or left under the 
assault of temptation. Any fool can yield to these things, but it 
takes a hero to be dominated, in spite of them, by lofty and 
holy principles. If this is the case under normal circumstances, 
what is going to become of the average man in times of great 
excitement or deep depression? Why, it must take him all his 
time to keep on saying, ‘No, I can not and will not doit.’ Many 
a fine fellow has gone under during these years of massacre— 
euphemistically called warfare.”’ 


Father Vaughan recommends that ‘‘the aim and object of the 
so-called great National Mission” about which there has been 
much talk, but a delay in beginning, should be ‘‘the cleansing of 


human life.”” He writes further: 


“What ought our attitude to be toward young men and 
older ones too, coming home to our mammoth metropolis, half- 
maddened by sights they have seen, nerve-wracked by work 
they have done, and perhaps maimed for life? They have been 
out to the front and laid their bodies down on the altar of duty. 
They have offered their lives in sacrifice for their country, and 
when they come home the thanks they receive is practically 
a demand for their souls, too. Men of this sort contract some- 
thing worse than venereal disease. They contract, perhaps, a 
fellowship with some creature whom it is more difficult to 
throw off than the ravages of that fell malady. The clever, 
insinuating, and masterful sex, realizes the truth of what I say— 
in order to draw a young man into their toils women sometimes 
employ not merely the arts of their own fascination, but the 
tricks and devices of drugs and intoxicants, to capture him. 
And down he goes, unfitted not merely to stand on the bases of 
his feet as a Christian man, but unable to stand up in the trenches 
and fight the Hun. I have come across many splendid fellows 
so vigorous and lovely to look upon that one could hardly 
imagine that a shell would dare to wound or a woman to spoil 
them, yet they are down in hospitals, down in luck, down in 
spirits, down and out.” 

The National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases has 
laid much of the blame for the spread of moral degradation 
upon bad housing. It has been suggested as ‘‘the imperative 
duty of every municipality to provide healthy homes for the 
people, just as it was incumbent upon them to supply good water 
and good drainage.’’ The writer in Reynolds’s Newspaper re- 
ports the testimony he gathered from Salvation Army officers 
of both sexes: 


“‘One whom I met in Bloomsbury suggested that I should 
walk into any of four or five saloon-bars in the immediate 
vicinity and see for myself how prevalent has become the 
practise among young girls to spend their evenings drinking 
with casual soldier acquaintances. 

“The pity of it is,’ he said, ‘that for the most part their 
homes can not offer them better entertainment. Of a daytime 
they work harder than women ever worked before, and they 
earn better money than the average working-girl ever did in the 
old days. They crave excitement, and because no one has given 
them the proper direction to the road of true happiness and 
contentment, they fall an easy prey to the allurements of the bar- 
parlor and its ragtime piano.’ 

**A Bloomsbury missionary went even further. ‘Of the many 
girls who come to me only when it is too late,’ he said, ‘I ean 
recall no sadder case than that of an eighteen-year-old girl 
who, two years ago, started work in a munitions-factory. Up 
till that time she had been a very happy little helpmate to her 
mother, and delighted in the care of her six younger sisters 
and brothers. A few weeks at the factory, and the home-life 
had ceased to interest her. It was a dingy enough home, it is 
true, but until she had found it easy to make money, and very 
pleasant to spend it in the company of the many nice soldier- 
boys her new companions introduced her to, it had quite con- 
tented her motherly little soul. Theaters first, bars next, and 
then the inevitable surrender of her chastity. Six months more 
and the factory was discarded for the streets. To-day this 
girl is outeast from her own people, stricken with disease, and 
broken-hearted.’ ”’ 

Investigation among munition-workers shows a bad condition 
among quite young girls. ‘‘There are some factories which a 
girl can not leave in order to go to another place of business 
because their reputation is so atrocious.” 
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MEXICO’S INHOSPITALITY TO MISSIONS 


LL FOREIGN MISSIONS and missionaries are to be 
excluded from Mexico if the provisions of the new 
constitution, promulgated by the Carranza Government, 

are carried out. This new constitution appears to The Churchman 
(New York) ‘‘as radical in its nature as the constitution under 
which the first French Republic was governed after Prussia and 
Austria had invaded French territory.”” Mexicans have not 
hitherto been greatly dependent upon constitutions, altho they 
have set up quite a few. ‘Progress in Mexican history has 
always been intimately connected with personal leaders and not 
with written documents,’’ but the Episcopal Church weekly sees 
a long step taken-by Mexican legislators ‘‘in introducing an 
aggressively national and a meticulously paternal type of 
democracy.” Mexico’s passion for nationalism is seen in -its 
new attitude toward missions and missionaries: 


“This clause is probably aimed initially at the Spanish 
clergy, who are at work in the Roman communion in Mexico. 
It may be made operative in the case of American missionaries 
who are engaged in evangelistic work within the borders of the 
country. There may probably be some method of executive 
dispensation provided for under which American missionaries 
may be allowed to continue in the country. But it can easily 
be seen that if this is done they only remain there under suffer- 
ance. The privilege might be withdrawn at any time. 

“The distinetly anticlerical trend in the Mexican constitu- 
tion is to be noted in the further provision that no mission schools 
can be established, even by native Mexican citizens who are in 
the ranks of the clergy. Nor will the clergy be allowed to teach 
in any primary schools. All the religious services will be under 
the direction of the civil authorities. A special provision of the 
constitution provides that the clergy in Mexico are not to 
criticize the fundamental laws of the country, the authorities 
in particular, or the Government in general. They are not to 
have the right to vote or to be voted for, or to concern 
themselves with political affairs. These clauses of the con- 
stitution can easily be forged into an effective machine for 
anticlerical propaganda, and the Church Order of Yucatan, 
where strict inquisitorial discipline has been established over 
the Roman communion in that province, can be extended 
elsewhere. 

‘‘There can be no question that foreign missions in Mexico 
will be placed in the new constitution in a precarious position. 
The antiforeign trend is strongly accentuated in the whole docu- 
ment. For example, we find that foreigners are not to be al- 
lowed to acquire ownership, direct or leasehold, of property in 
Mexico, nor will any mining- or oil-concessions be granted to 
foreigners. Industrial undertakings can not be in the hands of 
foreigners unless they agree not to invoke the protection of 
their Governments in ease difficulties arise. 

‘‘In the hands of trained and conscientious administrators 
the provisions of such a document may not necessarily be onerous, 
but the question is whether at the present time such wide powers 
may not be carelessly exerted and the very ambition of Mexicans 
to provide for a higher type of social order be defeated, because 
of the lack of experience of those in authority to administer 
wisely and prudently such a complete system of popular paternal- 
ism after years of civil disorder and depreciated standards of 
public morality.” 

The Baptist Home Missionary Society has notified President 
Carranza that it intends to fight any effort to expel Protestantism 


from the Republic. According to the New York World: 


“The letter urges that the new constitution be modified, 
or so interpreted in its administration that the Baptists will 
retain the right to use teachers, doctors, and clergymen of all 
nationalities in Mexico, and to own, control, sell, or exchange 
property for purposes of worship, school, or hospital, sub- 
ject to such reasonable restriction as will guard against their 
disloyal use. 

“‘Great stress is laid upon the separation between Church 
and state, and upon the Church’s obedience to state laws, 
even when oppressive. The letter sets forth that the Baptist 
policy is democratic, that there is no ecclesiastic of any name or 
sort over them, and that ‘they owe no allegiance to any group 
in the United States except such as springs from gratitude for help 
received.’”’ 





— Shc, 
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STARVING BELGIAN CHILDREN WILL CONTINUE TO BE FED 


HE SAFE ARRIVAL IN EUROPE of Mr. Herbert C. HE FIRST WESTERN STATE TO ORGANIZE for 
Hoover, Chairman American Commission for Relief Belgian Children’s Relief is South Dakota. Her first 
in Belgium, was announced from Commission head- remittance, of $4,000, through Treasurer W. Z. Sharp, 


quarters here in New York, March 29, with a statement that headed our list of Acknowledgments in Tux Lirerary Dicest 
he was actively reorganizing work in Belgium and France so_ of last week. Her second remittance of a like amount heads 


as to maintain its efficiency in the hands of neutral workers, the list below. Her organization is extending into every county, 
with its administration still continued in the hands of Ameri- from a large and influential State Committee, of which Mr. 
cans just outside. On March 31 a dispatch from Paris. George R. Douthit is chairman; and the campaign for con- 


told of a reception given to Mr. Hoover, 
at Noyon, where thirty mayors from 
evacuated communes gathered to ex- 
press the gratitude of their people “‘to 
America for the preservation of their 
lives during the last two and one-half 
years.” 

‘“‘The mayors,” continued the dispatch, 
“repeatedly assured Mr. Hoover that 
their lives and those of their children had 
been saved during long periods by the 
slender ration of bread received from the 
Relief Commission. The scene was most 
affecting as the grizzled and aged men 
assembled in the ruins of the old Hétel 
de Ville. Many of them wept while Sena- 
tor Noél, who is also Mayor of Noyon, 
welcomed Mr. Hoover. Senator Noél 
dwelt upon the service of America in the 
preservation of France and in the saving 
of her people in the occupied regions.”’ 


The Prefect of the Oise, speaking for his 
Government, “‘was so moved in expressing 
thanks to America that for a time he was 
unable to continue because of tears.” 

In a special dispatch to the New York 
Times, March 28, Mr. Wythe Williams 
told of his extended trip through those 
communes lately evacuated, and said that 


to his repeated question how the civil population had ‘‘managed 
to live at all’’ the same answer came: ‘‘We would have starved : 
except for the food sent by the American Relief Commission.”’ has resulted in $2,000 already remitted, with ‘“‘more coming. 


tributions is being nobly aided by The 
Argus-Leader, of Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota’s largest daily paper, and almost 
the entire State press. 

Mrs. Gina Smith-Campbell was named 
as chairman of Relief Work in her home 
town of Dell Rapids, a village of 1,500. 
‘We asked her for 10 cents per capita,” 
writes Chairman Douthit. ‘‘She secured 
more than $500, or 35 cents per capita. 
All, with the exception of one $50 dona- 
tion, were small contributions.”” They 
made Mrs. Campbell Field-Secretary of 
their State Committee; and ‘‘ Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s cooperation makes the success of 
our undertaking an assured fact,’’ says 
Chairman Douthit. 

















OTHER NOTABLE CAMPAIGNS— 
Prof. Thomas E. Oliver, University of 
Illinois, reports nearly $4,000 subscribed 
by the faculty and about $2,500 by the 
students, with each dollar of the latter 
matched by an anonymous donor, making 
a total pledged from that institution of 
: ee eer ; about $9,000, to care for Muysen’s chil- 
ae Cy eee en dren. Melsbroeck and Humbeek have 
’ been additionally assigned to Urbana, in 

which the University is, and to Champaign, 
adjoining, for continuance of that remarkable campaign. In the 
Baldwin School, at Bryn Mawr, Pa., another wonderful campaign 














” 


Contributions to THE BELGIAN CHILDREN’S FUND—Received from March 28 to April 3 inclusive. 


Please Remember that it takes $12.00—only $12.00—to provide the extra ration essential for one child one year, 
and that $12.00 UNITS ARE EARNESTLY DESIRED from all who can possibly give them 


$4,000.00—Second generous instalment from The People 
of South Dakota for the Belgian children of Menin, 
through the well-directed organization of George R. 
Douthit, Chairman, 

$2,000.00—From the Young Ladies of the Baldwin 
School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., through the sympathetic activi- 
ties of Miss Elizabeth W. Towle. 

$500.00—From the People of Billings, Mont., second 
generous contribution threugh Mrs. Lou W. Chapple, 
Chairman, and Roy J. Covert, Treasurer. 

$446.72—Bank interest on daily balances. 
$400.00—Further contributions from the People of 
Macon, Ga., for the Belgian children at Visé, through 
the generous cooperation of the Macon Daily ‘‘Telegraph.’’ 
$300.00—Carey E. Etnier. 

$263.75—From Maplewood, N. J., through the Epworth 
League, Morrow Memorial Church. 

$242.78— People of Union County, 8S. C. 
$241.00-——People of Tyrone, N. M. 

$240.00—A Philadelphia Mother. 

$237.17—People of Unadilla, N. Y., and Vicinity, 
— Lodge No. 87, F. & A. M., Seattle, 
yash. 

$201.00—Pupils of the Crosby High School, Waterbury, Ct. 
$200.00 Each—Woman's Auxiiary, St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Saitville, Va., O. S. Walker. 

$171.50—-Group of Portland, Oregon, Women. 
$155.00—Congregationa! Church, Lincoln, Mass. 
$150.00 Each--Shadeland, Ind. M. E. Church, La- 
Fayette, Ind., Grenville Kleiser, Clara Zaremba. 
$140.76—Presbyterian Sunday School, Freeport, Pa. 
$135.00—Employees of the Ferro Concrete Construction 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

$125.00—Elizabeth White. 

$122.50—Peop!e of Huntington, W. Va. 
$121.50—Madison Avenue M. E. Church, Baltimore, Md. 
$120.00 Each—H. D. Wintringer, ‘or L. R. Eastman. 
$119.06—(Fourth Remittance) St. lary’s-on-the-Hill 
(Protestant Episccpal}, Buffalo, N. xy $24.00 Mr. and 


ame: r a D € x s. A. D. Burnet, 
Mrs. Arthur Penfold: $12.00 +h: Mr. Flitecroft, Miss Jamestown, Pa., Alfred Kahn, Jr., Mrs. - D 
Kate Domty, passin ince Dinbee. Jr., Mrs wv. J. M. Rea Shafer, Miss Isabel F. Walker, James L. Greenleaf. 


Glenn, Miss Beatrice Davis, Anonymous; $23. 00 Numerous $49.28—Hebron Church Sunday School, Swope, Va 
partial subscriptions. $48.00 Each—Ohio Valley Seed Co., People of Moor- 
$114.05—Western Washington Conference of Seventh-Day head, Iowa, The Village of Upland, Pa., Lilian Bur- 
Adventists. lingame, English Classes, Sterling Township High School, 
$109.95—The Hawkins Club, Nashwauk, Minn. Sterling, Til. , 
$45.00—-West End Methodist Church of Nashville, Tenn., 


$100.50—Members of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change, Boston, Mass. 

$100.00 Each—G. G. Wade, From Fresno, H. A. Tem- — $44.00—People 
pleton, L. Harrison, P. A. Baldwin, Indianapolis Glove Co. $43.00—J. W. Saxbee. 

$84.00 Each—Twelve Young Ladies of Worcester, Mass., $41.27--Grace Church, Bath, Maine. 


through Mrs. Dempsey Weaver. 
of Santee, Neb., Community. 


First Methodist Sunday School, Afton, Okla. $40.75—Frances Dighton Williams Chapter D, A. R. 
$81.46—Employees Southern Railway System, Columbia of Bangor, Maine. 
Division, through H. A. Douglas. _ $40. 00 Each—Congregational Church of Bernardsville, 
$79.47—St. James Episcopal Church, Ormond Beach, Fla, N. J., Pocahontas Camp Fire Girls, North East, Pa., 
Central Methodist Church, Concord, N. C. 


$79.00—Men’s Bible Class of Spickard, Mo. romp ae - f m os “alte “ : 

tly aia .00—Rev. . B. Someillan, Presbyterian wurch, 
$75.00—Lily ¥. Carpenter, Caibarien, Cuba. $14.34 Church and Congregation, $12.21 
$72.00—Grand Rapids, Mich., Lodge of Theosophical Sunday School, $6.00 Young People’s Society, $7.45 Mis- 








Society. sion Day School. 

$70.70—North Marion, N. D. Reformed Church, $39.32—Shelbina, Mo., Baptist Church, 

$60.00 Each—Women of Boonten, N. J.; A. J. Swift, $38.15—Campobello, S. C., Baptist Church. 
Waverly, Mass., ©. F. Wieting, Demerara, British Guiana, $37.00—M. E. Sunday School, Altoona, Iowa. 
Presbyterian Church, Wilmore, Ky., Mrs. H. P. Salter, les 17 slief Associati Fl Pas« 
Students of Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., Be agg er gg cae oth nang Bane A é nance olla Pa ‘ Ed. 
Five Children of Ithaca, N. Y., Misses Clara M. Coe ward 'E. Bruce ¥ 2 y : 
and Norman L. Smith, Proceeds * of a end Recital, $35 00. Two Frien is of Oberlin, Ohio 

' on nas Bi , '. 


F. R. Pitcher. 
$59.50—Rose Bank Sunday School, Ramona, Kans. 


$34.00—Swedish M, E, Church and Sunday Scho 
Marquette, Mich 


$55.00—J. L. Washburn School, Duluth, Minn. = 7 . . — . _— 

$53.00--First Presbyterian Church, Boonton, N. J. $33.08 ae be ito, “ C.. Baptist ae - mes 5 

$52.40—Basket Social, Bellingham, Wash $55.90—Main Street Presbyterian Church, Vernon, Texas 
>a ence Aiea 8 . oo $32.41--The Kanab, Utah, District School. 


$51.00 Each- Junior Mothers’ Section, Faculty Woman's 2 7 > 
7 - 7 3 idustria 0 ttee, D gran rerica 
Club, University af Afinnesota, First Al. E. Church South, 45252, Industrial Committee, Duluth Branch, American 





Mansfield, L aa. , ' , = > Washburn, Chairman: $16.10 Duluth Public 
$50.73—Second Congregational Church, Wilton, N. H. $12.25 Employees Superior Terminal Elevator Co., 
$50.50—Pupils and Teachers of the Slidell, La., High Mis scellaneous, 

School. $32.00 Each—ladies of Stockett, Mont., Net Proce« 
$50.00 Each—Clarksbury Sunday School of Southamp- from Dance given in Philadelphia, Pa., March 24, by 


ton Co,, Va., J. F. Bonnell, First M. E, Sunday School, Miss Shir ey Mc Phail, 
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Saves His Company 
$80,000 avear 
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How an ambitious man increased his value to 
a five million dollar corporation 


HREE years ago an am- 

bitious man entered a com- 
pany as auditor. This company 
manufactures more than 5,000 
separate products, and is the 
largest in its line. 


Many men would have been 
content to perform nothing 
but the many hard duties of 
that job. He wasn’t. He spent 
his spare time equipping him- 
self for bigger work. 


He learned every phaseof bus- 
iness outside his own depart- 
ment. In order to get a broad, 
sound knowledge of modern 
business methods, he studied 
the big principles that under- 
lie all business. 


His growth and increased 
value were recognized by the 
heads of the five million dollar 
corporation. He was entrusted 
with greater responsibilities, 
He put into force many new 
methods which increased the 
company’s business. One plan 
of his, changing its branch 
office policy, saves the com- 
pany $80,000 a year. 


The secret of his rapid rise 


This successful man gives a 
generous measure of credit for 
his success tothe thoroground- 
ing in business principles 
which he acquired from the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
On his recommendation, many 
of the progressive men in his 
company are now taking ad- 


vantage of this same short cut 
to business knowledge. The 
Modern Business Course and 
Service brings to them the ac- 
cumulated experience of. thou- 
sands of successful men, with 
all their errors eliminated. 


50,000 men training for bigger 
opportunities 


There is hardly a nationally known 
corporation in which the young men, 
as well as many of the higher execu- 
tives, are not studying the Modern 
Business Course. 


In the U. S. Steel Corporation, 450 
men are enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; in the Standard 
Oil Co., 270; in the National Cash 
Register Co., 194; in the General Elec- 
tric Co., 293; in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 92—and so on down the list 
of the biggest concerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority 
of the highest standing is represented 
in the Advisory Council of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. This Ad- 
visory Council includes Frank A. 
Vanderlip, President of the National 
City Bank of New York; Judge E. H. 
Gary, head of the U. S. Steel Corpor- 
ation; John Hays Hammond, the emi- 
nentengineer; Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York University 
School of Commerce, and Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, the statistician and economist. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


A careful reading of the 135-page 
book, “Forging Ahead in Business,” 
which we will send you free, will 
repay you many times over. Every 
man with either a business or a career 
to guide to bigger, surer success, 
should read this book. Simply fill 
out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


621 Astor Place 


New York, N.Y. 


Send me ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business’’ —F REE 
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$30.00 Each—Pleasant Hill Church of the Brethren, 
Churubusco, Ind., One of your Readers, Staff of the 
Duluth, Minn. Public Library, M. A. Bigelow, Mrs. M. H. 
Cochran, Mr. and Mrs. Benj. B. Taylor. 

$28.00 Each—-Ladies’ Wednesday Club, Columbus, Tex., 
To a Friend. 

$27.00—Various amounts .under $12.00 each collected 
through the “‘Christian Standard,’’ Cincinnati, Ohio, 

$26.82—Eagle Creek Sunday School, Williamstown, Ohio. 

$26.50—-Ludlow, Mass., Sunday Schools. 

$26.25—Lafayette Park M. E. Church So., St. Louis, Mo. 

$26.00—-Village Baptist Church, Kennebunkport, Me. 

$25.55—Howard S. Nulton. 

$25.50—The Outlook Club, Rock Hill, S. C. 

$25.00 Each—Woodward Avenue Presbyterian Bible 
School, Detroit, Mich., Dr. and Mrs. C. D. Sawte'le, 
Mrs. C. P. Yeatman, Mr. and Mrs, A. L. Mathews, Mis. 
Chas. A. Hight, Adele J. Owens, William E. Cain Com 
pany, Mrs. E. L. Mark, J. D. Leeper, Asa E. Goddard 
Zoe Carey, H. L. McClees, Mrs. D. J. Lenehan, Patric 
Dugan and Family, Mrs. C. C. Littleton, Reformed 
Chureh, Locust Valley, N. Y.. Mrs. Ben Reeves, Mr. ani 
Mrs. O. K,. Higley and Children, C, L. A. Heiser, Mary 
Barclay Roberts, Mrs. Mary Wagner, Kugene Cazedessus, 
J. Carroll Hayes, Mrs. Eva M. Emley, C. G. Cassel, H. N. 
Morris, Charles Riddell, Chas. L. Bowers, Miss Ednah 
P. Cheney, Norece Company, Mrs. S. R. Bradley, Alice 
Landergin. 

$24.80—-Presbyterian Church, Los Gatos, Cal. 

$24.50—-Bacon’s Castle Baptist Church, Va. 

$24.43—Plandome Sunday School, N. Y. City. 

$24.00 Each--A. Douglas Farquhar, Alice and Warry 
Nixon, Woman's Friday Afternoon Club, Nutley, N. J., 
Mrs. John A. Lichty, Women of Virginia Beach, Va., 
Joseph Wood School, Trenton, N. J., Teachers and Pupils 
of the Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind, “‘H. 
G. G.,”" Merion, Pa., Junior League, G. W. Gasser, Dr. 
George S. Proctor, Mrs. Alma Curtiss Duvall, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. L. Adolph, Mrs. M. F. Ham, Dr. J. D. Smith, 
Charlotte Post Brown; Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Nelson, 
First Presbyterian Sunday School, Chicago Heights, Il., 
Numerous Anonymous Items. 

$22.96—srownsville Baptist Church, Rowletts, Ky. 

$22.00--M. EK, Church South, West Point, Va. 

$20.73—Town of Flint Hill, Va. 

$20.01—Tresbyterian Sunday School, Los Gatos, Cal. 

$20.00 Each--Wm. T. Patterson, Citizens of Upper 
Montelair, N. J., Elsie Dyer Frye, Geo. T. Brown, Miss 
M. B. Welles, G. A. Hagaman, A. H. Jacot, Dr. R. A, 
Kern, David Anderson, FE, E. Calman, Pleasant Hill 
Sunday School, Churubusco, Ind.; H. E. Tener. 

$19.35—Church of the Brethren, Meyersdale, Pa. 

$19.00 Each—Presbyterian and Methodist Church, Wil- 
low City, N. D. Mount Hope Sunday School, Quinter, 
Kaus. 

$18.00—Geo. L. Anderson, Washington Park Presby- 
terian Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 

$17.40—The Community of Liberty, Ind. 

$17.37—Sussex, N. J., Public Schools. 

$17.03—Miss Sally R. Power and Friends, 

$17.00 Each—The Boise Valley Church of the Brethren, 
Nampa, Idaho, Baptist Sunday School and Church, Sand- 
born, Ind. 

$16.25—First Church of Christ, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

$16.16—-Presbyterian Sunday School at Hochheim, Tex. 

$16.00 Each—First Presbyterian Church, Aurora, N. Y., 
First M. E. Church, Wagner, S. D. 

$15.00 Each—Jos. H. Bennett, The Book and Thimble 
Club, Cleveland, Ohio, The W. C. T. U. of Vernon, Tex. 
M. E. Berg, Ann Virginia Shaffer, H. i 
Hutchison’s School for Girls, Memphis, 1 
Burgess, First Baptist Church, Mount 
Everett Real Estate & Loan Co, 

$14.75—Alliquippa Mission Sunday School, Dravosburg, 
Pa. 

$14.50—-Taft, N. M., Sunday School. 

$14.24—East Genesee Presbyterian Sunday School, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
$14.00 Each—Advent Christian Church, Magnolia and 
Evansville, Wis.. West Side Baptist Sunday School, Union, 
8. C. 











$13.91—R. S. Adams. 

$13.16—-Woodlawn Universalist Church, Chicago, I). 

$13.00 Each—-T. C. Fowlks, Clarksdale, Miss., Dr, C. 
Drew, All Souls Guild, Berkeley, Cal. 

$12.50 Each—C. M. Summers, Jos. B. Whitfield, Eliz. 
Felter, M. E. Church South Sunday School, West Point, 
Va., E. H. Hutchins, P. L. Morris. 

$12.43—Church of Our Father Sunday School, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 

$12.30—Dunnings Creek Congregation, Church of The 
Brethren, Alum Bank, Pa. 

$12.15—Richard K. Clarke. 

$12.10 Each—“G. B. S.,’’ Houghton, Mich., Sigma Chi 
Class, Poplar Bluff Christian Sunday School, Voplar 
Bluff, Mo., Margaret S. Kemp. 

$12.00 Each—Mapleton U. E. Sunday School, Paris, 
Ohio, G. BL. Dana, 8S. R. Wigton, C. G. Appleman, Geo. 
KE. and M. I. Babcock, Thomas Addenbrook, Miss Sarah 
P. Thomas, Geo. W. Mace, Miss G. G. McCurdy, Florence 
I. Watt, A. C, Stevens, The Noble Children, Mrs. 
Havens Heminway, A. R. P. Church, Huntersville, N. C., 
Miss Jeannette E. Veiter, Mrs. Nathan Warren, “A 
Friend,’’ Grace W., Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Ford, Ralph 
Reynolds, H. R. Stump, Alden Cutler, Edwin H. Ford, 
Mrs. R. C. Bryant, Dorothea F. Sherman, Florence M. 
Woolfenden, O. D. DeHart, Dr. W. H. Roberts, First 
Moravian Sunday School, Easton, Pa., B. F. Quack«n 
bush, John J. Sherwood, W. F. Hoehle, Mary A. Sands, 
W. P. Hews, The Woman’s Branch Alliance, Church of 
Our Father, Rutherford, N. J., Miss Perla Gilbert, E. S 
Lundberg, Dr. John McH. Dean, J. : McDowe! 
through Second Presbyterian Church, Danville, Ky., 
Katherine Birkemeyer, Grand Ledge, Mich., A. B. C. 
Club, C. Jackson, Church of The Redeemer, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Public Schools, Central City, Ky., O. M. Styron, 
Watchencottuck Camp Fire Girls, Pawtucket, R. LL, H. G. 
Calkin, ‘“‘Union Soldier,’’” N. E. Tousley, P. D. McMillan, 
Jr., The Elburn Children, Mrs. H. H. Kirkpatrick, Mary 
Wilson Stoner, The First Baptist Church, Hiawatha, 
Kans., Morgan Headley, E. Creswell, Christ Church 
Sunday School, Watertown, Conn., Estate of David 8. 
Foster, Edith W. Brown, C. E. Society of Mt. Bethel 
3aptist Church, Millington, Edmund F. Trabue, 
A. W. Barber, Amityville, N. Literary Society, Mrs. 
S. G. Kirkpatrick, L. Holtschneider, Laurence S., Robert 
B., Lorraine and Richard L. Firestone, Miss Josephine 
Moulton, Village of Pearl, Miss., Mrs. L. J. Graf, ‘‘Jose- 
phine,’”” Geo. H. Conway, H. I. Randolph, J. N, Hays, 
Kate H. Boyd, Mrs. D. J. Watson and Friends, Grace 
Russell, Shepherd. Jr. and Edmund Strudwick, Mrs. 
W. D. Jones, C. R. Bennett, James L. Chapman, Mrs. 
Mary R. T. Rombach, Miss Mary C. Dimmick, Children 
of Primary Room, Second Presbyterian Church, Scranton, 
Pa., Christian Endeavor Society, Christian Church, Fl 
Paso, Ill., Thomas E. Lawrence and Family, St. James 
Episcopal Sunday School, Ormond Beach, Fla., Jos. E. 
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Wilson, Kenneth Warden, Harriett Ingram, Mrs. G. L. 
Bradford, Geo. M, Ingram, Jr., Wm. E. Ford, J. F. 
Geibel, M. Jones, ‘‘Dorothy,’’ w. R. May, Tau Kappa 
Klub of Seattle, Wash., W. W, Black, _Mr. and Mrs, 
Bryan Dunwody, “H. E.”’ and “K. M.,” “F. W. T.,’ 

Ora Griswold Caly, Nell and Will, First M. E. Chureh 
South, Mansfield, La., Robert Auld, Mrs. S. W. O’Brien, 
Rey. and Mrs. J. Spencer Voorhees, Owen B. French, 
Vresbyterian Church and Sunday School, Tracy, Cal., 
Wilma Forster, Men of St, Joseph’s Choir, Detroit, Mich., 
Miss Bertha Schott, John Lemmer, Union Congregational 
Chureh, La Jolla, Cal., H. Rosen, Dr. W. S. Rhodes, 
“Friend,”’” Johnstown, N. Y., Jesse Cain, Geo. E, Webb, 
Robert La Forge, ‘‘A Friend,’’ La Conner, Wash., Frank 
Hi. Rogers, Harry W. Benson, Turner Butler, Adele M. 
lbickerman, E. QO, Heuse, A Mother of Four, David Love, 
Earl Ogden, The Bourne Children, Gertrude E. Upton, 
Geo. H. Ross, A Teacher, Homestead, Pa., A. S, Allard, 
J. J. Wolf, P. T. Weedon, W. S. Speece, Miss Haskell’s 
School, Rev. B. F, Jackson, Louvain, D. S. Williams, 
Minua French, Mrs, Margaret Sheppard, Sun Beam Band, 
Baptist Church, Campbellsburg, Ky., J. M. Sharp, J. G. 
Goodwin, Mrs. Henry M. Russell, Mr. and Mrs, M. L. 
Orem, G, J. Blake, E. M. Robinson, Mrs. K. E. Paton, 
Geo. C. Best, W. D. Overbey, Berea Society, First 
Swedish Baptist Church, Spokane, Wash., Sam Bloom- 
berg, Mrs. H. H. Hatcher. J. B, Oakes, Universalist 
Sunday School, Springfield, Vt.; Gen. Herman Hall, In 
Memory of J. S. L., Mrs. Clara A. Strong, Calvin Holmes, 
Harrie R. Chamberlin, Ellen Scriggs Kellogg, Alfred N. 
Eddy, Betty and George E. Flynn, Jr., Dr. Hortense V. 
Bruce, David Gutman, For Easter, Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
Kerr, A Friend, E. D. Kelty, ‘““‘R. B. A.,” “H. R. H. 

W. J. Bateman, M. G. Meister, A. C. Crocker, The 
Skitchewaug Camp Fire Girls, Springfield, Vt., Sarah 
B. A. Murphy, J. J. Guild, ane A. L. Sanborn, 


A. Webb, In Memory of Lillian, F. L. Schofield, Seventh 
Street Primitive Methodist Sunday School, Shamokin, 
I’a., Mrs. Anson D. “Morse, Henry Dunnell, Numerous 


Anonymous Items. 
Contributions of less than $12.00 each—$1,404.83. 
Reported this week—$22,120.49. 
Previously reported—$406,337.24. 
Total—$428,457.73. 


Make all checks, money-orders, or other remit- 
tances payable to Belgian Cnildren’s Fund, make 
them as large as possible, and address all letters to 
Belgian Children’s Fund, care of THE LITERARY 
DiceEst, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York. 





STATEMENT OF] THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
“THE LITERARY DIGEST” 


Published weekly at New York, N. Y., 
For April 1, 1917. 


State of New York Lin 
County of New York |" 

Before me, a Ban ele oa rte in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Wm. 
Neisel, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Secretary of the Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, Publishers of THE LITERARY 
DicgesT, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publicacion for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and ‘Regulations, printed on the reverse ‘of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Seay g g & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Av., N.Y.City. 
Editor, Wm. S. Woods, 354 4th "AV., New York City. 
Managing Editor, Wm. S. Woods, 354 4th Av., New 

York City. 
Business Managers, The Board of Directors of Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Av., New York City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of 
stock.) 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Av., New York City. 

Cuddihy, Robert J., 354 4th Av., New York City. 

Funk, Wilfred J. and Scott, Lida F., as Trustees for them- 
selves and B. F. Funk, 354 4th Av., New York City. 

Neisel, William, 354 4th Av., New York City. 

Scott, Lida F., 354 4th Av., New York City. 

Taylor, Kate French, Estate, San Diego, California. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona-fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

WILLIAM NEISEL, Secretary of Funk & Wac- 
NALLS COMPANY, Publisher and Owner. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st day of 
March, 1917. 

(Seal) 

P. R. Turner, Notary Public. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1919.) 
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“Your Trial Balance 


in Three Hours” 


HEN theComptroller of The American 
Sugar Refining Company calls for a 
trial balance he gets it quick—“‘ight off the 
fire.” He knows that he can get accurate 
trial balance figures any day or any week 
in any month within three hours. The 
installation of Elliott-Fisher Bookkeeping 
Machines assured speed and accuracy in 
the Order, Billing and Sales Ledger 
Department of this great concern. They say: 

“‘We use Elliott-Fisher Bookkeeping Machines 

for posting our card ledgers and keeping them in 

constant balance. Because the accounts are always 

balanced,” it is an easy matter for us to get our 

trial balance at the end of the month in two or 

three hours’ time, without trouble. We use 

Elliott-Fisher Bookkeeping Machines for billing 

and order writing, making as high as 15 copies 

satisfactorily on them.’’ 

When Elliott-Fisher Machines were introduced, 
perpetual balance came in to stay. Night work and 
congestion at trial balance time departed for good. 


Are your trial balance figures available on short 
notice? If not, one of our representatives 
will be pleased to explain, without obligation on 
your part, how Elliott-Fisher will help you. Tele- 
phone the local Elliott-Fisher office or write to 


Elliott-Fisher Company 
432 Elliott Parkway Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Shaving 


cream 


stick 
powder 











Each small bit of Williams’ Shaving 
Cream you squeeze from the tube carries 
comfort with it—comfort in the shaving 
and comfort in the after-feel. 

And the next tube you buy is the 
same—and the next, because Williams’ 
Shaving Cream is but another form of 
Williams’ Shaving Soap, which began BRAG 
giving this same comfort to mankind 75 wiles 
years ago—long before cream was acre 
invented. ‘Powder 



























Send 12c in stamps for a trial size of the Stick, 
Cream, Powder or Liquid. ‘Then decide which 
you prefer or send 4c in stamps for any one. 


The J. B. Williams Co. 


Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Ada the finishing touch to your shave with Williams? luxurtous Tale Powder 
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Cars Are 
Now Sprayed 


| instead of washed—at 1-30th the cost! No 
more dirty, tedious soap and water washing! 
| Just use the L-V Sprayer and remove all the 
dust, mud freckles, road tar and grease in ten 
minutes at a cost of only 5 cents—wit 


Auto 







r 













You eliminate costly refinishing by guarding 
sone the ravages of soap and water. You 
eep your car neamasialigr ‘tcight and spotless 

aa all its original lustre. You save money 
and time and increase your pride in your car. 

Spray on Liquid Veneer and then go over the 
car with a Dust Cloth—that’s all. Simple, 
clean and beneficial. Get an outfit at any reli- 
able dealer's or garage for $1.25 ($1.50 in Can- 
ada) including brass finished Sprayer and $1.00 
quart bottle of Auto Liquid Veneer 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
$1.25 with the name of your dealer, and we 
will ship you an outfit direct. 


Buffalo Specialty Company 
Buffalo, N. ¥., U. 8. A. Bridgeburg, Ont., Canada 






























UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WAR 
OFFICE, a book of intimate first-hand insights into the Russo- 


Japanese War, with numerous actual snapshots. $1.50 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 














Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


“Nature Tread” model is a “back to 
Nature” shoe that takes feet which 
have strayed from the natural path 
and places them back on theroad to 
health and comfort. This shoeis cut f: 
to conform to the lines of the natural | 
foot and has a flexible sole that exer- |, 
cises the muscles of the arch. 








Sold Nowhere Else 
JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St. NewYork f 
( 


Near Warren St.) ‘ 
Send for Catalog [ 





_Mail Orders Filled 

















CURRENT POETRY 





“draws aside the curtain that hangs 
before the mysteries of India and permits 
England and America to look at strange 
and lovely things.”” Her books, ‘‘The 
Golden Threshold” and “The Bird of 
Time,” won high praise from such dis- 
cerning critics as Edmund Gosse and 
Arthur Symons. Now from the John 
Lane Company comes a new volume, 
“The Broken Wing: Songs of Love, 
Death, and Destiny,” which will give 
pleasure to all those who enjoy reading the 
thoughts of a purely Oriental mind put 
into beautiful English verse. Mrs. Naidu 
is not philosophical and didactic, like some 
of the Hindu poets whose work has been 
given us in translation; she is personal, 
writing with engaging spontaneity. And 
only in form are her poems English; the 
spirit is genuinely Oriental. We quote 
from the new volume two exquisite spring- 
time lyrics. The first is as delicately 
musical as the song of birds greeting an 
April dawn;. the second (lovely in its 
colorful imagery) has a poignant note of 
wistfulness. 


THE CALL OF SPRING 


By SAROJINI NAIDU 


io ony NAIDU, it has been said, 


Children, my children, the spring wakes anew, 
And calls through the dawn and the daytime 
For flower-like and fleet-footed maidens like you, 

To share in the joy of its playtime. 


O’er hillside and valley, through garden and grove, 
Such exquisite anthems are ringing 

Where rapturous bulbul and mina and dove 
Their carols of welcome are singing. 


I know where the ivory lilies unfold 
In brooklets half-hidden in sedges, 

And the air is aglow with the blossoming gold 
Of thickets and hollows and hedges. 


I know where the dragon-flies glimmer and glide, 
And the plumes of wild peacocks are gleaming, 

Where the fox and the squirrel and timid fawn hide 
And the hawk and the heron lie dreaming. 


The earth is ashine like a humming-bird’s wing, 
And the sky like a kingfisher’s feather, 

O come, let us go and play with the spring 
Like glad-hearted children together. 


THE COMING OF SPRING 
By SAROJINI NAIDU 


O spring! I can not run to greet 

Your coming as I did of old, 

Clad in a shining veil of gold, 
With champak-buds and blowing wheat 
And silver anklets on my feet. 


Let others tread the flowering ways 
And pluck new leaves to bind their brows, 
And swing beneath the quickening boughs 
Abloom with scented spikes and sprays 
Of coral and of chrysophrase. 


But if against this sheltering wall 
I lean to rest and lag behind, 
Think not my love untrue, unkind, 
Or heedless of the luring call 
To your enchanting festival. 


O Sweet! I am not false to you— 
Only my weary heart of late 
Has fallen from its high estate 

Of laughter and has lost the clue 

To all the vernal joy it knew. 


There was a song I used to sing— 
But now I seek in vain, in vain 
For the old lilting glad refrain— 

I have forgotten everything— 

Forgive me, O my comrade Spring! 














Iced From Outside 


You don’t need to be bothered 
with the iceman’s muddy tracks 
and ice drippings on your kitchen 
floor. He can ice your refrig- 
erator from the porch—whether 
you are home or not. It’sa 
great convenience. 

In cool weather the outside 
icing door may be left slightly 
ajar which greatly reduces your 
ice bill. In connection with the 
McCray system of circulation, 
leaving your outside door open 
gives you perfect outside refrig- 
eration without ice. The food 
compartments cannot be reached 
from the outside and the inside 
door is locked—making it safe 
from theft. 


MECRAY 
3 
Sanitary Refrigerators 


are lined throughout with snow-white, 
opal glass—stain and acid proof—the 
cleanest and most sanitz iry mé aterial 
known. 

Our large illustrated catalogs, mailed 
on request, show a great variety of sizes 
at prices from $30 up, for almost every 
requirement. Special sizes and finishes to 
conform to floor plans and match interior 
finish are built to order. Ask for catalog. 





No. 92 for Residences—No. 70 for 
Grocers—No. 51 for Hotels, Clubs 
and Restaurants—No. 74 for Flor- 
ists—No. 62 for Meat Markets. 


MCCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
724 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Agencies in all principal cities 
Mail: Coupon for Catalog 


M°CCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
724 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


























Please send me Catalog No 
Name 


Street 


City State os 
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does your car sufler through comparison with others? 
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“The lop of your louring car lor inslance-_if itis soiled. 
or shabby,slands oul with embarrassing prominence 
among the trim and well graomed cars along the curb 


“Jhe best way lo keep your car loking clean and 
fresh is fo see thal your lop - the all importan! “Jop- 
is covered with 






Genuine 


arnlasole 


the most expensive. he mos! durable and the most 
admired of all lop materials. 
“The small extra cost of Pantasole leaves 
no excuse for substituting a cheaper material 
“jhe manufacturer of moderalé priced cars 
can aflord fo furnish his customers with the finest, 
top material made - Pantasole 


“his list 1s proof positive 
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PIERCE-ARROW PAIGE-SSTRATFORD 


LOCOMOBILE REO 1917 SIX 
CHALMERS JWESTCOTT 
CHANDLER COLUMBIA 
MARMON PREMIER 
HUDSON BEN HUR 
WHITE MERCER 


The Pantasole Company 
1700 Bowling Green Building ~ 


New Yor 







: Avoid misrepresentation—even though it be un- 
_.« intentional. Look for this latel on tops represented 
as Fantasote, 
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Here is a quaint little song which 
appears in The Poetry Journal. It is 
refreshingly original and simple. 


THE TREE-TOAD 
By ORRICK JOHNS 


A tiny bell the tree-toad has, 
I wonder if he knows 

The charm it is to hear him 
Ringing as he goes. 


He can’t have gone the journeys 
He tells me to go on, 

Here in the darkness 
Of the cool, cropped lawn. 


He can not know the thrill 
Of the soft spring wind, 

Or the wonder, when you walk, 
What will come behind. 


He hasn’t seen the places 
I'd break my heart to win, 

Nor heard the city calling 
When the cold comes in. 


He sings away contented, 
And doesn’t leave his tree, 
But he sets my blood agoing 
Where his song will never be. 


The forests are traditionally the places 
most favorable for poetic inspiration. But 
for some poets the commonplace streets 
of the city have a message, as this thought- 
ful poem shows. We take if from Munsey’s 
Magazine. 


THE STREETS 
By WILLIAM H. HayNE 


If every street, narrow and wide, could speak, 
And every pavement wag a gossip’s tongue, 
What tragedies and comedies we'd hear, 

Now all unknown because they have no voice! 
Each stone insensate could declare a tale 

To waken laughter or to wound the heart; 

For day and night above their silence throbs 
The ceaseless tramping of unnumbered feet. 
Streets are the arteries of a city’s heart, 
Bloodless, yet stronger than all mortal life; 
Thus they survive the tortured souls that walk 
Grimly along them when all hope has fled, 
And youth and beauty tripping gaily by, 
Untouched by sorrow and remote from death. 
If streets could speak, what stories yet unborn, 
What vital poetry as yet unsung, 

Would thrill the world and make it pause to hear! 


Mr. Arthur Chapman is one of the most 
popular of American poets, and he counts 
among his readers many who are not to be 
classified as poetry-lovers. Yet what he 
writes is poetry, imaginative and beauti- 
ful, but so filled with human sympathy 
that it appeals even to those who ordinarily 
are deaf to rime and rhythm. The title 
poem of his new book (published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company) is one of the 
best-liked poems written in our time. 


OUT WHERE THE WEST BEGINS 
By ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


Out where the hand clasp’s a little stronger, 

Out where the smile dwells a little Jonger, 
That’s where the West begins; 

Out where the sun is a little brighter, 

Where the snows that fall are a little whiter, 
That’s where the West begins. 


Out where the skies are a trifle bluer, 
Out where friendship’s a little truer, 
That’s where the West begins; 
Out where a fresher breeze is blowing, 
Where there’s laughter in every streamlet flowing, 
Where there’s more of reaping and less of sowing, 
That’s where the West begins. 
Out where the world is in the making, 
Where fewer hearts in despair are aching, 
That’s where the West begins; 
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THIS TIRE EXCELS IN BOTH- 


Durability is important. But 
resilience is the thing that makes 
rubber tires useful. 


Mileage records—particularly 
records showing average perform- 
ance—form the natural criterion 
to use in selecting tires for motor 
trucks. 


So the tremendous records 
made by the ‘Goodyear, S-V 
Pressed-On Truck Tire —mile- 
ages exceeding 40,000 in city bus 
service and over 20,000in country 
trucking, with an average of more 
than 13,000 throughout the 
country — have made this tire 
the favorite with truck owners 


GooDy 


who Lae sel accurate’ records 
of their’ haulage costs. 


But long: miléage, alone,..18 not 
important.” Unless, durability is 
coupled with resilience, long wear 
may be merely a sign of inefhi- 
cient service. 


You buy rubber tires to cushion 
your trucks and their loads. 
Otherwise you would use steel 
tires. ‘If long wear is attained at 
the expense of cushioning power 
the rubber tire does not serve its 
primary purpose. 


It is fortunate for truck owners 


that in the Goodyear S-V 


mileage::is) nf attained at the 
expense. of ‘cushioning. 


This tire excels in both’durabil- 
ity andezesilience, “Thus S-V 
not only savés you tire~expense 
by delivering extraordinary mile- 
age but saves upkeep and break- 


2 age expense by the extraordinary 


cushioning which ‘it gives to 
truek and load. 

Our laboratory and factory 
tests - proved ‘that: this must) be 
true\and users all over the coun- 
try write us that it is true. 


~ You: will find it:so. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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D sit decicable 
features of the best 
tires, and something more. 


Equal to any in construction, ser- 
vice and non-skid qualities, they 
contain an improvement found in 
no other automobile tires: — 


Double -Cable- Base 


As the greatest strain upon a tire occurs 
at its base next to the rim, there are built 
into the base of every Federal Tire four 
strong, twisted steel cables. 

These cables hold the tire securely to the 
rim through severest service strains. This 
exclusive strength and safety feature over- 
comes the causes of most tire troubles. 

Federal Tires in Rugged (white) and 
Traffik (black) non-skid treads are espe- 
cially built for Extra Service. 

Recommended and sold as such by 
leading dealers everywhere. 


The Federal Rubber 


OF ILLINOIS 
¢ om p an y Factories: Cudahy, Wis. 


Mfrs. of Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, 
Motorcycle, Bicycle and Carriage Tires, Rubber 
Heels, Fibre Soles, Horse Shoe Pads, 
Rubber Matting and Mechanic- 
al Rubber 
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You Can Grow Beautiful 
Roses Successfully 


if you select the varieties wisely; plant and care for them 
correctly, so as to get the most satisfactory results, Here 
is a valuable guide in this fascinating pleasure. 


Rose Growing for Amateurs 


Simple, reliable instructions for planting, fertilizing, 
cutting, pruning, grafting, budding, destroying pests, 
and all other details of rose culture. Illustrated with 
Photographs and drawings. 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

to keep naturally strong and well. 


Pes a gl - ee Cloth bound, illustraied. By mail, 54 cents. 
3 ee eens K “~ FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York 


The Nightwear of a Nation! 


d 


. . . 

Making Young America Fit 
Show your boy how to develop his body—how 

to make it lithe, strong, symmetrical; how to fit 
himself better for his sports, his chores, his work 
later on; how to profit by his exercise physically, 
mentally, morally. Give him this little book to 
guide him. 

HOME GYMNASTICS 

According to the Ling System 

by Dr. Anders Wide, Director of the Gymnastic 
Orthopedic Institute in Stockholm. He describes 
and explains how to put in practice, in the home, 
without apparatus, the famous Swedish system 
that has been nationally accepted allover Europe. 
Packed with value for every boy—and just as 
truly for every man, woman and girl who wants 
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Pajamas 4 Night Shirts 
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-the climax of comfort and value” oth E.RoseNFELD & Co. BALTO. & NEW YorK 
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Where there’s more of singing and less of sighing, 

Where there’s more of giving and less of buying, 

And a man makes friends without half trying— 
That’s where the West begins. 


From the same book we take this 
poignant study of a tragic phase of our 
national development. Mr. Chapman 
has seen the gradual crushing of the 
Indian and this faet gives his poem an 
actuality lacking in much that is written 
on this subject. 


THE WHITE MAN’S ROAD 
By ARTHUR CHAPMAN 
The white man’s road is hard for us to follow; 
Our feet are bruised and bleeding, but who shall 
heed our cries? 
The white man’s code—what has it been but 
hollow? 
No ears have caught our pleading—unheard the 
red man dies. 


The white man’s creed is lost in white man’s 
sinning; 
Our faith is slowly flagging—ro door shall let 
us in— 
None sees our need, tho fast ourranks are thinning, 
The weary feet are lagging that wear the 
moccasin. 


The white man’s word—what has it been but 
broken? 
Our lodge-fires low are burning—without the 
air is cold; 
And thus unheard, with sorrows deep, unspoken, 
All hopeless are we turning—we who were 
kings of-old! 


Here is some genuine Celtic magic—a 
beautiful blend of melody and fancy. We 
quote it from Ireland. It should be set to 
music—the words almost carry a tune with 
them—and sung by John McCormack. 


THE SILVER ANVILS 
By JAMES B. DOLLARD 
There was a rath I used to love, in Ireland long ago, 
An ancient dun in which they dwelt—the Fairy 
Folk—you know. 
All belted round with hawthorn was this Rath of 
Closharink 
And one could hear, when straying near, their 
silver anvils clink! 





O, clink, clank, clink—hear the fairy hammers go; 

Clink, clank, clink, in their caves of gold below! 

What were they aforging in the dun of Closharink 

Upon their silver anvils tapping—clink, clank, 
clink? 


When all the thorn was blossomed white, and 
yellow was the furze, 

You’d hear them in the noonday hush when 
ne’er a linnet stirs: 

You’d hear them in the evening when the sun 
began to sink 

And purple glory flushed the hills that smiled on 
Closharink. 


O, clink, clank, clink—hear the fairy hammers 
sound— 

Clink, clank, clink, in their forges under ground; 

What were they a-patterning, the Sidhe of 
Closharink, 

Vith all their silver anvils sounding—clink, 
clank, clink? 


What were they a-fashioning—a crown for great 
Queen Mave; 

A helmet for Cuchulain, or a shield for Lugh the 
Brave; 

A scabbard for the Sword of Light that flames on 
danger’s brink; 

A jeweled torque for Angus who is king at 
Closharink? 

Clink, clank, clink, like a harp note, sweet and low, 

Clink, clank, clink, and a big moon climbing slow! 

Tho youth is far from me to-night, and far is 
Closharink, 

My senses thrill to hear it still, that clink, clank, 
clink! 

















REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


In deference to some hundreds of requests from 
subscribers in many parts of the country, we have 
decided to act as purchasing agents for ow books 
reviewed in THE LITERARY DIGEsT. Orders for 
such books will hereafter be prompily filled on 
receipt of the purchase price, with postage 
added, when required. rders should be addrest 
to Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 














HISTORY AND, BIOGRAPHY 
SIR RIVERS WILSON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


MacAlister, Everilda (Edited by). Chapters 
— My Official Life. By Sir C. Rivers Wilson, 

G.C.M.G., C.B. With Portraits. Octavo, pp. xiv-310. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. Postage, 16 cents. 

Highly typical of modern England and 
its world-embracing interests and activities 
are the life and career of Sir C. Rivers 
Wilson, here presented in autobiographical 
form. Tho less known in this country 
than are other Englishmen who have 
gained fame as empire-builders, his reputa- 
tion is well established in Europe. The 
name of Sir Rivers Wilson is intimately 
connected with modern Egyptian history, 
for it was largely through his efforts that 
Egypt was enabled to gain a constitution, 
and he played a memorable and historic 
part in the closing scenes of the régime of 
Ismail Pasha. Born in the early part of 
the nineteenth century (in 1831) and living 
well into the twentieth (he died in Decem- 
ber, 1915), Sir Rivers Wilson outlived 
nearly all his old friends and contempo- 
raries. These included men of eminence 
of several generations, a fact that will give 
some idea of the variety of interesting 
things to be found in a retrospect such as _ | 
this. In the opening pages the auto- | 
biographer tells how he left Eton in 1848, | 
the year of the revolutions in Europe. 
Here the reader has the novel sensation of 
hearing a man who lived to see the great 
events of 1914 actually telling of re- 
membered incidents in the French Revo- 
lution of 1848. 


“*T had just left Paris on my return to 
Eton, after the Christmas holidays, when 
in February, 1848, the revolution broke 
out, which was the overthrow of Louis 
Philippe. Before the end of February, the 
King had fled from Paris in a hackney- 
coach and had arrived in England under the 
name of Mr. Smith. It was a humiliating 
flight and stood out in contrast to the more 
dignified retreat of Charles X. in 1830. 

One of the first victims of the revo- 
lution was Mr. Jolluct, a well - known 
deputy, whose wife was a great friend of 
my mother’s. He was shot in the Place 
de la Concorde, close to the grille of the 
Tuileries.” 


Later Sir Rivers-was in Germany. ‘‘The 
aftermath of the European revolutions of 
1848,”’ he writes, ‘“‘was still going on, but 
it was peaceful at Darmstadt, altho there 
was fighting at Baden. I remember seeing 
wounded prisoners brought in and run- 
ning beside their carts to get a closer look 
at them.” 

Egyptian affairs naturally occupy large 
space in the narrative. Anecdotes, some 
of peculiarly quaint and delightful flavor, 
abound. We may risk taking one or two 
from the content. One concerns Robert 
Lowe, Gladstone’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1868, and is as follows: 


“On one occasion when he (Lowe) 
and his first wife were present at a wedding- 
breakfast at Lady Waldegrave’s at Straw- 
berry Hill, the conversation turned on the 
conditions imposed by the marriage service, 
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| In Canada, $1.25 











BETHLEHEM 


FIVE-POINT 


SPARK PLUG 


The Bethlehem 
Five-Point Plug 
is technically 
and practically 
a wonderful 
sparking device. 


It is guaranteed 
for the life of 


your car. 


Ask your dealer—if he cannot supply you, write here, 
mentioning his name, make and model of your car. 


THE SILVEX COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM PRODUCTS 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


“Made Where Steel is Kin 





E. H. SCHWAB, President 








and Mrs. Lowe remarked with considerable 
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Floors that stay clean 


Why should anybody have trouble with 
floors? It is easy to make floors clean, sanitary 
and beautiful, and easy to keep them so. 

Good varnish is the cleanest, most beautiful, 
most durable and least expensive finish a floor 
can have. A floor finished with it does not 
scratch, spot or turn white. No dust adheres 
to its smooth gleaming surface. It is easily kept 
clean with a damp cloth or mop. 


But be sure you get good varnish. 


Murphy Transparent 
Floor Varnish 


“the varnish that lasts longest” 


forms a hard, smooth, protective coating that 
preserves the wood, reveals the grain and color 
in all its detail and contrast, and gives an air of 
freshness and refinement to the whole room. It 
has the one greatest quality in varnish—it lasts 
and lasts and lasts. ‘This saves the expense of 
frequent refinishing. 

Dealers and painters supply Murphy Trans- 
parent Floor Varnish and other finishes: 


Murphy Univernish 


Murphy White Enamel 


Murphy Transparent Interior Varnish 

Murphy Transparent Spar Varnish 
Send for illustrated story, ‘“The House That 

Found Itself,’’ which tells what you want to 


know about varnish and enamel. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
Franklin Murphy, jr., President 
Newark New Jersey Chicago Illinois 


Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 























emphasis: ‘Can anything be more absurd 
than for the bridegroom to _ declare, 
‘*With all my worldly goods I thee endow,” 
when he may be an absolute pauper. 
Why, when I married Robert he was quite 
a poor man; all the wealth he was endowed 
with was his great intellect.’ ‘And no one 
may say I endowed you with that, my dear,’ 
cut in Mr. Lowe somewhat unkindly.” 


There are in the interesting volume new 

anecdotes concerning such men as Dis- 
racli, de Blowitz, and others equally famous. 
“‘T never went to Paris,’”’ notes the auto- 
biographer, ‘‘without seeing de Blowitz, 
the famous correspondent of The Times, 
a man of great talent and overweening 
vanity. His enterprise in obtaining in- 
formation for his paper was quite extraor- 
dinary. . . . De Elowitz once got me intoa 
scrape with Gambetta. It was at the time 
when the so-called ‘Dual Note,’ in refer- 
ence to the joint interference of England 
and France in Egypt was in course of 
negotiation between Gambetta and Lord 
Granville. I was in the confidence of 
Gambetta. It was necessary that the 
matter should be kept profoundly quiet, 
but one morning it was announced in The 
Times in a dispatch from de Blowitz. . 
I exprest to de Blowitz in strong terms my 
sense of the indiscretion he had com- 
mitted, saying, ‘I thought you were some- 
thing more than a newspaper man, that 
you had the ambition of being a great 
political character; what you have done 
may have a very prejudicial effect.’ He 
looked somewhat disconcerted, but re- 
plied, ‘Mon ami, on est journaliste avant 
tout!’”’ - 
A LIFE OF HERBERT SPENCER 

Elliott, Hugh. Herbert Spencer. Pp. 330. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2 net. Postage, 
12 cents. 

‘“Makers of the Nineteenth Century” 
is the general title of a series of volumes 
described as ‘‘Biographies of Men of All 
Countries Who Have Had a Definite 
Influence on Thought or Action in the 
Nineteenth Century.’”’ Here we have the 
latest of the series, concerning the subject 
of which the genéral editor, Mr. Basil 
Williams, thus concludes: ‘As far as one 
ean see, whether as a philosopher or a man 
of science, Spencer is not likely to live for 
future generations.””’ Mr. Elliott judges 
rather differently, in one of his closing 
pages: ‘‘If Spencer was overestimated in 
the nineteenth, he is certainly under- 
estimated in the twentieth century.’”’ And 
having recited how Spencer, ‘‘without 
special education, without- health, pro- 
duced eighteen large volumes of philos- 
ophy.and science of many diverse kinds; 
invented an entirely new system of philos- 
ophy which for half a century filled the 
attention of all thinking people,’ and 
wrote, said, and became much more—Mr. 
Elliott asserts that—‘‘A stable judgment 
will recognize in these achievements a true 
greatness that may withstand all passing 
gusts of popular opinion.” 

There is in this book much less biography 
of a man than a résumé of his teachings. 
Mr. Elliott was a student of Spencer in 
earlier years—a partizan believer in him. 
Now he ean criticize. and he does. Twice, 
he says, he has read through all of Spencer’s 
works ‘“‘in the midst of a great war.’’ Now 
he finds ‘‘the arguments ill-founded” 
against warlike and military activities; 
and even the style of them he condemns. 
**Vet still the thought arises,’ he admits, 
‘that if Europe had followed Spencer this 
war could never have oceurred.”” Spencer 
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Makes the Skin 
Like Velvet 





ry this after you shave 


ERE, men, is a delightful, sure relief for after-shaving 
soreness. 
Use Nichols’ AfterShaving. 

It’s a scientific greaseless lotion that soothes the tender 
skin and relieves the irritation caused by the alkali in the 
shaving soap or cream. 

Nichols’ AfterShaving acts like magic. 

Just rub a little on your face after you shave and let it 
absorb. It dries instantly and has a most wonderful effect. 

You experience a most delightful cooling sensation. The 
smarting and burning disappear at once. Rub your hand 
over your face and it feels as soft and as smooth as velvet. 


Made by Charles H. Nichols & Co., Chicago 


For Women: Use Nichols’ Velvetskin. It forms a splendid foundation for powder. 





Nichols’ AfterShaving is a wonder worker. It permits 
you to shave as closely as you want and gives you the 
pleasure and satisfaction of a clean, smooth, velvet-like 
skin after you shave. 

For outdoor sports, Nichols’ AfterShaving is a protection 
against the sharp wind and burning sun. Motorists, 
Golfers, Fishermen find it delightful to use. 

Send us 25c¢ with coupon for a trial tube. If it satisfies 
you, have your druggist supply you regularly. If you are 
not pleased, we will refund your quarter. When you write 
send us the name of your druggist—so you can get your 
next tube from him. 

Mail the coupon tonight and enclose your quarter. 


Charles H. Nichols & Co. 
17 E. 23rd Street, Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find 25« Please send me postpaid a trial tube 
of Nichols’ AfterShaving. If it is not satisfactory, Iam priv 
ileged to return same and get my money back. 


- 


Name os ese wenninidhebiod 
Address 


Reichnscsanees State 


a Gb aie aus Gems ct eet cts tec sd 


My druggist is 
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“Will Mr. Wilson 
Please Return 
Dr. Guthrie’s Pipe?”’ 


Being a man of unusually rapid respiration 
this Dr. Guthrie smoked faster than most men 
do and frequently burned out his briar pipes. 

So from time to time he would buy a new 
pipe and give it to his friend Wilson to break in. 

And Wilson would most obligingly accept 
the pipe, smoke it until it was thoroughly 
broken in, and then decide to keep it. 

With a sorely tried 
patience, the Doctor re- 
sorted to the most cruel 
and unusual expedients to 
recover his property. 

Mr. Wilson has risen 
from his bed at late hours 
on cold nights to open 
and read a telegram ask- 
ing, “‘Will Mr. Wil- 
son please return 
Dr. Guthrie’s pipe ?”’ 
Mysterious voices 
over the telephone 
would solicit the 
return of the 
valued briar. 

Friends would 
show him adver- 
tisements in the 
personal column 
of his favorite 
newspaper reading, *‘Will Mr. Wilson please 
return Dr. Guthrie’s pipe ?”’ 

And then one day these negotiations were 
suddenly broken off. 

Somewhat contritely Mr. Wilson 
upon Dr. Guthrie. He found him in 
office smoking a new pipe. 

“Oh say, Doc,” remonstrated Wilson, 
‘‘your poor old tongue, you know! Here, 
take this pipe.” 

With a magnificent gesture 
waved the proffered pipe away. 

**No, my boy, I have found something better 
than a false friend for breaking in my pipes. 
I have found,” he pointed to a blue tin on his 
table, ‘‘a tobacco that smokes in a new pipe 
as well as other mixtures do in an old one.”’ 

The tobacco referred to was Edgeworth 
Plug Slice. If you have never seen these 
slices, you will be greatly interested in their 
looks alone. 

Before filling a new pipe, lay a slice of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice around the inside of 
the bowl. This removes the new-pipe sting. 

Aside from breaking in a pipe, slices of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice Smoking Tobacco are 
rubbed up in the hands before the tobacco is 
smoked. 

For smokers who prefer the convenience of 
a tobacco ready for the pipe, we have prepared 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. It is the same 
tobacco as Plug Slice, but already prepared 
for the pipe by special rubbing machines. 

We will send you a sample of both Edge- 
worth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed and so 
let you decide about Edgeworth, even to the 
form in which you prefer it. 

Simply write your name and address on a 
postcard, giving the name of a tobacco dealer 
you patronize and these samples will be mailed 
to you. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10c for pocket-size tin, 25c and 
50c for larger tins, $1.00 for humidor tin. 
Edgeworth Plug Slice is lic, 25c, 50¢ and 
$1.00. It is on sale practically everywhere. 
Mailed prepaid where no dealer can supply. 

For the free package, write to Larus & 
BrotherCo., 5 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 
















called 
his 


the Doctor 





believed in the individual rather than in 
the state, in social freedom rather than in 
military sovereignty; but in his later 
years, and in his latest works, he did not 
always agree with himself. His final view 
of the functions and duties of the state, 
however, according to Elliott, ‘‘differed 
searecly at al! from his earlier views. The 
first duty of the state is protection against 
foreign aggression and the maintenance of 
an army and navy adequate for that pur- 
pose; the second duty is that of policing 
the country, i.e., the protection of citizens 
against the aggression of other citizens, 
against crime, breach of contract, ete. 
Beyond this the State should, in Spencer’s 
view, do nothing. ‘Every man is free to do 
that which he wills, provided he infringes 
not the equal freedom of any other man.’”’ 
And this position of Herbert Spencer, as 
thus stated by his biographer, may have 
special interest at this time in the history 
of the world and the reform movements of 
society. 
LEE’S CAMPAIGNS 

Wise, George. Campaigns and Battles of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. With two portraits. 
Octavo, pp. 432. New York: The Neale Publishing 
Company. $3 net. Postage, 15 cents. 

The author of this interesting history in 
detail of the campaigns and battles of Lee’s 
famous Army of Northern Virginia served 
practically through the whole of the Civil 
War. His narrative is largely a record of 
personal experiences. He was in 
engineer corps, where his unusual abilities 
won for him the praise of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee and of other officers high in command 
in the Confederate armies. He dug the 
pit and arranged the chambers and bomb- 
proofs of the largest gun ever mounted on 
the Confederate lines. Mr. Wise is also the 
author of ‘‘The History of the Seventeenth 
Virginia Infantry.” 

During fifty years the printed matter 
on the Civil War has reached a formidable 
total. Most of the leaders on both sides 
have left us their personal story, and the 
mass of official records, consisting of 
reports, ete., are quite overwhelming for 
the ordinary reader. Yet many of these 
reports. written in the field under the 
inspiration of the moment, retain the 
graphic and dramatic qualities which are 
so often lost in the narrative of the formal 
historian. To rescue these ‘*doecuments”’ 
of history, often submerged for the general 
student, and to set them in right and 
striking perspective has been the especial 
care of the latest historian of ‘‘The Lost 
Cause.”’ Most students of our Civil War, 
at least here in the North, have derived 
their conceptions of the great conflict from 
too partial sources. The schoolbooks of 
the generation whose fathers fought in the 
war did but scant justice to the soldiers of 
the South. We ean recall the general 
conception received from the dog-eared, 
veracious chronicles of the classroom. 
It was that of an almost unbroken series of 
triumphs for the cause of the Union. It 
was history of that brand which is now 


released by a war-censor in Berlin or 
London. It placidly ignored the epic of a 
people. Nearly half a century had to pass 


before history was to do justice to the 
armies of the Confederacy. And perhaps 
it was necessary to wait that long before 
the raneors engendered by the fratricidal 
eontest had subsided. At all events, as 
Mr. Wise’s book seems to remind us, 
history has at last done full meed of justice 
to the valor of the soldiers of **The Lost 
Cause.’” Not merely has the author given 
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Anticipated 
Your Towel Needs 


When you reach for a ScotTissue 
‘Towel you instinctively feel that it’s the 
right towel for you to use. After you 
have used a Scot Tissue Towel, you fully 
realize what a completely satisfactory 
towel it is. Besides its pure white 
cleanness and sanitary features, it gives 
superior service. 


After years of exhaustive study and 
practical experimenting we have pro- 
duced this perfect towel—the towel that is 
not merely a substitute for ordinary public 
fabric towels, but an actual improvement 
on them. The ScotTissue Towel is a 
specially manufactured paper texture—a 
real towel for every towel purpose. 


Scot Tissue 


Owecis 


The soft, absorbent Scot’Tissue texture 
has thousands of tiny cells to suck up 
every drop of moisture, leaving your 
skin dry and comfortable. And the new 
ScotTissue Cabinet gives you this per- 
fect towel in perfect condition—abso- 
lutely clean—and folded ready for use. 
Every ScotTissue Towel bears the 
special Scot Tissue trade-mark. It’s your 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


For all public and semi-public wash- 
rooms Scot Tissue is the logical, practi- 
cal, and most satisfactory Towel Service 
both for the user and the owner. Heads 
of stores, office buildings, hotels, theatres, 
restaurants, factories, offices, schools and 
institutions should investigate Scot’Tissue 
and send for further interesting and 
valuable information, 


Scott Paper Company 
Originators of the Peper Towel 


Manufacturers of ScotTissue Towels 
and Toilet Paper 


727 Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia 


113E. Austin Ave. 356 Market St. 30 Church St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


Address nearest office. 
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Symbols of Security 


HEN the motorin3, world wants free- 

dom from every form of tire trouble 
it looks with confidence to the Firestone 
Non-Skid Tire, the Colossus of Roads. 
There is confidence in its safe, sure hold 
on any road, in any season. “There is 
confidence in the resilient strength and 
mileage values in every Firestone Tire. 
Above all, there is confidence in the 
quality on which the organization was 
built and in the Firestone name behind it, 
a symbol of security the world over. 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, 0. 


Branches and Dealers Lverywhere 
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graphic descriptions of great battles from 
Manassas to Appomattox, with detailed 
accounts of the strategy that decided 
important actions, but he has set forth 
with rare intelligence the causes which 
eventually were to replace the long series of 
brilliant Southern victories by final and 


2 
The Principles and Practices of 
irretrievable defeat. As might be expected 


the figure of Lee looms large in the picture 
e 4 of the soldier-historian. The portrait here 
drawn of the Confederate leader is most 


impressive. He was known intimately to 


Tifake for others as you expec lo buy.” the author, who served immediately under 


him. ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson is also an 
outstanding figure in the narrative. The 


“Good products rather than great profits. actual incident that gave rise to his 
picturesque title is told in the following 


extract from the book’s description of the 


Adhering to such prin- These splendid, accur- Battle of Bull Run: 
ciples as these has ately fitting garters hold ‘*Hillsides, valleys, roads, all held piles 
enabled us to produce _ up the socks neatly and of dead and wounded, yet still the contest 
PARIS GARTERS — acknowl- securely always. Be = 2: Lage a Ss 
y e anc acKSO ewa 0 
edged to be the most sure to look on the strength they proved to our brave fellows 
back of the still bearing the heat of the day. General 


comfortable, 


* . Lee’s troops were being forced back as 
serviceable PA RI shield for the Jackson’s men advanced to their support, 
and last- eo PARIS eagle bet | toward oman pointed to 
ing men’s 4 ARTERS when you nis shattered column, huddling together in 

the woods and exclaimed: 

garters. ) G buy. ““*General, they are beating us back.’ 

***Sir,’ responded Jackson, ‘we will give 
them the bayonet.’ 

““General Lee, quickly rejoining his 

troops, rallied them with these words: 

“There is Jackson standing like a stone 
wall. Let us determine to die here and we 


50c 35c: 25c will conquer.’ 
“Thus originated the famous appella- 
tion of ‘Stonewall’ Jackson, a name that 


will live through all ages as the synonym of 
. e dauntless courage and Christian manhood. 
“The tide of defeat had now been stayed, 
Founded 1887 New York but at sorrowful expenditure of precious 
blood and valuable lives. Later in the 


afternoon, Kirby Smith’s brigade arrived, 
and, making a vigorous attack on the 
Federal fiank, doubled it up, producing 
dismay and confusion among the enemy’s 
platoons. This undreamed-of reverse. 
when victory was seemingly almost within 
their grasp, caused the men all along the 
Federal line to give way, and then there 
arose such a stentorian yell of triumph 


No metal 
can touch you 


968 
asec, 


Chicago 











The latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- | @ A practical handbook by H. H. Thomas, the well-known N ays roats ¢ tres 
tionary Series. ‘A marvel of condensed information.” | f gardening expert, showing how to sow, plant and culti- from Confede rate throats that the retreat 
26,000 Vocabulary terms; 12 pages colored maps; many valu- | § vate all kinds of vegetables, salads, and useful herbs, became a panic, and the Grand Army, 


which had for the greater part of a day 
fought so skilfully, became a disorganized 
rabble. Officers, privates, animals, eamp- 
followers, among whom were United 
States Senators, with civilian friends of 
note, vied with one another in the race to 
be the first to reach Washington.” 


how to prepare soils, etc. Cloth, illustrated, by mail, 67¢, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 


able supplementary features. Cloth, 25cents; flexible leather, | 
50 cents, net; indexed, 5 cents extra. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - New York and London 

















* e e 
The man who acquires a foreign language doubles his ee 
M4 e . a a ve 
commercial value and opens up new possibil- ; 
sei d rs Id f t it ag —_. me Pag mr of * Nine- 
ltles a ortunl teenth Century Series.) jit ‘rontispiece Portrait. 
n new e s oe opp y. , Octavo, pp. vi-319. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
South America offers the greatest commercial opportunity in our history, The demand for our goods is $2 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

constantly increasing. New positions are being created daily PP Manager, Salesman, Corre: 1 pe nagnoan 
etc. Now is the time to prepare to share in this prosperity. Learn Spanish. Take advantage of the war mo 4 ane ari 2.0 
situation. Better your position or increase your salary. Extend your business. Estab ish export trade The Sp ll of regs at and daring cast 
with South American countries. Perhaps you need on y brus1 up on the language you studied at school or over Mexico by the Spanish conquistadors 
college to make it of practical use. Acquire a new language, at home, for business or social purposes. has its pale reflection in recent times in the 


SPANISH—FRENCH—GERMAN— ITALIAN condottieri, of whom Porfirio Diaz is the 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the glorified type. President Diaz, the famous 
dictator of Mexico, has been thought 


worthy of a place in this admirable series of 
Languag e-Phone Method Makers of the Nineteenth Cieaadiee. ened 


in the opinion of the editor, he brought his 

















’ ° ° ° 
And Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
? es i o country to a more respectable prominence 
Highest Award Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915) and to greater prosperity than it had 
Book This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You begin to speak at once. Seal al 5 ike ankaienl ato 
Send for Free Boo! You can learn in the privacy of your home or office, free from the embarrassment enjoyed since its original conquest by the 
re amos a of the classroom or teacher. No time is wasted on appointments. Spaniards. It may strike some readers as a 
which one a Sane The voice of a native professor pronounces each word and phrase, slowly or quickly, ts Sere ial 1 Di : I 
information on “Lan- § for minutes or for hours. Any one can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken strange selection which places Diaz in the 
guage Study.”” It also often enough, and by this method you can hear it as often as you like. eategory that includes Abraham Lincoln, 
tells how you can use It is a pleasant, fascinating study. Family and friends can enjoy it. You prac- E@acil ‘Bhodes. Rol E. L 114 
your tz alking mac ae to tice during spare moments or at convenient times,and in a surprising'y stort time you /OC1 10aes, obert Ki. Lee, and Léon 
ae, BE cons cinta =< speak, read and understand a new language. Our Disc Records fit all Talking Machines. Gambetta. The choice, however, will 
a Falk g aoar mre THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD seem amply vindicated for the reader 
SEND for it NOW 902 Putnam Building 2 West 45th Street, New York who studies attentively Mr. Hannay’s 
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Steel Hoe i in Sweden 


Model Plant Where 
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That’s the story of Durham-Duplex razor blades. 


Nine years ago they were the best blades. 


fied shavers said so. 


Five years ago they were better blades. A 


vouched for them. 


A thousand satis- 


million shavers 


Today five million users are proving that Durham-Duplex blades 
are super-blades—the longest, keenest, finest blades on earth. 


And here’s the reason: 


To begin with, the steel is made in Sweden by the world’s 
master steel makers, from specially selected ore mined in 


Norway. 





This assures uniformly superior steel for the 
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blades. Then the skilled American me- 
chanic takes a hand. He knows best how 
to temper, grind, hone and strop a razor 
blade. He regards each blade as an in- 
dividual unit of production in the factory. 
Each blade is made as carefully as though 
it were the only blade going through the 
plant. 

After the honing each blade is stropped 
on leather, equal to 450 ordinary six-inch 
strokes. 

Then both shaving edges of each blade 
are carefully, carefully tested. To pass 
this test each blade must have the two 





super-keen shaving edges that keep five 
million Durham-Duplex shavers happy. 

We want you to know what real shav- 
ing comfort is. The Durham-Duplex 
razor is the old fashioned razor made safe. 
It is the only safe razor that slides the 
beard off instead of hacking it off or 
scraping it off. 

Send a dollar bill for the five dollar 
Durham - Duplex Domino Razor set—or 
get one from your nearest dealer. The 
set includes six of the famous super-keen 
blades (twelve long shaving edges). 

Address Dept. T 50. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 


190 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, U.S. A. 


CANADA ENGLAND FRANCE 
43 Victoria St. 27 Church St. 56, Rus. de Paradis 
Toronto, Ontario Sheffield Paris 


“EVERY BLADE A BETTER BLADE” 
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For polishing body, hood and fenders use 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid. Easy to 
apply and polish. Absolutely dust-proof. 











Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid isjust the thing 
for polishing pianos. It will add years to the 
life and beauty of the varnish. 














Keep your dining table bright and tempting with 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid. Hot dishes 
do not affect it. 














Use Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid for polish- 
ing your victrola—it does not show finger prints. 








AA 


OHNSON'S 
REPARED WAX 


Now Made in Liquid Form 


WE are now making Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax in Liguid form 


which polishes very easily. John- 


son’s Prepared Wax Liquid is ex- 
actly the same as our Paste Wax except that 
it isa liquid. It iseasier to use than the Paste Wax — 
polishes immediately with but very little rubbing. 


Is Your Car Dirty, Grimy 
and Unsightly? 

You, yourself, can make it look almost like 
new and save the cost of re-varnishing —all you need 
is Johnson’s Cleaner and Prepared Wax Liquid. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid covers up mars 
and scratches—prevents checking and cracking—sheds water and 
dust—and makes a ‘“‘wash”’ last twice as long. Preserves the 
varnish and protects it from the weather. 


Have Your Piano, Victrola 
and Mahogany Furniture a Bluish, 
Cloudy Appearance? 


An application of Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid will 
quickly and permanently remove it. It cleans, polishes and 
finishes in one operation. Imparts a thin, protecting coat over 
varnish, greatly prolonging its life and beauty. 


Absolutely Dust-Proof 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid gives a hard, dry, 


glass-like polish which will not collect dust or show finger prints. 
It is very easy to apply and polish—but little rubbing is neces- 
sary. You can go over a good sized car, 
or a room full of furniture, in half-an-hour. 





Trine 








Piete. .....:: $ .60 Half-pints...$ .35 


(East of the Rockies) 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you with Johnson’s Products, 
we will pay the express to all 
points in U. S. east of the 
Rockies. 


co -  ; 





Tell your dealer that John- 
son’s Prepared Wax is now 
made in Liquid form. 


S. C. Johnson & Son 
Dept. LD4 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
U. S. A. 
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able and elaborate monograph, the char- 
acter and content of which are suggested by 
this extract from the editor’s preface: 


‘President Diaz’s achievements as a 
statesman, tho important to his con- 
temporaries, appear to have had only a 
passing value. [Yet] for his own corner 
of the world he was truly a maker of the 
nineteenth century. ... Mexico itself, 
tho so near a neighbor to the United 
States, is still the most mysterious to us 
of all the American countries. Perhaps 
it has never yet outlived the wonderful 
tales brought back to Europe of Aztec 
cities and civilization and the exploits of 
Cortez, the most chivalrous of all the 
Spanish adventurers. Mr. Hannay has 
kept for us some of the mystery in the 
description of the country’s wild, rolling 
uplands and of the medieval adventures 
of his hero and his hero’s adversaries in 
the land of sudden surprizes. He has also 
made the people and the land more real and 
living to us at a time when they have 
become specially interesting in the polities 
of the world.” 


The English author has indeed pictured 
Diaz and his country in vivid traits and 
with the mastery of one who knows history 
well. Addrest primarily to an English 
audience, the work is still more inter- 
esting to Americans by reason of the light 
it casts upon the puzzling ethnic and social 
eonditions which characterize our trouble- 
some neighbor. 

Before entering upon a description of 

Diaz’s stormy and dramatic career, a 
eareer marked by adventures and ex- 
ploits worthy of the heroes of Dumas, Mr. 
Hannay gives some account of the his- 
torical milieu of the drama. Spanish 
history seen through English eyes is apt to 
be distorted, for when the author infers, as 
he does, that Spain is all that England is 
not, the assertion can be shown to be not 
at all to the discredit of the Latin people. 
Mr. Hannay belongs to the class of writers 
who believe that whatever we possess of 
real worth or progress is confined within 
the narrow zone that Luther’s hand has 
traced in history. He ascribes to Catholi- 
cism the failure of Mexico to achieve a 
stable civilization. The comparison which 
he institutes between the Spanish and 
English colonists ia the New World is 
very much to the discredit of the former. 
ixcepting the few Roman Catholics of 
Maryland, the English colonies, northern, 
middle, and southern, we are told, were 
settled ‘‘by men who, whether they came 
from England or from Scotland, or were Pal- 
atines or French Huguenots, had all alike 
crossed the line between the Holy Roman 
Catholic and Apostolic Church and the 
Protestant world.” 

The history of Diaz is the history of 
Mexico, and the thoroughness with which 
Mr. Hannay has searched the turbulent 
events and episodes which marked the 
dictator’s long and sensational career has 
resulted in a story of absorbing and timely 
interest. Mexico on the eve of the French 
intervention, as here described, presents a 
lurid page of Spanish-American history; 
gives, in fact, an exact companion-picture to 
to-day’s events. The author shows that 
in the days when Louis Napoleon made his 
ill-starred attempt to plant imperialism in 
America, Mexico was torn by anarchy, 
was the prey of armed adventurers. Then, 
as now, brigandage ravaged a country 
which was already torn with political 
dissension. Prototypes of Villa rode 
roughshod over the country. Something 
like pity for Mexico awakens in the reader 
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It’s lucky their 
mother used Valspar— 


It matters little what the children do to your floors 
and furniture if they are Valsparred. 











VALENTINE'S 


ALSPAR | 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White > 


uname erg 


Pe 


Since Valspar has come into eed use iat about 
your varnished woodwork and furniture has gone out of 
style. 

Valspar is not an ordinary varnish— it is absolutely 
waterproof. 

No amount of hot or cold water or other liquids 
general household use can turn it white, or even spot it. 
It is real woodwork insurance. 

Valspar has put an end to the usual varnish troubles on 
floors, doors, furniture, porches—in fact, on all wood- 
work that should be varnished. 

It can be always immaculate, bright and cheerful, and 
kept so by merely washing with soap and water. 

Most good dealers sell and recommend VALSPAR. If 


you should not find a Valspar dealer in your town, 


write direct to us. 
Special Offer 


if you wish to test Valspar send 20c. in stamps to Valentine & 
Company, 462 Fourth Avenue, New York City, and we will send 
you a four-ounce can, enough to finish a small table or chair. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Established 1832 
Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 





New York LEAJTIN Toronto 
Chi TRADE VA' N FS MARK Lond 
aon R ISH toa 


W.P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 


Copyright, 1017, by Valen.ine & Company 
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at the author’s description of the social 
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and political chaos which reigned in Mexico 
in the mid-ninetcenth century. It was 


iness Is e a ing amid such turbulent conditions as have 
seldom been paralleled even in the record 
—— of South-American republics that there 
rose the man who was *‘to guide the whirl- 
n * wind and direct the storm.” Diaz’s rise 
from obscurity and poverty to first rank 
- Instead./Ordinary Paint 


and the virtual power of a monarch, as 
told by the author, has the fascination of a 
Where large concrete, stucco, brick or masonry 
buildings of any kind must be coated—big busi- 

































romance. Few men in modern times have 
been so successful as the Mexican dictator 

: sic . in dealing with almost impossible condi- 

ness men are selecting STONE-TEX because it tions. Mr. Hannay sums up the character 

i not only gives greater efficiency but is more and career of Porfirio Diaz in these words: 
3 | economical in the long run. ‘‘He showed the world what was the 
ad Bhs UR z utmost that his country was capable of 
¥e STONE-TEX provides a smooth, soft-toned, doing in order to qualify itself to take its 
‘ civilized and_ progressive 


even finish, impossible to attain with ordinary place among 
paints. It fills all hair cracks, covers spots and states. All it has been able to do is to 


produce a resolute, heavy-handed man who 
could keep an incurable anarchy within 


ment in the appearance of the building. 
PP 6 bounds for an unprecedented period of 





disfiguring streaks, and makes a marked improve- 
} 
| 


Moreover, STONE-TEX dampproofs the years.” 
building. Ordinary paints, being intended for 
wood, offer little resistance to moisture, when MR. NADAL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS 
used on masonry. STONE-TEX, however, a Nadal, E.S. A Virginian Village, and Other Pa- 


> pers, together with Some Autobiographical Notes. 
high grade liquid cement coating made specifically ce att, How Yoru: tas tseallen Company. 


for masonry, fills the pores with a preparation $1.75. 

hard as flint and moisture-proof. By what refinement of the “science of 
impreving things worse’’ has the essay, 
that time-honored mold of literature, 
fallen to such low estate that publishers 
dread the word in their book-titles as if 
it were some malign charm to frighten off 
purchasers? Call these charming writings 
of Mr. E. S. Nadal essays, and there is 
danger no one will read them. Yet essays 
they are, in very essence, partaking as they 
do of the qualities of intimacy and geniality, 
of profound knowledge of human nature, 
of what Schopenhauer calls ‘‘the wisdom 
of life.’ The author may not be famous, 
but he is a better writer than are many 
authors called famous. He seems to have 
preferred the ranks of the Great Anony- 
mous, for he has never shouldered himself 
to the front. He has known intimately, 
however, many very famous men, and his 
sketches of them from the life, which are 
a feature of his book, have the rare sort 
of interest that is imparted by the touch of 

originality. 
The papers of which Mr. Nadal’s book is 
| largely composed were first published in 
Scribner’s, The Century, Harper's, and The 
Nineteenth Century magazines, and in The 
| Outlook, The Independent, and the New 
| York Evening Post. One-fourth of the 
| volume is entirely new; it consists of 
‘‘Autobiographical Notes,’’ which were 
written at the request of the publishers. 
Mr. Nadal’s volume is made up of deserip- 
tions of American life, principally in the 
South. in the ante-bellum period; happy 
reminiscences of famous persons—Lincoln, 
Stanton, Lowell, Longfellow, and other 
‘Tian. Bow | typical Americans; persoual recollections 
| of delightful phases of Virginia social life, 
medion | familiar in novels, and descriptions of 
amiliar in novels, and descriptions o 


gts, cumiien mut. See | ‘fold Texas” and of Kentucky and its 


Because of this resistance to dampness and weatner 
elements, STONE-TEX retains its beauty and efficiency for 
, years, far outlasting ordinary paint. Keeps the building dry 

, and sanitary. Suitable for new or old walls and furnished in a 
variety of pleasing colors. Applied with a brush. Will not 
chip, flake or peel off. 


Bear these four facts in mind, before coating your building: 
STONE-TEX gives greater beauty, dampproofs, out- 
lasts ordinary paint, and is more economical. 


Write today for free STONE-TEX 
booklet and get full information. 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


136 Trus-Con Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
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Teenmreat PAINTS 

















Floor 
Preservative 


Waterproofing Wood 
Paste 


For waterproofing foundations, To protect wood floors from the 








reservoirs, tanks, tunnels, etc., 
Trus-Con Waterproofing Paste, 
Concentrated, is the recognized 
standard. It is easy to use, being 
merely added to the water used 
in making the concrete. It is 
very economical because of its 
concentrated nature. Its water- 
proofing effect is positive and 


permanent. 
Ask for further information 
about Trus-Con Waterproofing 


Paste, Concentrated, or concern- 
ing any waterproofing problem. 





wear of traffic and from rotting 
and decaying, Trus-Con Wood 
Floor Preservative has been de- 
veloped. It does for wood floors 
what Agatex does for cement 
floors, making them wear-resisting 
and permanent. 

Trus-Con Wood Floor Preserv a- 
tive, easily applied with a wide 
brush, fills all pores with a tous 
rubbery substance, forming a sur- 
face that cannot splinter, rot or 
decay. 

Write for further information 
about Trus-Con Wood Floor Pre- 
servative, stating your needs. 








Agatex. A colorless concentrated 
liquid. Chemically transforms 
cement to an impenetrable flint- 
like substance without changing 
the color or appearance of the 
concrete. Hardens and toughens 
floor through and through. Low 
in cost. 

Easily applied with long handled 
brush. Apply Agatex at night 
and use floor next day—no inter- 
ruption to business. Makes floor 
dustless and sanitary. 

Write for Agatex booklet, and 
full information. 

















wonderful horses. 

Next to the characterization of Lincoln, 
which is a little masterpiece of its kind 
and quite new and original, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the subject seems almost 
exhausted, the best thing in the book is 
probably the description of the women of 
Virginia. The author, now a quite elderly 
man, was in his youth a secretary of 
legation at London. He had the entrée 
to a very fine society indeed. There are 
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If a hot bath is a gamble at your 
house, if you've been up in the 
morning and found the faucets 
“running cold,” if your home 
is still depending upon old- 
fashioned ways of heating water 
—youll appreciate the instant 
service of a 















“Hot Water All Over the House”’ 


14 . 
=} The Ruud joins gas and water And Ruud Hot Water service is 
pipes ‘in the basement or some economical. The Ruud is in opera- 
other convenient place and responds tion only when you are drawing 
to the turn of any hot-water faucet water. And then you burn only 
in the house just as a bell responds _ enough gas to heat the exact amount 
when you push a button. of water you use—no more. A pat- 
Open a hot-water faucet and the ented temperature regulator keeps 
flow of water automatically turns the gas supply down to just what 
on the gas, which ignites from a_ is needed. 
tiny pilot light in the heater. In- Ruud Heaters are made in sizes 
stantly the water is heated—almost to fit every home, from the bunga- 
to the boiling point—and kept at ow to the mansion. They operate 
a _ — oe on artificial or natural gas. 
much water is used. urning o 
the faucet shuts off the gas. , Any eee plumber al 
gas-appliance store can give you in- 


That is all there is to it. There’s ; ; 
no bother of any kind—no waiting formation regarding the Ruud. If 
for a tank to heat, norunningdown- You are near one of our branch 
stairs to light the heater—nothing, offices, listed below, come in and let 


save turn the faucet. us show you a model for your home. 
RUUD BOOKLET MAILED FREE 
venient Place; Answers 


The Ruud booklet and descriptive matter, telling all about the Ruud Heater and Instant r 
Hot Water Service, mailed free om request, Address home office or branch nearest you. al Ly o aay Hot 
ate aucet. 
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Goes in the Basement 
or Some Other Con- 






— f = 
See the Ruud at any one of these branch offices The Ruud Heater is a thoroughly tested and 


Atlanta, 927 Grant Building _ Los Angeles, Gt6 So. Bresdws ay proved device. Over 100,000 are in use. Many 
Baltimore, 114 W. Lexington Street lilwaukee, iddle Street of these have been in use for twenty years 
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4 Boston. 66 High Street Minneapoiis, 16 South Seventh Street 4 a : 
= Buffalo, $93 Main Street New Orleans, #22 Common Street Once you install a Ruud Heater your hot 
= Chicago, 435 People’s Gas Bidg. New York, 115 Broadway water question is settled permanently. Con- 
= Cincinnati, 707 Elm Street Philadelphia, 193s Market Street sider this when you buy and 
Cleveland, 1554 Euclid Avenue Portland (Ore.), 10:0 Spaulding Bldg : 
Columbus, 41 West Long Strect Rochester, 34 North Clinton Street N 
Dallas, 15 '1 Commerce Street San Francisco, 431 Sutter Street ( set a RUUD —Not an 
Detroit, 234 Griswold Street St. Louis, 1/19 Locust Street Imitation 
Duluth, 319 West First Street St. Paul, 144 East Sixth Street : f 
Indianapolis, 22 Pembroke Arcade Toledo, 240 Erie Street There are other water-he: ating devices on the 
Kansas City (Mo.), 152 Main Street Washington, 616 Twellth Street market which operate by the “turn the faucet” 
Louisville, 309 Third Street method. You may be offered one for a litt 
: less than the Ruud costs. But the sturdy cor 
, ° ~ “ 
a Ruud Manufacturing Co., Dept. C., Pittsburgh, Pa. struction of the Ruud and’ its exclusive gas- f 
saving fez es make it far more economical } 
| i 





Makers of Standardized Gas Water Heaters 
Ruud Manufacturing Company of Canada 
371 Adelaide St., W., Toronto 


and satisfactory. The Ruud in greater 
economy of gas al ne soon makes up for 
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UNIVERSAL ,¢ 
ELECTRIC HOME NEEDS 























solve the summer cooking 
problem and eliminate the 
heat and discomfort of 
working overahotstove. 
By their aid you can do 
your work in about half 
the time, with no trouble 
and with better results, 


{UNIVE RSAL} 


The making of rich, aroma-laden coffee 
is but a matter of a few minutes with a 
UNIVERSAL Electric Percolator. An 
entire meal for two or three persons may be 
prepared on the Grill and the Toaster will 
make enough toast for a family of six at a cost 
of one cerit. Ironing days are always cool 
and comfortable when a UNIVERSAL 


Electric Iron is used. 
On sale at all good stores 
Write to Dept. No. 566 
for free Booklet 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK @=> 


New Britain, Conn. 





UNIVERSAL Electric Iron 
New Model No. E905 
$4.50 








UNIVERSAL 
Electric Percol: tor 
No. E625 88.50 








A merican-Sheffield Plate! 
Electric Coffee Urn 
Colonial Loving Cup 

attern 


E8166 322.50 





___UN'VERSAL 
Electric Toaster 
No. E946 84.50 
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not many men now living who have, as 
this author has, hobnobbed more or less 
with such notabilities as appear in the 
following: 


“‘T had just come to London and was of 
course vasily pleased at seeing these great 
men. Dickens, Grote, the historian, Brown- 
ing, Froude, Wilkie Collins, Mrs. Norton, 
Lord Houghton, and others were there. 
I was introduced to Grote, a benignant old 
gentleman, very tall and thin. 1 thought 
that the marble bust of him, with which I 
was familiar in the first volume of his 
history, had been set upon a pair of long, 
slim legs and was walking about. He 
imprest me as having a courtesy which was 
a thing not of manner but of the spirit. 
Mrs. Grote, who Sidney Smith said was 
the origin of the word ‘grotesque,’ was 
not there. But I heard her a few days later 
make a speech at a woman’s-suffrage 
meeting, in which she referred to John 
Stuart Mill, who was on the platform, as 
‘our leader.’ A _ rather queer-looking, 
somewhat conceited, and infinitely kind- 
hearted old dame, I should think. The 
young author Lecky, who afterward married 
a lady in waiting of the Queen, who had 
come to London with her, was there. I 
wondered if Dickens was not struck by 
Lecky’s resemblance to Tom Pinch in the 
illustrations to ‘Martin Chuzzlewit.’ It 
was a Tom Pinch turned gentleman, who 
had distinguished himself at the University 
and written a book.” 


Here is a description of Southern life of 
a past period: 

“The women were admired and wor- 
shiped as were no other women I have ever 
known. This fact gave them a peculiar 
force and courage. They behaved with that 
natural grace and spoke with that elo- 
quence which are the results of perfect 
liberty, and this liberty was again the 
result of the sympathy and kindness with 
whigh they were regarded. Their voices 
were better than those of most Northern 
women, altho there were a wildness and a 
rusticity in their speech which was a good 
deal like that of the negroes with whom 
they were brought up. I had always sup- 
posed that this speech was caught by the 
whites from the negroes. But the late 
Edward Eggleston, who was an authority 
on American Colonial history, assured me 
that it was copied by the negroes from 
the whites, and was like the speech used in 
England during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. JI should, however, 
doubt the truth of this explanation. Their 
voices were very saccharin, in this respect 
resembling the drug of that name, which is 
said to have forty times the strength of 
sugar.— I have in mind one of these ladies 
who was a friend of mine and who was a 
celebrated Virginia belle. She was very 
handsome, but she was much more than a 
pretty woman, for she had strong sense 
and a great deal of humor. Richly endowed 
as she was and speaking a patois that 
Venus might have picked up in Afriea, 
it was easy to imagine the effect she 
might have produced among the idle and 
susceptible youth.” 


As was said by a clever reviewer in 
the New York Sun, there is in this volume 
‘a little of everything, and it should be in 
some part interesting to everybody and in 
every part interesting to somebody.” 
He tells us ‘“‘why the befoh the wah” 
literature of the South was inferior, why 
some horses have white feet, why Lincoln 
told the truth, why we should train horses 
to single-foot if it can be done without 
spoiling the trot, why women trying to 
eatch a ear pace instead of trotting, why 
big horses are good-tempered, why he 
thinks the marsupials the oldest of animals, 
why Southern women of the age of chivalry 
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were what they were, and why one kind of 
horse wears out its shoes faster than 
another kind; he tells about old-time 
Southern life, about horse-fairs in the time 
of Star Pointer and Joe Patchen, about his 
impressions of Lincoln and Lowell, about 
the respective merits of English and 
American scenery, about Southern litera- 
ture and Southern women, and about 
literary folk in London when he, the 
author, was an under-secretary of our 
diplomatic establishment there.” 


NOTABLE RECENT FICTION 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson. The White People. 
Pp. 112. New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.20. Postage, 10 cents. 

It is quite in accordance with Mrs. 
Burnett’s recent methods to indicate, in 
story form, her belief in spiritual truths 
both startling and comforting. The vehicle 
for her message is, in this case, an artis- 
tically quaint little story of a young 
Seotch heiress who, in her lonely eastle, 
grows to womanhood unconscious that her 
playmates of the moors and her visions of 
the ‘‘white people”’ are not as plainly seen 
by her attendants as herself. Ysobel’s 
love for Hector MacNairn, a famous 
writer, brings to her the realization of her 
unusual power, and to him a healing, 
helpful vision at a critical time in his life, 
and a suggestion of conscious or unecon- 
scious power worth considering. ‘‘How 
do we know that there does not lie in each 
of us a wholly natural but, so far, dormant 
power of sight—a power to see what has 
been called the Unseen through all the 
ages whose sightlessness has made them 
dark?”’ There is a touch of the oceult, 
the psyehie, in the motivation of the story, 
but it is tender, touching, and artistic. 


Hewlett, Maurice. Thorgils. Pp. 206. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1917. $1.35 net. Post- 
age, 12 cents. 

Mr. Hewlett gives us here, again, one 
of his virile, convincing stories of another 
age; this time an Iceland romance in which 
we follow the vicarious life of one Thorgils, 
a Norse hero, from birth to death. The 
spell of Mr. Hewlett’s power lies in his 
choice of suitable diction, his directness of 
method, and the rugged character of his 
hero. Thorgils was unusual, even as a 
child, manly even in his childhood, mourn- 
ing his father dead, and resenting the usurp- 
ing stepfather. A determination once 
made was carried through with a belief in 
his own power and ultimate success. He 
was never ‘‘two-minded,”’ but a man of 
action and much loved. The accounts of 
his prowess, his discovery of the sword, the 
wooing of Thorey, and his adventurous 
combats read like fairy-stories, but when he 
follows the eall of Erie the Red in fulfil- 
ment cf a promise, the tale becomes not 
only thrilling but dramatic. Deprivation, 
sorrow, and tragic events fill several years 
of his life, but even then he pays his 
enemies, rewards his friends, and proves his 
strength, physical and mental. Thorgil’s 
later life has more amusing episodes. We 
seem to visualize the Norse people, their 
eustoms and picturesque life, and in so 
doing pay a tribute to the power of narra- 
tion possest by this well-known writer. 


Joyce, James. Dubliners. Pp. 278. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. $1.50. Postage, 12 cents. 

This is a collection of Irish stories with 
the city of Dublin as a background and on 
subjects of ample variety. The style is 
original but not particularly attractive, 
tho not without certain power. There 
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seems a tendency in most of the stories to 
vagueness of purpose that leaves the reader 
with the shock of an unfinished tale or 
the dissatisfaction at an incomplete one. 
Some seem to illustrate basic psychological 
truths and have a local atmosphere re- 
vealing Irish characteristics, habits, and 
eustoms. ‘‘Two Gallants” is convincingly 
improper. ‘‘The Boarding-House” may be 
typical and is, perhaps, amusing, but cer- 
tainly sordid. ‘‘The Dead” and ‘A Pain- 
ful Case”’ evidently are meant to illustrate 
psychic truths, but either an unusual style 
or an indirect method makes them un- 
convincing. 


Mendel. Pp. 445. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50. Postage, 12 cents. 

The translator of “Jean Christophe” 
has evidently modeled his story ‘‘Mendel”’ 
on the French masterpiece and has at- 
tempted to draw a convincing character 
of a Polish genius. The result is doubtful. 
We have painted for us sordid and pa- 
thetic traits of Jews in England, and we 
visualize Mendel with his loyalty to his 
parents, his colossal conceit, and tremen- 
dous faith in his artistic powers. His 
arrogance and his determination to cling to 
his ‘‘harsh and strongly savored” race 
only accent his nationality. Whether true 
or not, the endless account of moral lapses, 
the detailed descriptions of base surround- 
ings and shameless women, do not put us 
any more in sympathy with Mendel, nor 
make us agree with him in estimating his 
worth. In long dissertations on art be- 
tween Mendel, and Logan, and other art» 
students, we can not forget that they were 
only callow youths with more enthusiasm 
than brains. In his ups and downs we get 
quite an insight into the ‘‘new art” of Van 
Gogh, Gauguin, and Cézanne. There is 
an interesting struggle between Mendel and 
the Christian girl, Greta Morrison, in 
which she attempts by her love to bring 
him on to the higher plane of beauty and 
freedom of spirit. We do not admire her 
taste, but she has perseverance and per- 
sonality. The author is overstocked with 
material. His lengthy conversations cloud 
the issue and blur the outlines. We are 
not unconscious of some dramatic situa- 
tions, some tense moments, and some com- 
pelling experiences which prove that the 
author has power and ability, but he is too 
diffuse. ; 


Cannan, Gilbert. 


Creevey, Caroline A. Stickney. 
the Puritans. Pp. 272. New York: 
nam’s Sons. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

Mrs. Creevey has written several! out- 
door books. Her “‘ Recreations in Botany,’ 
“Flowers of Field, Hill, and Swamp,”’ and 
“Guide to Wild Flowers” have enter- 
tained and instructed many readers who 
will be interested in reading her account of 
her own life, which is an a 
picture of the simple life of a New En- 
gland girl of the middle of the last century. 
Uneventful except for the varied ex- 
periences of every young life, her narrative 
illustrates the domestic and social existence 
of a time when religion dominated all social 
activities. All except the very young will 
find in this autobiography their own ex- 
periences mirrored, for it is a correct de- 
scription of an ordinary life, an enjoyable 
picture of a girl’s self-confidence, gradual] 
broadening, and adjusting. 
Mrs. Creevey is not much in favor of 
feminism, which ‘‘is certainly dishonoring 
to the home because it weakens love for 
and desire to have children.” She argues 
for self-development, contentment, and 


A Daughter of 
G. P. Put- 


development, 





a 
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study, and believes that ‘“‘to be a daughter 
of the Puritans is a goodly heritage.” (Se SEES i aa a ss ESS Begs EDS Arcee eee 


petal? Now*vork ant'Lntn!” Gs Satna we MES MOTHER Nap 
Sons. $1.35. Postage, 12 cents. 14 : 0 EX I 
What ‘‘ The Stars in Their Courses” have ‘ ¢ f 70 BAC PERTs 
to do with Patrick Yardley is not made i 
plain in the story, but somehow the au- | 
thor has made an interesting story even || 
tho she has employed almost all the 
hackneyed situations known to fiction. | 
We do wish she had given Dora’s son any 
name but ‘“‘Iky.’’ Patrick certairly had 
little chance except that he came from a 
family of gentlemen, even tho they were 
gamblers. Lady Anne, his mother, had 
no love for John Yardley, whom she mar- 
ried to bolster up her father’s depleted 
fortunes. So, when she ran away with 
Captain Rolleston, Patrick’s father vented 
his spite on his own son, accenting his in- 
justice by bestowing on a sister’s son the 
affection which belonged to his own. A | 
missing will, a crime foisted on the shoulders | 
of the wrong lad—when Patrick took a 
chance—a blackmailing servant, and a 
beautiful girl who inspires love in both 
cousins give the author an opportunity for 
contrasting the characters of Patrick and 
Iky—the one headstrong but honest, the 
other superficial and sly. Tho the story 
is theatrically melodramatic and involved, 
there are some clever situations. The 
reader is interested in the final outeome and 
interested even when impatient at the 
methods employed. Miss Sharp has painted 
a good picture of the vicar, ‘‘ Mr. Vivian,” 
Patrick’s best friend, also of Freddie’s 
worldly wife, and of Maxon, the blackmailer. 
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Hay, Ian (Capt. Ian Hay Beith). Pip. Pp. 362. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


i tt, hii ine | B PIPE load of VELVET gives you every 


for his hero an English schoolboy, and has = ° ° x . 
shown by direct and indirect methods the 4 last bit of enjoyment that there Is In 
; a pipe. 


development of a typically English lad. 
Pip and Pipette were the children of a 


ASAE: 


successful physician whose wife was dead. es . ‘ . ‘ a 
While he was too busy to wateh them | fj WELVET’S two years’ ageing in wooden 
they played in the ‘‘kersultin room” with ma . ° é ee 
the ‘‘terriphone”’ and the ‘‘stuffyscopes”’ se hogsheads brings out the last bit of mildness, i> 


and were cared for by the help. Most of . ° a 
the story 1s concerned with the school and mellowness and taste that 1S naturally im Ken 


university life of Pip and the steps by which tucky’s best Burley tobacco. That two years. 
his natural manliness gradually develops 

and grows. At first there are rollicking ageing is Nature’ s own method. No short cut 
processes can touch it. 


days in boarding-school, the tricks played, 
And VELVET can 


likes, and enmities. As Mr. Hay has been 
prove it to you. 


a schoolmaster, he knows what he is talk- 
Liggette Myers Jobecco Co. 


ing about, and he makes Pip veryreal to the 
reader. Altho of no schclarly attainments, 
JHE best natured fellow 
in the world will lose his 
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Pip becomes popular and finds his vocation 
in cricket, which the author exploits in de- 
tailed accounts of rather unnecessary 
length and technicality, but Pip is an out- 
door lad and his schooling is thorough. 
When Pip’s father dies, the property is 
found much depleted, so our hero gives it all 





chine struck your wife.” 
FarmMer—“ Ye’d better be. Why, ye 
came near hittin’ me ! ’’—Puck. 
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ERE we graphically por- 

tray the Willys-Overland 

progress which has made 
possible the stability of the 
Willys-Overland industry as 
it stands today. 


You have a very real personal 
interest in Willys-Overland 
progress because it has been 
the factor that has largely de- 
termined automobile values. 


And it is today a stabilizing in- 
fluence—which keeps auto- 
mobile values from soaring in 


keeping with tremendously in- 
creased costs. 


Broadly speaking that producer 
has the lowest cost per car 
who has the courage to pro- 
duce the largest output and 
the reputation which makes a 
ready market for that output. 


For years Willys-Overland out- , 


put has been the largest in 
its class—and Willys-Overland 
costs have been relatively the 
lowest. 
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Light Four:| 
Touring . . $6¢ 
Roadster - $68 
Country Clul). . $7¢ 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Auto 
“Made in U.S, A.” 
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HE steadfast Willys-Over- In between there are Big Fours, ‘<4 
land policy has been to use Light Sixes and the Willys- fa 
this advantage of lower Knight Fours and body styles Re 
costs to increase value in the ranging from roadsters and A 


Willys-Overland product by 
both improved quality and 
lowered price. 
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sport models to sedans and 
limousines. 
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EROe POmcy teeny apes to ae savings and economies of our 
most comprehensive lineof cars 
ever built by any one producer. 
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greater production—every car 
is, we believe, value pre-emi- 


Touring car prices range between nent among its kind. 
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[ABRAHAM LINCOLN saé¢: 


“[ will study and get 
ready and maybe 
my chance will come. 
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Born in the woods, in the poverty of a log 
cabin, Abraham Lincoln had little chance to 
get an education, But he was so determined to suc- 
ceed that he brushed obstacles aside; he made the 
most of what slender advantages he had (he once 
walked forty miles to borrow a book); he used every 
pare moment for study; his chance did come and he 
was ready! 

Some day you'll be considered for a good job ahead. 
Cet ready, and you'll surely go up! You have ten 
chances for every one that Lincoln had, The Inter- 
national Correspondence Cchocls will train you, right 
at home in spare time, for a better job, for more pay, 
for the big chance when it comes. Make your start 
now. Mark and mail the coupon and find out how. 
_— TEAR OUT HERE = —— =e a 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHCOLS, Box 4Bu1 , Scranton, Pa. 
Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X: 


sp: 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


COUSIN JOHN BULL APPROVES 

T is to be hoped that Ambassador Page 

found time from the incessant duties 
and vexations of his position to glance 
over a recent editorial page of the London 
Spectator. To us on this side of the Atlantic 
any approval of Mr. Page seems only to be 
expected, but the English press is cautious 
in commending Americans, and The Spec- 
tator in particular has never spoiled little 
Cousin Jonathan by sparing the rod. But 
the report that Ambassador 
Page was to retire recalled his wise and 
tactful management difficult situa- 
tion, and British restraint was thrown aside 
while Mr. Page was told how completely 
he had won the British public and at the 
same time how wisely he had represented 
Says The Spectator: 





erroneous 


of a 


his nation. 

We desire to express our great satis- 
faction in learning that the rumors that the 
American Ambassador to this country, 
Mr. Page, was about to retire are without 
foundation. Mr. Page has had a most 
difficult part to play. Neutrality always 
demands an-art, but when the neutral 
Power, as in the case of the United States, 
has an enormous number of citizens who 
only a few years ago were citizens of one of 
the belligerent Powers, and who now 
claim, and have a right to claim, all the 
privileges of neutrals—we mean of course 
the German - Americans—and, when fur- 
ther, there are the difficult questions as to 
completed and uncompleted naturalization, 
false claims to passports, and so forth, 
one can imagine how easily friction might 
arise. 

Yet, miracuious as it we have 
never heard any grumblings or complaints 
in regard to Mr. Page’s attitude, either by 
Americans, pro-German, or pro-Ally, or 
by Englishmen. Presumably, he must 
have been criticized in Berlin by the baser 
sort of newspaper, for few escape that 
honor; but, if he has been, the criticisms 
can not have been very loud, for we can 
recall no examples. Considering the nar- 
row and very slippery path which an 
Ambassador has to tread, is an aston- 
ishing diplomatic record. No one can 
dare to say that he is pro-Ally, or pro- 
German, or anything but what he ought to 
be—pro-American. He has fulfilled his 
arduous duties to his own country silently, 
sincerely, and therefore successfully. 

How many Foreign Secretaries all over 
the world must be sighing for such diplo- 
matie agents! We ourselves have always 
been strongly in favor of professional 
diplomatists, trained from their youth to 
deal with foreign nations and foreign 
affairs and possessing the cosmopolitan 
mind. We are, however, fain to confess 
that Mr. Page’s career tends to make our 
theory.*‘a washout.’’ A publisher in mid- 
dle life, who had not even had experience 
of his own political system, was suddenly 
pitched into a diplomatic post which is 
always a difficult one, and which within a 
year became the maelstrom of international 
polities. And yet, in spite of his want of 
training, he has never made a false step or 
even an amateur’s bungle. Long may he 
continue to serve his country! 

If Mr. Page had ever shown pro-Ally 
leanings, or had been that very dangerous 
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alr Growing, 
Li brary 


Books are like folks in many ways. 
They speak to us, they cheer us, they inspire us and 
they comfort us, naturally we prize them. They e 
should be well cared for. 

Macey Sectional Bookcases not only provide the 
best protection for books but the most logical 
method of arrange ment as we il. 

Macey Sectional Bookcases are built in Standard 
and Period styles and various finishes. They match 
the furniture you alread, | ave, they fit in aut man- 
ner of odd wall spaces and are subject to many 
different arranzements. 

The ability to bu just sufficient book space for 
your present require ments and then to add other 
sections as your Libr ary arows. meets the need for 
economy should that need exis 

Most good furniture stores sell Macey bookcases 
and are glad to show them to you,—to assist you in 
choosing in advance we will mail a copy of our minia- 
ture catalog on request. Write for Your copy today. 


rs nae A Ca 


1526-1576 Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Made in Canada by che Canada Fur witure Manufacturers, 
Woodstock, Ont. ne 












STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the uiun or Woman who investigates. 


—— TIME SAVED—— 
DOLLARS EARNED 


Uhl Art Steel Typewriter 
Cabinet is a dollar-earning _ 
piece of equipment because & 
it speeds up 
output. 
Week's supp’y of sta- 
tionery wituin = 
and easy reach. No 
drawers to pul om. or fuss 
with. asi'y moved 
about, rigid wien in use. 

All steel except built-up 
wood base board and side 
leaves. Saves space 
Open, occupies but 7 
sq. feet floor space — 
closed, less than 4 sq. 
feet. Absolutely sanitary. 


(at Art STEEL 


Office and Factory Furniture 
is a sensible line that makes for economy and service. 
od the office: 
Typewriter Chains, Ves 
Ac Mine Machine Stands, ete 
For the proves. pis play anil Ais tab les, Soda 
Fou ants ain Tables Counter Stoo 
For she. factory: Offic id Work T: ss es L unch 
Roo Tables le Tool ‘rocks, Stools, 
. Ap 3 are tary ~< 15 ays’ free trial. Write us. 
Dealers: Here is a great opportunity. Let us tell 
you more > about it. 
The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
2707 Dorr Street Toledo, Ohio 
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What size Pictures 
do You Like ? 


Here we illustrate the new 2C Size Picture 
and one of the Senecas which take it. 


The Seneca Folding Scout 


Although the size is new this year, this model has 
been on the market for several years and has 
proven a most popular, moderate priced instrument. 
It combines the simplicity of the fixed focus, Box 
Scout with the compactness only offered in a fold- 
ing model. 


The Box Scout is another one of the 


SENECA 
CAMERAS 


which take the new 2C Size Picture. 









There are 6 sizes of pictures from the Vest 


SIZE _\ 
99 
Pocket to the Post Card Size and there are 6 2% by 4 i 8 
different models of Seneca Cameras made in various 


sizes to take the different size pictures. Choose the size picture you want, then 
ask your dealer to show you all the models that take this size picture —- that is the 
best way to get Camera Satisfaction. 


The Free Seneca Catalog 


illustrates the sizes of pictures, tells which cameras take them, explains 
the advantages of each model—-gives the prices and much valuable 
information. 


Ask your Dealer or send postal for a copy. 


Dealers should write at once for our sales plan. Our trial offer Boa 
enables you to be certain that a Seneca Agency including both iSgors 
cameras and roll film will make good. : 


Seneca Camera Mfg. Company 
ON 195 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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iRE CLOTH 


AS NEAR KUST PROOF AS 
METAL CAN BE MASE” 


| Beware of Imitations of G&B 
| PEARL Wire Cloth— . 


HE great demand G & B PEARL Wire 


Cloth has created through its remarkable wear 
qualities has brought a flood of imitations and substi- 
These other screen materials may 
look a little like PEARL—at firsts—but they don’t, can’t 


and won't stand up in use or Wear anywhere near as long 


as genuine G &@ B PEARL screens. 


Spend a little time making sure you're getting gen- 
uine G & B PEARL so as to avoid spending a lot of 
time later in painting and repairing screens. Look for the 
two Copper Wires in the Selvage and the 
which appear on every roll of real G & B PEARL. 


There never was a better looking— better wearing 
screen material made than G & B PEARL Wire Cloth. 
It’s cheapest in the long run because it lasts and does 
away with everlasting repairs and requires no painting. 


There’s a retailer near you who sells and recommends G & B PEARL 
Jor permanently screening doors, windows and porches. 


direct for samples and literature. 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mf3. Co. 


New York, Georgetown, Conn., Chicago, Kansas City 








Round Tag 


See him 
Address Dept. U. 























Pearl is mad? in twoweights—vregular and extra heavy 


The best Hardware Dealer in your city sells ‘‘PEARL’’ 












































THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 

By H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. The disclosures made are 
of a very striking nature. Yet even the most sensitive 
will find nothing indelicate. 12mo, Cloth, 197 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


EMERGENCY NOTES ince 

By Glentworth R. Butler, A.M., M.D. How quick wits 
and deft hands may give aid before the surgeon or phy- 
sician arrive:, A household necessity. 12mo, Cloth, 18 
original illustrations; over 100 pages. 50c‘s., postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








By H.H. Thomas, author of many popular books on the subject. This is a 
practical guide to the care of the scil and the planting and raising of a very 
numerous variety of flowers and vegetables, 

It is, moreover, beautiful as a gift book or for your own enjoyment as a 
gallery of exquisite flowers, etc. 
half-tones beautify its pages, 


What To Do Each Month in the Garden 


is shown with directness and practicality in its pages. 
glance through the index the eye falls upon such subjects as Lawns, 
Berries, Asters, Chrysanthemums, Roses, Climbing Plants, Dahlias, 
Expense of Gardens, Fertilizer, Flower Borders, Frost, Greenhouses, 
Hardy Annuals, Hedges, Kitchen Gardens,Lilies, Vegetables, Rock G ardens, 


inches Rotation of Crops,and a host of otherthings connected with gardens and gardening. 
by Octavo, cloth. Illustrated. $2.00 net; by mail $2.16 
6 FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. E, 354-60 Fourth Ave, NEW YORK 






12 splendid color plates and 64 full-page 


In a_ hasty 
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person, an Ambassador with a policy of his 
own, it would have been most improper and 
most dangerous for us to praise him. It is 
his judicial impartiality that gives us the 
right to congratulate Mr. Wilson upon 
having discovered, and the American 
people upon having reaped the benefit of, 
so serviceable a representative. To invert 
a famous epigram of the Elizabethan age, 
he has spoken the truth abroad for the 
good of his country. However, we must 
not pursue this vein, for we can imagine 
Mr. Page, who is understood to have some- 
thing of the humor which belonged to 
Wotton (the author of the remark we have 
parodied), asking what folly he had un- 
consciously committed to earn the su- 
preme discredit of a diplomatist—news- 
paper praise. 





RUSSIAN SOLDIER -SONGS 


N the daytime he was a tailor, but 


when the shop was closed the old 
Russian would put on his black silk skull- 
cap and go back, in mind at least, to the 
Russia of his youth. Sometimes he 
chose to talk, and then he took us with 
Once, as a great favor, he sang a 
Russian soldier-song. The air had the 


melancholy cadence of a negro plantation- 


him. 


lament, and as the old man repeated it over 
and over the melody seemed to become 
an accompaniment for some interminable 
effort which must go on and on forever. 
When we asked him for the meaning of 

the words he apologized. It was a march- 
ing-song, he said, and went— 

On the stoop, 

On the stoop, 

On the stoop 

Stood General Paul Demeitrieff. 

One, two; one, two. 


‘*T have sung that song in the ranks for 
three hours steadily,’’ he added. 

There are two kinds of Russian army- 
songs, the Providence Journal asserts. 
First are the long ‘‘classies,” written usu- 
ally by some regimental poet, and handed 
down by tradition. The second class con- 
short songs—of which the one 


above was an example—which seem to rise 


sists of 


spontaneously. from the ranks, 


Take, first of all, what may be called 
“the classics.” Many of these, like the 
‘“March of the Preobrajensky Guards” 
(the ‘‘Czar’s Own,” so to speak), date 


from the time when Peter the Great 
founded the regular Army of Russia. 
These are often long narrative songs, 


glorifications of the Czar and his generals, 
or descriptions of the heroic exploits of a 
particular regiment. Before the Crimean 
War they were the staple musical food 
of the Russian soldiers, but now they are 
rarely heard. 

Of the old historic war-songs, perhaps 
“The Battle of Poltava”’ is the best pre- 
served. It has a good, square-cut tune, 
which was once popular, not only in the 
Army, but among the people. There are 


at least eleven stanzas, narrating how 
Peter led his men in person; how one 
bullet passed through his hat; how a 


second glanced off his saddle; while a third, 
traveling straight for his heart, never found 
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oe oat is 
e Over Forty 
SoRee from Gum Decay 


Just as a ship needs the closest attention 
under the water-line, so do the teeth under 
the gum-line. If the gums shrink from the 
tooth-base, serious dangers result. The teeth 
are weakened. They are loosened. They are 
exposed to tooth-base decay. The gums 
themselves tender up. They form pockets 


which become the doorways of organic dis- ~ 


ease for the whole system. They disfigure 
the mouth in proportion as they recede. 


Of what avail then is the ordinary tooth- 
paste, even though it be temporarily antiseptic? 


How much sounder in principle is it to 
adopt Forhan’s? Forhan’s prevents this gum- 
decay called Pyorrhea (Riggs’ Disease) which 
attacks four out of five people over forty. 


Use Forhan’s every tooth-brush time to 


preserve gum health and tooth whole- 


someness. 



















Tender gum spots are corrected. The 
gum tissues are hardened and vigored 
to support sound, unloosened teeth. 
This, in addition to an antiseptic effect 
upon mouth impurities and the pride 
of scientifically polished teeth. 


You use Forhan’s as a dentifrice, 
though no dentifrice possesses its 
peculiar gum-tissue action. It leaves 
a cool, antiseptic sensation behind. 
If gum-shrinkage has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s and consult a 
dentist immediately for special treat- 
ment. 


In 30c and 50c tubes at all drug- 
gists in the United States. 





Oorha 


s 
S for the Gums 









**Use it as a Dentifrice’’ 


We will send you five trial tubes on receipt of 
ten cents in stamps and your druggist’s name 
and address. Forhan Company, 196 Sixth 
Avenue, New York. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 
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Out at the Country Club—Moon Club 
Roadsters stand out from the crowd— 
prominent in the distinctiveness of their 
handsome appearance. 


Built like battleships — for steady service 
under trying conditions —they also have 
all the grace and beauty of smart pleasure 
yachts. In appearance, performance and 
comfort, they rival cars twice their price. 


MOON € CARS 


A few Moon features 
Red Seal Continental Motor—Delco starting, lighting and ignit- 


ing system — motor-driven tire pump — Rayfield carburetors-— 
slanting windshield — complete chassis and body equipment. 


The Moon Sixes 
Six-43—5-Passenger Touring Car—$1395 
Six-45—4-Passenger Club Roadster—$1485 
Six-66—7-Passenger Touring Car—4-Passenger Club Roadster—$1750 


MOON MOTOR CAR CO. ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Prices subject to advance without notice. 

















Are headliners on the menu card of the most famous 
hotels, railway trains, clubs and cafes. 


HEY are recognized as the relish of most 
tempting flavor. 
The pure apple vinegar from Pin Money Pickles gives 
a new flavor to any salad. 
From 10c to GOc At Your Grocer’s 
Mrs. E. G. KIDD, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Endorsed as pure and healthy by Dr. H. W. Wiley ani all pure food experts, 
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its billet, because on his breast hung “a 
wonder-working cross.”’ Finally, the song 
ends in an impassioned apotheosis: 
There was fighting at Poltava, 
Boys, it was a glorious day! 
Many Swedes and many Russians 
On the field together lay. 
Aye, it was a day of glory, 
Men shall tell it near and far, 
How God spared our Russian Emperer, 
How he saved our Russian Czar. 


It will be observed that the Russian 
soldier-songs and the folk-songs are sung in 
the same characteristic manner; a chanter 
(pievets) leads off with the first section 
of the tune, the chorus joining in at a 
certain point. This is a fertile source of 
change, and often of deterioration, in the 
melody. A leader does more or less what 
he pleases, and his impromptu additions 
and fancied embellishments end by ob- 
securing the original tune, just as successive 
layers of varnish often conceal the first 
clear colors of the old icones. The texts 
suffer in the same way. Gradually the 
meaning of the old songs, together with 
the exploits and the heroes to which they 
refer, are being forgo tten. 

One reason why such paradny songs 
as “Poltava’’ and the ‘“ Preobrajensky 
March ”’ are not as popular as they might 
be lies in the fact that the Russian folk, 
which includes the Russian Army, are as 
shy as the English about anything that 
is boastful and jingoish. Mr. Orlov and 
Mr. Steheglov, who have collected songs as 
recently as last year, assure us that in 
all they heard among the troops there was 
not the least tendency to ‘‘gas”’ or to make 
light of the enemy; ‘‘only a serene and 
almost epic attitude to events; a calm and 
noble outlook on life—yes, and on death.” 





Most of these songs, even the simplest 
route-marching tunes, have a long tradi- 
tional history, says the Springfield Union. 
In fact, many of the songs now being sung 
in Galicia were composed during the last 
Turkish War, forty years ago; and have 
been altered to fit the new conditions. 

In the Turkish War men sang: 

We marched through the Balkan mountains 
They seemed to us high; 

But our Commander said, “Brothers, that is a 
matter of no significance.’’ 


The soldiers of to-day substitute Kar- 
pathian for Balkan, and do not forget 
that song when they look down upon 
the plains of Hungary. Then there are 
songs connected with persons and events 
secure in the popular memory, like ‘‘ Peter 
the Great at Poltava” or ‘“‘Napoleon 
and the Fire of Moscow.” Then, too, 
many regiments have their own poets, 
who, like the sealds of ancient Scandinavia, 
chronicle the fighting in which they share 
themselves. The manuscript song-book 
of the Akhtirsky Hussars, for example, 
a copy of which they were kind enough to 
send after me from the front, contains 
many songs by Captain Panaev, of that 
famous regiment, who died in battle on 
January 19, 1915. Simple chronicles are 
there, but sung with especial pride by the 
men who know that they have been written 
in the regiment’s blood: 

Brave examples of death were shown by the 
officers; 

Many of the children died on our way to the 
Karpathians. 


As a rule, the Russian song is senti- 
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mental or melancholy, for, altho there are 
a large number of gay march-turies among 
the regimental songs, they are not popular 
with the soldiers, affirms the Providence 
paper: 

Some of the Cossack songs are tragic. 
One tells of a fearless hero who is called 
to the war a few months after his mar- 
riage. When the couple say farewell the 
young bride swears eternal love and loy- 
alty. After three years’ hard fighting the 
Cossack returns. Hardly has he come in 
sight of the Ural Mountains, when his 
father rides out to meet him, with a long 
face. “Speak your bad news,” cries the 
soldier, “is mother dead? Is my little 
wife dead?’”’ 

‘Mother is well,’ replies his father, 
“but your little wife—she is worse than 
dead. She has been false; but she is 
sorry, forgive her.” 

The soldier rides on in dead silence, nurs- 
ing his anger. When he gets home he 
embraces his mother, but draws his sword 
and sweeps off the head of his erring 
wife at one stroke—in the approved 
Cossack style. Then he carries it into the 
market-place and displays it as a warning 
to other Cossack wives, remarking, ‘‘She 
asked for trouble; now she has got what 
she wanted.” 

But such touches of savagery are ex- 
ceptional; a kind of introspective sadness 
is more usual. . 


The Russian officers make use of the 
soldiers’ love for a song by drilling them 
to music, so that a company of raw re- 
cruits will go through the Manual of Arms, 
awkwardly, it may be, but, thanks to their 
singing, in perfect time. The songs heard 
in these. drills are of various character. 
To quote the Springfield Union again: 


The recruit reminds himself that his days 
of freedom are over and that to-morrow he 
will be his own man no more. A mother 
mourns over her son who is called to the 
colors, and he answers her with pride. 
A peahen who jeers at the soldiers receives 
a proud rebuke. The Cossack dying in 
the plain gives his last message to his 
horse. The soldier dying in a hospital 
dictates a letter to his friend in the village. 
A girl whose lover has gone to the war 
wishes for wings that she might fly after 
him and cut off the head of the Kaiser. 


And very often, The Union concludes, 
the songs used for this purpose do not 
reach a high level of poetry. Like the 
marehing song quoted above, their pur- 
pose is not to entertain, but to give the 
mind some mechanical operation to dis- 
tract it from the monotony of the drill. 


For example, you may observe a squad, 
intent only on keeping time, lifting their 
knees to the level of their stomachs, 
dropping them again without moving 
from their places, left, right, left, right, 
while they loudly inform the world that 
henceforth, for them, Cupid will loose his 
shafts in vain: 


Once I loved the sewing maids and once I loved 
the cooks, 

But now I'll not love any one, however sweet 
she looks. 


Walk on, and you may come upon an- 
other squad lustily marking time through 











Helping save $300,000 in fines 


— and many lives. 


How Legalite has made night driving safe and 
enjoyable instead of nerve-racking and dangerous. 


“Dazzling, glaring, blinding lights were ahead of 
me; three cars on my left, so it , and one 
directly in front. J was like a blind man trying to 
drive. And like the blind man gropes in. his darkness 
I turned my car to the nght—the oniy way that 
seemed open—and over the bank we went. 
Stewart died the next day." 

This isn’t an unusual incident. It’s an every-night 
occurrence. The hospitals are filled with dazzle- 
light victims. 

Some people are just naturally reckless. Others are 
careful and considerate. 

Some automobilists never think of “‘safety first”” until 
they're out on bail for manslaughter. 

While other automobilists are always willing te com- 

ply with the laws enacted for the safe-guarding of 
life. But laws or no laws, they do unto other drivers 
as they would have 


1. Absolutely without glare or dazzle. 
2. Yet positively increasing the light on 
the roadwa,. 
3. No glare, more light, yet complies with 
all city and state “no-glare” laws. 
Spreads the light, fan like, 42 inches 
above the ground, and throws it out 
and down 400 to 500 feet ahead. 
Uphill or down, Legalite’s rays are 
concentrated where jou must have 
them for safe driving. 
If the 30,000 users in New England had each been 
fined, say $10, for breaking the lighting laws, that item 
alone would figure up to the tidy sum of $300,000. 
The Safety First League of America endorses Legalite. 
he Massachusetts 
Auto Club selected 
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Test this wonderful lens at our expense | be»<-licht 
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the dangers of the 
put-your- eye - oul 
searchlight has deep respect for the automobilist 
who lights his car properly. 
Until =] was perfected the orapert head-lighting 
of a car been an unsolved prob! The mis- 
guided lights of the glaring head- . have been 
responsible for an awful loss of life and damage. 
You, yourself, have been blinded by the glare. Your 
own lights have undoubtedly confused and con- 
founded others. State laws and municipal Tegula- 
tions had to be enacted against this menace in order 
to make night driving safer. 
And now science has poeeied the ‘op ae light— 
LEGALITE. It has been developed and perfected 
by a notable optical expert and one of the country's 
foremost illuminating engineers. It’s not only a 
LEGAL light, conforming with the most stringent 
laws regarding the use of glaring head-lights, but it’s a 
friendly, kindly light—a light that will aid, direct 
and protect you, and direct and protect the other 
fellow under all road conditions—furnishing * ‘all 
the light where the light is ne 
Legalite’s success has been intantensoes. Thou- 
sands of pairs have been distributed. It is not possible 
to calculate the enormous saving it has brought about 
—saving in damage, saving of life. 


by New Jersey, 

and endorsed by Kansas City, Washington, D. C., 
Philadelphia, Denver, Albany and the Automobile 
Association of America. 
Don't wait until something happens before changing 

ur head-lights. ¢ safe way is to send now for 
Deosiine. When so small a sum will help insure the 
safety of yourself and others from possible injury, 
you should at least investigate. 
It will cost you nothing to satisfy yourself, absolutely, 
of the merits of this wonderful head-light lens. Do 
not send any money in advance. Try out Legalite at 
our expense— give it a thorough test. If after a week's 
trial you feel that it does not do all we claim, return 
it and we will consider the account closed. 
Legalite is easy to put on; you or your garage man 
can do it. It will improve the looks of your car; comes 
in all sizes for every style of lamp. e will send 
simple and complete instructions for installing The lens 
and focusing thel amps. 
Pricesin the U. S.—7°{ to 854 $2.75. 834 to 9 54 
$3.50. 9°4 toll ‘6 $4.50. West of the Rocky 
Mountains 25¢ per pair additional. 


DEALERS—You will be given full credit for orders 


received from your customers— if you write us at once. 


SEND NO MONEY—FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL IT NOW 


Legalite Corporation, Dept. A., 120.Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


I will put Legalite on my can, following your instructions very carefully. 


full payment, as noted above, or will return Legalite to you. 


The diameter of my lensis..........-- Name, Model and Year of Car 
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Five days after I receive it, | will send you 





WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY 
Ordered from JOHN L, WHITING -J. J. ADAMS CO. 


\ \ee Varnish, Whitewash, Kalsomine Bests r and Floor Brushes ar aera | to $56,451.39, when the White 


Squadron went around the world. Itre 
offers. Appreciating WHITING-ADAMS b antes S hig hly, the Ur 
of the same kinds of brushes large quantities every year ner many years. Send for illus 





d the best brushes in the world at lower} 
rite 1 States Navy Depa 





than all ¢ 


Br ush Oe anufac turers for 
H Years 


~ JOHN L. WHITING- 34. ADAMS C0.,Boston, U. SAL oor: 















At this end of the 
shell is the name of 
the powder. Ask for 
and look for 


INFALLIBLE 
os. t. 












Know Your 
Shotgun Shells 


‘OU can’t know too much about the 

} shells you shoot. ‘The information 

you should have is easy to obtain for 
it is told on the shell itself. The two ends 
give the story. 

On the base you will of course find the 
name of the maker and the loader of the 
shell, and the gauge. At the other end, 
on the top wad, are printed the size and 
quantity of shot, the quantity of powder 
and, last but not least—zhe name of the 
powder. 

Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders, 
Infallible and ‘‘E. C.**, may be obtained 
in any standard make of shell. Undoubt- 
edly the name of the maker of your favorite 
shell is given in the column to the right. 

The next time you order shotgun shells 
it will pay you to see that they are loaded 
with Infallible or ‘SE. C.’? Powder. By so 
doing you will obtain a powder of the high- 
est quality and of uniform quality—a pow- 
der that gives unusually light recoil, high 
velocity, and even patterns. You will find 
the name of the powder stenciled on the 
outside of the box, as well as on the 
top wad. 

For a booklet on ammunition, of in- 
terest to any sportsman, address 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


1015 Market Street 


Wilmington Delaware 
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On this end is the 
name of the maker. 
Hercules Smokeless 
Shotgun Powders 
may be obtained in 
shells made by the 
following: 


PETERS 
REMINGTON 
SELBY 
U. S. 
WESTERN 
WINCHESTER 

























be jolted loose. 


You'll Be Off in a Minute! 


When you’re miles from home with a crippled car, don’t stamp 
around and cuss the motor. Just get out your Basline Autowline, 
hail the first passing motorist—and you'll be off in a minute! 


Basline Autowline 


guarantees a tow home, for you or the other fellow. It’s made of 
famous Yellow Strand WireRope. Strong enoughto pull a 4000-Ib. 
car up a 20% grade; light enough to carry on your little finger. 
Attached in three seconds with patented Snaffle Hooks that can’t 


You’ll need Basline Autowline some day. Price, east of Rockies, $4.55. 
POWERSTEEL AUTOWLOCK says “‘No use!” to car and tire 
thieves. It’s real protection. Price, easc of Rockies, $2.25. 
Buy from your Accessory Dealer. Literature on request. 
BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., St. Louis—New York 
Manufacturers of celebrated Yellow Strand Wire Rope 
There’s a B. & B. Wire Rope for every purpose 































the fifteen verses of ‘‘The Jolly Young 
Trader,” from the beginning: 


A jolly young trader 
With never a care, 
Merrily, merrily, 
Rode from the fair. 
to the end: 
Blue were his trousers, 
His shirt it was red, 
Rumpled and tumbled 
The cap on his head. 





OLD VIRGINIA WAYS 


T was a beautiful life in Virginia in the 

good old days ‘“‘befo’ the war.’ Asa 
crumbling tombstone records of one family, 
it was a time when “‘all the sons were brave, 
and all the daughters fair.’”” It was a time 
when the cook-books began their recipes 
with ‘‘take two dozen fresh-laid eggs,”’ or 
‘‘two quarts of the finest and thickest cream 
procurable’’; when the hospitality was such 
that a family would come to spend the 
day and remain for thirty years; when the 
daughters of the house, drest in ‘‘ habbits” 
and ‘‘mantills,’’ gathered at a neighbor’s 
to ‘‘pore’ a dish of tea. The Virginia 
our great-grandmothers knew is being for- 
gotten, and so it is a pleasure to find such 
a book as the one in which Miss Lucy Lee 
Pleasants records her mother’s stories of 
“Old Virginia Days and Ways,” with their 
keen political combats, family life, and the 
road adventures of the times before such 
words as efficiency and economic struggle 
were known. 

Party strife ran high when the toast, 

“The cure for Loco-Foco pizen 
Is Henry Clay and Frelinghuysen,”’ 
was drunk with loud acclaim. Miss 
Pleasants gives us the following delicious 
anecdote, told in her mother’s words, 
showing how high political feeling ran in 
President Tyler’s day: 

In those days the interest in politics was 
so keen that public events affected people 
as vitally as their own private affairs. I 
was only seven years old at the time (of the 
veto of the Bank Bill) but the gloom and 
disappointment of my elders imprest my 

































youthful spirits to such a degree that 
when I was asked to dance that night at 
the ‘“‘hop”’ I declined, giving as my reason 
that ‘‘Tyler had vetoed the Bank Bill.’”’ 

Perhaps one of the reasons for such bitter 
struggles was the high spirit of the South- 
ern gentleman. In a chapter entitled 
‘*Fire-Eaters,’’ several family anecdotes 
are related. Upon one occasion, we read, 
Colonel McCarty was traveling in New 
Orleans. He had already fought a famous 
duel in the South, in which the principals 
fought with muskets standing so close that 
the barrels of the guns almost met, and he 
was surprized to be accosted by a perfect 
stranger in this manner: 

** You, I believe, sir, are Colonel McCarty, 
of Virginia?”’ 

“T am, or.” 

“T am Colonel K , of Louisiana. 
You, I understand, are accounted the 
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This is a Photograph of a Hand-Brush Six Years Old 





Just a Hand-Brush— 
But SUCH a Brush! 


T is a Pro-phy-lac-tic hand-brush 

that has been in daily use in an 
office for six years. A new brush 
would not look any different. 

You never saw a hand- or nail- 
brush as fine as this one is. It con- 
tains bristles short, strong and black, 
the stub ends of the toughest Bessara- 
bian boar hair, set in an aluminum 
plate which is riveted with eight 
rivets to a stout hard-wood back. 

Soaking in hot water, use, abuse 
or violent outrage does not affect it. 

Nobody can say how long it will 
last. The first ones we made ten years 
ago are still scrubbing away grime 
and making hands, fingers and nails 
clean for big and little hands, soft 
and hard hands, tender hands and 
hands calloused with toil. 

Yet it has never been a big seller, 
because very few people know any- 
thing about it, and most stores say 
with very good reason that the public 
has never been educated to pay more 


FLorENCE MaANurAcTuRING Co., 


than 10c or at most 25c for a hand- 
brush. 

Well, this is no 25c brush. It’s a 
dollar brush—costs a dollar and like 
every article of supreme quality is 
worth anything you want to say. 

It is so sturdy and its simple quality 
is so convincingly apparent that every 
time you wash your hands, from the 
day you bought it to goodness knows 
when, you will grin and be glad you 
bought it. 

And if you present it to anyone he 
will bless you. It’s nicely boxed. 


Send us a dollar and get one and if 


you ever are in doubt as to whether or 
not tt was a good, sensible purchase, 
tell us. 

We will send you back your dollar 
and you can keep the brush. 

Put a dollar in an envelope and 
send to us. No risk for you. You 
don’t even have to return the brush 
if you are sorry you bought it. 


14 Prine St., Fitorencr, Mass. 


Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic and Florence Keepclean Toilet Brushes 
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Choose a Refrigerator 


That You Know Will Satisfy 


OU know that perfect preservation of foods and life-long depend- 
ability cannot be obtained from an “‘ice-box.” Cold air without 
proper circulation cannot keep foods pure. Hard-to-clean lin- 
ings and drain are sources of contamination. The Bohn Syphon System 
of circulation, the Bohn one-piece porcelain enamel lining, with full 
rounded corners and a perfect, easy-to-get-at drain, have set a new 
high efficiency standard in refrigerators. The Bohn construction and 
insulation, too, enable the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator to maintain 
a lower temperature with the same ice consumption. 


ROHN 


SYPHON REFRIGERATORS 


Ask the Bohn dealer to show you 
all the details of these famous refrig- 
erdtors. Many sizes—oak or white 
enamel exteriors—inside or outside 
icing. Your architect has or can get 
Bohn specifications for any special 
requirements if you are building a 
new home. Catalog free. 

Big buyers like the Great American 
Railroads and The Pullman Company 
use the Bohn Syphon System in their 
cars requiring refrigeration. — 


a * 
Big Recipe Book of Cold Foods 
and An Interesting Paper Toy For Youngsters 
Nearly 1000 tested recipes of salads, ices, beverages, candies—many of them never 


before published—conveniently grouped and bound in white cloth. 126 pages. This 
valuable book and one new cut-out, ‘Bohn Sanitary Kitchen,’’ postpaid, 50c. 



































WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory: 1510 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
53 W. 42nd St. Washington St. at Garland Ct. 803 So. Hill St. 
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bravest man in your part of the country, 
as I am of mine, and, frankly, I’d like to 
measure swords with you.”’ 

My father, much astonished at this 
address, fixt his eyes upon his companion 
and replied: 

“I have just arrived in your city, sir, 
and am unacquainted with its customs. 
Am I right in understanding you to say 
that you wish to fight me—a man whom 
you have never seen before and with whom 
you can have no cause of quarrel?”’ 

“You apprehend my meaning, sir,” 
said the Louisianian. 

“Very well,’ replied my father, ‘‘I 
have never refused a challenge, altho this 
one seems to me most extraordinary. I 
will meet you to-morrow morning at day- 
break at any place you may appoint. As 
the challenged party I claim the right to 
name the weapons, and I choose pistols.” 

He was highly indignant and the ex- 
pression of his piercing eyes must have 
been very remarkable, for the Louisianian 
turned pale and fell back a pace. 

“Good God, sir,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘it 
seems as if you would look me through 
the brain. 

“TI will shoot you through the brain 
to-morrow morning at daybreak,”’ replied 
my father, ‘‘and I shall wait in my room 
for your second to make arrangements 
for the meeting.” 

‘Why, Colonel,’”’ exclaimed the bully, 
‘‘you take this too seriously. I was only 
jesting, a harmless jest, sir, to try your 
mettle.”’ 

‘‘T have no taste for such jests, sir,”’ 
replied my father, ‘“‘and I decline all 
further conversation with you.” 


The next morning the Louisianian had 
left for parts unknown. But often these 
affairs were by no means jests, and par- 
ticularly in traveling a man needed un- 
daunted courage to protect himself from 
annoyance. The book tells on his 


way back to Virginia: 


how 


He traveled, naturally, upon a Mis- 
sissippi steamer, the great river in those 
days being the main highway of traffic. 
These boats were frequented by despera- 
does and gamblers who beguiled the pas- 
sengers into playing cards with them and 
cheated them out of their money. 

My father was enjoying a quiet game 
with two gentlemen of his own sort when 
one of these gentlemen of fortune ap- 
proached and proposed to join them. It 
was explained to him politely that the 
party was satisfied as they were, and did 
not care for a fourth. The intruder in- 
sisted and proceeded to make himself 
very objectionable—cursing, swearing, and 
drawing a knife. The players, rather 
white, looked at each other. They were 
unarmed and it seemed that they would 
either have to admit the fellow to their 
game or get into an ugly scrimmage. 
Suddenly my father, still holding his 
eards, arose, seized the desperado by the 
collar, walked with him to the side of the 
boat, and flung him over into the stream. 
Returning to his seat he threw down an 
ace, quietly observing: 

‘*My trick, gentlemen.” 





The wit of these gentlemen equaled 
their courage. Several stories are told of 
the repartee of John Randolph, of Roanoke. 
It is narrated that on one occasion Ran- 


dolph had a bitter disagreement with 
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Blessed is this Woman 


LESSED is this woman, She 
knows the joys and delights of 
stationary vacuum cleaning. 














Her house is as neat as 
wax. The colors in her rugs 
fairly bloom. Hangings and 
draperies look as fresh and 
new as if the decorator had 
just put them up. Furniture, 
upholstery, desks, tables and 
books dodge the dust. 

How can such a 
young girl-mother 
keep her home im- 
maculately clean — 
do all the work her- 
self—and look as 
sweet as sunshine? 

Stationary vacuum 
cleaning will do it. 





urievan 


. (REG:U-S:+PAT- OFF>) 
Stationary Vacuum Cleaners 


What are the chief blessings of stationary vacuum cleaning? 

Insert the rubber cleaning hose in the in- 
let—and push a button. All your attention is devoted to cleaning. All 
the machinery is down in the cellar. 





First, wonderful convenience. 


Second, more sanitary, thorough cleaning, with no danger of injury to 
rugs and delicate fabrics. Stationary vacuum cleaning is a sanitary pre- 
caution just as much as refrigeration and plumbing. 

The Sturtevant stationary fan type cleaner gives steady suction that can 
also be used for cleaning clothes, furs and delicate hangings. 


Not an Expense, but a Sound Investment 


Money spent for a stationary vacuum cleaning system is profitably invested. When 
you want to sell your house, the fact that it has stationary vacuum cleaning puts it in 
the ‘‘ preferred class.’’ Div fide the cost of inst: alling stationary vacuum cleaning over 
a few years and a few pennies a day pay for it. 

Do you live in a hotel or apartment? Make sure before you rent that it has sta- 
tionary vacuum cleaning. Once you live ina hotel or apartment equipped with sta- 
tionary cleaning you will tolerate no other kind of cleaning service. 

If you or your wife knew one-tenth of its conveniences you would decide today to 
have stationary vacuum cleaning. The first step is to send for our booklet, ‘‘Sturtevant 
Stationary Vacuum Cleaners.’’ Also send for book telling of the commercial ad- 
vantages of well ventilated buildings. 


Sturtevant Gives the World Health and Profit Out of Air 


: 5 k Ne a 1ass. 
ae: AE Shark cities in the world — 


== Largest Manufacturers in the World of Fans;Fan — 
=_Systems and other Air-Handling Apparatus 5 


=f F-S 
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A Building Medium 
Which Expresses the 
Culture of Centuries 


In Europe the art and architecture 
of all ages has been expressed in the 
venerable stone buildings we study 
and adore. Too often in America 











we build of man-made innovations— 
trying, to express the real with an 
imitation of it. Then we wonder why 


so many of our buildings fail to give 
the impression of beauty, solidity and 
permanence as those of Europe do— 
and why our better dwelling, places - 
are called kovses instead of homes. 
A large proportion of the truly 
preat buildings—homes that have the 
qualities of dignity and refinement 
without stiffness and formality — 
“cultured homelikeness”—have been 
and always will be built of stone. 
Indiana Limestone expresses the 
beauty of ali styles of architecture, 
and it is not higher in cost than far 
less durable artificial materials. You 
really owe it to your “appreciative 
sense” to find out about it. 
FREE: An interesting illustrated booklet and a sample 
showing various finishes will be sent you upon request. 
See Indiana Limestone at close quarters—write to 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION 
Box 21 , Bedford, Indiana 


aS 2 
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‘BUILDING “MATERIALS ” 
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Connectiverof Engh 5pack Lift Corns out 


A handy manual on the cor- 


By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 


rect use of Prepositions, Conjunctions, Relative Pronouns 





Invaluable to writers, speakers and stu- 
Postpaid $1.62. 


and Adverbs. 
dents. 12mo, Cloth, 320 pp. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 


$1.50 net. 











A NEW Natural History—In One Vehme 


with sixteen color plates direct from Nature and 
more than 200 illustrations trom photographs, 


Cassell’s Natural History 


By F. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.R.P.S., F.R.M.S. 


No study of Nature is so full of interest, none 
so fascinating, as the study of animal life. 
Written in a chatty,easy manner, as free from 
technical terms as the theme permits. Cassell’s 
Natural History p'aces at ad the reader a 
graphic picture of the evolution of anima! life 
from the simplest organization to the most 
complex type. 

Professor Duncan is one of the most noted 
biologists of the day. His know!edge is world- 
wide-—he is a specialist, whether treating of 
denizens of the deep, the air, the earth, or 
under the earth. 

Medium 8vo,450 pages. $2.50net; by mail £2.70 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354 Fourth Ave., New York 








with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 
of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened calluses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. 
You feel no pain when apply- 
ing it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a small bot- 
tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a corn ache 
twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any 

drug storein the U. S. or Canada 


THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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John Pleasants, member of Congress from 
Virginia. To quote again: 


The streets of Washington, at the time, 
were a succession of mud-holes, and over an 
especially bad one a narrow plank had been 
laid for a crossing. Pleasants, going to 
his office one morning, descried Randolph 
approaching from the opposite direction. 
He saw that they must meet upon the 
plank and felt that this was the oppor- 
tunity to foree the quarrel he desired. 
Stepping into the middle of the footway 
he folded his arms and as Randolph came 
up said belligerently: 

“‘T never make way for a d——d puppy!”’ 

**T do, sir,” Randolph replied in his high, 
squeaky voice, and stepping out into the 
mud he picked his way through it. 


The ‘‘Mammy”’ is perhaps the character 
of the South most beloved by Southerners, 
north of 
not 


and the one least understood 
Mason and Dixon’s line; so 
surprized to find that there are several 
anecdotes of Mammy’s devotion to her 
little charges and the love the children 
had for their colored nurse. To quote from 


the chapter on ‘‘Slavery as I Knew It’’: 


we are 


Some seven or eight years before the 
war, Mammy went with us to a water- 
cure in Northampton, Massachusetts. As 
negroes were not allowed to travel on the 
same ears with white people, we were 
obliged to make her wear gloves and a 
thick veil on the journey and to promise 
not to speak a word on any provocation. 
Once arrived in Massachusetts she was at 
liberty to follow her own devices, but by 
this time her devotion had been tried and 
we had no fear of her leaving us. 

While we were in Northampton, my 
father, being summoned to Milwaukee on 
business, was taken very ill there. My 
mother and I went to him immediately, 
leaving Mammy in charge of our cottage at 
the water-cure. We had scarcely reached 
home when my mother became so desper- 
ately ill that several weeks elapsed before I 
could make arrangements for Mammy’s 
journey, altho she had written two or three 
letters urging me to send her the money 
tocome home. The evening of her arrival 
she told me some of her experiences. 

**Miss Sally,’”’ she said, ‘‘I was gwine to 
wo’k my way home if you hadn’t sent me 
the money, but I had a heap of offers to 
stay. You know Mr. Wendell Phillips, 
don’t you, honey? Well, after you and 
Mistis went away he sent for me and ad- 
vised me not to go back to Virginia. I 
told him that Marster was dead and that I 
loved you and Mistis an’ wanted to go 
back an’ live with you. He didn’t say 
much to that, but he went on talkin’ about 
my bein’ free in Massachusetts and tellin’ 
me the good places he could git me in the 
North if-I would stay. I was workin’ then 
for Mrs. Hammond, the lady you boarded 
with, honey, and he asked me after a 
while if I didn’t like her. ‘Yes,’ I sez, ‘I 
like her pretty well, but Mr. Phillips,’ I sez, 
‘there’s one thing about Mrs.Hammond that 
I don’t like very well, and §f my Marster 
and Mistis had knowed it they never would 
have stayed in her house in dis world.’”’ 

“*“Why, Matilda,’ he sez, ‘you astonish 
me! What is it?’”’ 

“Sez I, ‘Mr. Phillips, does you know 
that Mrs. Hammond is an abolitionist?’”’ 

“Well, honey, he throwed back his 
head and laughed fit to kill hisself.’’ 
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A Bath ina Tub of Water 
Is Poor Way to Get Clean 


Here’s the Big Objection—-Judge for Yourself 





Filling a tub means finishing in the same water 
you start with—finishing in dirty water; water 
filled with impurities washed out of the pores. At 
least that’s the case unless you take the trouble 
to empty the tub and do the job over again. 

You can easily check up on that; simply note the 
film or scum which collects on top of the water and 
on the sides of the tub after such a bath—partic- 
ularly a hot bath—no matter how often you bathe. 

Neither you nor I nor any other self-respecting 
person would think of starting a bath in such water. 
But isn’t it just about as bad to finish in such water? 











ROGRESS and improvement are constantly knocking time-honored ideas and 

customs into the proverbial cocked hat. 

New and better ways of doing things are constantly being found. And 

old ways are constantly being sent to the scrap-p-le as out-of-date and behind-the-times. 
The latest example is the big reform now taking place in American bathing habits. 


Until a few years ago, a scrub in a tub of water satisfied even the most fastidious. 
it has had its day. Judged by more modern standards, it now seems a poor way to get clean. 


But 


The Modern Way- -Running Water 
A Constant Rinsing Process 
The only thoroughly hygienic way is a shower—standing up in 
running water—a constant rinsing process—every drop from the 
first to the last absolutely fresh and clean. 


It is also the guick way—you can 
turn on a shower — any temperature 
you want—and wash your hands, face 
and whole body in about the same time 
it takes to wash the hands and face 
alone at a basin; or in less time than 
it takes merely to fill a tub. 





Then a shower is also the invigor- 
ating and enjoyable way—especially 
with the Kenney Curtainless Needle 
Shower. This new kind of shower turns 
keeping clean into downright fun— 
makes any temperature of water seem 
twice as stimulating and refreshing. 


No Bath Tub Complete Without A 





All models 
attach direct to 
tub—a connec- 
tion for every 

i of faucet 


This new kind of shower is a revo- 
lutionary step ahead. 


Attaches direct to any bathtub as 
a permanent, stationary part of the 
tub. Turns on and off at the turn of 
a handle. Doesn't interfere with fill- 
ing or using the tub in the regular way. 


The first and only tub shower which 
does away with all need for a messy, 
sloppy, unsanitary curtain—eliminates 
the curtain by «/iminating all splash. 


enney 
futinles Shower 


No Messy Curtain—No Wet Hair 






Four Modele 


Also the first and only easily installed 
shower which eliminates all downpour 
on the head—sends all the water direct 
against the body. No wet hair. A 
shower women and children can enjoy. 


Easily Attached To Any Tub 
Four fine all-metal models to choose from. 
The Niagara Model at $7.50 and the Palm 
Beach at $15 can both be attached to the tub 
without the use of a single tool—not evena 
screw-driver; nothing but your fingers. 
Attaching the other models is a plumber’s 
job, but a very simple one. 


Guaranteed Not To Splash Out 
Try One On Approval! To Prove It 


The Kenney Curtainics: Shower works on 
a brand new principle. It’s all in the converg- 
ing streams — in the angle at w',ich the water 
strikes the body; a patented feature which 
makes the water hug the flesh and run down 
t..e body into the tub instead of «pattering off. 

You can put either the £7.50 Niagara or 
the $15 Palm Beach Mode! to the test—right 
cn your own bath tub—and see for yourself 
without risking a penny. (The other models 
are guaranteed, but not sold on approval, as 
they are permanent insta'lations.) 


Where To Get One 

Any On-The-Job P:umber or any Wide- 
Awake Hardware, D. partment or Drug Store 
—the kind who like to be first in line with 
new ideas—either has this new kind of shower 
in stock or will promptly order it for you. 

Or if it will save you trouble, write to us— 
we'll supply you by mail or else tell you 
whom to go to in your town. 


In either case, if you aren't satisfied—if 
you don't want to keep the shower—it won't 
cost you a single cent. 


Be Prepared For Hot Weather 

A quick cool-you-off make-you-feel-fine wash- 
down in running water two or three times a day 
is asimple and sensible way to keep the sweat- 
ing, sweltering days and nights of summer from 
fagging you out and getting the best of you 
Especially fine for the children 

And now’s the time to prepare— before the hot 
days and nights get here. 


A Book To Read and Keep— Sent Free 

“Fun and Health in Running Water” is the 
title. Chock full of sound common sense. Showe 
how plain soap and water—running water, any 
temperature—can be turned into the finest kind 
of invigorating and enjoyable tonic Will give 
you an entirely new viewpoint on bathing Also 
pictures and describes all four models of the 
Kenney Curtainless Shower book you'll want 
to keep. Start your name on the wayjnow— 
before you forget. Address nearest office 


THE CURTAINLESS SHOWER COMPANY, Inc. 


25 West Broadway, New York 


5 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Handled in Canada by THE CANADIAN SALESMEN, 92 Notre-Dame St., East, Montreal 
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E have been U-boated most courte- 
ously. It seems that Mr. Yost, the 
editor of the St. Louis Globe Democrat, has 
been pondering, perfecting, and pointing a 
little jest at our expense during the twenty- 
seven years he has supposedly taken Tur 
, : Digest, and the other day he launched 

zl poe the torpedo, by mail, politely attaching 
: 1 | his card to the firing-pin. We were at- 
tacked without warning, and should have 
infallibly been sunk had it not been for 
the risibility of the article. Mr. Yost 
wisely begins with something easy in his 
column headed “Our Own LiTeRARY 
Dicest.” Instead of using some phase of 
the foreign news (which is indigestible and 
often hard to swallow) as the object of his 
gastronomic belles-letires, he avails him- 
self of the light pabulum of rice. That 
gets a rise out of us, for, as he himself 
points out, anybody can digest that. But, 








TASTES and needs differ. In buy- 


ing a bicycle tire, a studded tread may 


appeal most strongly to you, while someone else may 
have a decided preference for a gridiron. 


For this reason, you are offered a 
CHOICE when you buy KOKOMO 


Bicycle Tires. There is a variety of styles and prices 
—-seven splendid tires—each the best tire we know how to 
build at its price. 


All KOKOMO Tires are good. 
And no matter which of the seven you choose, 
you may be sure that you'll get a generous return 
or your money. 

There has been no advance in the 
price of KOKOMO Bicycle Tires. There 


will be no advance if we can avoid it. When buy- 
ing a new bicycle, see that it has KOKOMO Tires. When 
buying fires, ask for KOKOMO. 


KOKOMO RUBBER CO., Kokomo, Ind. 


A Leader for More than Twenty Years 










to delay no longer, here it is: 







In seeking adequate substitutes for 
bread and potatoes, a question that seems 
to have stirred the people deeply—to their 
innermost depths, we might say—trice has 
been offered by many ardent advocates. 
Carefully prepared articles, their publica- 
tion fostered by American rice-growers, 
have pointed out the well-known excellent 
qualities of the cereal, and it is gaining 
some headway in the public regard, tho we 
find that old prejudices are still hard to 
overcome in some quarters. 

The Toledo Blade says derisively: 
“There is little difference between rice 
and hominy. Both taste like nothing.” 
To which the Albany Journal replies: 
“Now, will the Toledo Blade kindly ex- 
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STUMNSNUNNUUNNTIONNON40AR0NUUENNHSRRODOUUAAFOOUSOUDEUONOUDOGLEGOONAOOOGOCEOOOUODAUUCOHESREOTROGUDOUIORUSHOUOOHD Ere 2, | plain the taste of potatoes? Nothing that 
k en . L% | contains considerable starch can have 
. CHOOSE : 3 } } Lil | much taste.’”” The Blade's laconic rejoinder 

Cr 277% | is that ‘Potatoes taste like a square meal. 

EYER OSTER pr 3. DESENE RE cop 93-73 ’ sy Oe ‘i The Birmingham Age-Herald thinks— 
No. 13 SPECIAL each 4.25 OXFORD each 2.50 . fo “Rice may cut down the high eost of 
PIONEER each $2.25 => Z living, but, if a person doesn’t happen to 


like rice, it will also lessen materially the 
pleasure of living’’; and the Chicago News 
adds facetiously: ‘‘A contemporary gives 
eight ways of cooking rice, but Mrs. 
Lafayette Park says there is but one way 


ADVANCEMENT IN LIFE CONVERSATIO weer Zax | to dispose of it and that is to let some- 


depends largely upon yourself. Self-Culture, by Professor ‘ r else eat it.”’ 
John Stuart Blackie, will give you just the help you need in | by Mary Greer Conklin. An interesting, shrewdly written body else € at it. s . 
hook on the true art of conversation and its attainment. The Milwaukee Sentinel shows a more 








your intellectual, physical, and moral development. 12mo, 

Cloth. 75 cents; by mail 83 cents. Many felicitous quotations. Cloth, 75c net; by mail 83c. ee li : 4s i d ° ks: “y 

Fank & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. receptive disposition and remarks: n 
these rare potato days, it is good to discover 


that we can eat rice without feeling 
Chinafied or even Japanned”’; and the 
Just Published A Desk-Book of New York Sun warmly rallies to the 
defense with: ‘‘Persons who object to rice 
on the ground that the Chinese eat it 


Twenty-five Thousand Words | should shun beef, which is the favorite food 


of the hyena.” 











F tl Mi d The contribution of the - Pittsburg 
requen y ispronounce Gazette-Times to the discussion is that, 
By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D. ‘Instead of showering a bride with rice, 

é the smart thing is to send it around to her 


Indicates the correct pronunciation of English words, foreign terms, flat on her first at-home day.” The 
Frank H. Vizetelly, LittD., LLp, Bible names, personal names, geographical names, and proper names Toledo Blade writer concedes that ‘‘This 
; of all kinds current in literature, science, and the arts. In addition | eolumn hopes it is broad enough to favor 
to this, all words that are likely to prove stumbling-blocks to the non-English speaking set- “ oy ce 99 a en 
: : : a, a ig ee é : RR rice for those who like it.’’ But the Kansas 
tler in America are included. In so far as the last feature is concerned, this work is unique. # z “ : z 
: i ion i testy Gee . Sa ae City Star quotes the following antipathetic 
Each term needing explanation is concisely defined, and wherever necessary, notes, or quotations illustra- eg. s A ou 
tinz usage, are appende2d. The preferences of a'l the principal dictionaries of the English language are item from the Iola (Kan.) Register: When 
p’aced on record, and national peculiarities indicated and exp'ained. Thus th? vo'ume, containing the z =—e y 4 x- 
recommendations of the leading lexicographers of three centuries, presents the most complete consensus of Ham Be rger of Olathe proposed an @ " 
Engiish pronunciation that hasever been compiled. | travagant venture one day last week, 
° - . a ‘ 
12mo, cloth, 942 pages, $1.60 net; by mail $1.72. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave.,N.Y.City | | Mrs. Ham said severely that ‘a dollar 
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Car Owner 


Why is the Cork Tapered? 


The humble cork is as efficient in service as it is simple 
in principle. 


It always fits. Why? Because it’s. tapered. 


What has this to do with the bearings on an automobile? 
Everything. 

For a well designed bearing must not only carry the load 
—it must serve as a “‘stopper.’”’ That’s the reason for the 
cork-shaped form of a Timken Bearing. It must stop the 
impact that comes with every sway of the car from side to 
side, with every turn of a curve or corner. 


This impact is more technically known as end thrust— 
the force that presses the whole weight of your car and its 
burden sideways into the hub of the front wheel as you 
turn a corner. 


Such an impact must be cared for in some way and it 
is perfectly “‘stoppered’”” by the tapered rollers of the 
Timken Bearing, revolving inside the conical cup which fits 
into the hub of the wheel. 


You cannot wear out a cork. After long use it will 
simply go into the neck of the bottle a little farther or 
a little more snugly. 


TIMKEN 


It’s the same way with your Timken Bearings. All bear- 
ings will wear in time. With Timken Bearings, the 
wear is evenly distributed over a large surface. Even 
after thousands of miles it is difficult to detect this slight 
wear. But when wear does come in the Timken Bearing 
it can be entirely taken up by a slight adjustment—merely 
moving the cone with its rollers a little farther into the 
cup—and all effect of wear immediately vanishes, leaving 
the bearing as good as new. 


Car manufacturers realize the importance of having 
bearings that will not wear out at the points of severest 
service. They realize that the extra cost of Timken Bear- 
ings is slight in comparison with the extra protection it 
affords the car owner. 

That is why 83 per cent of the higher grade 1917 cars, 
priced above $700 and made in plants having an annual 
capacity of 1000 cars or more, are equipped at front or rear 
wheels, differential, pinion, or transmission, with Timken 
Bearings. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY ey 
Canton, Ohio 





BEARINGS 
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A Homely Illustration 
with a Moral for Every 
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Where all 


or bnel sine elels 


Search for the best in electrical 
machinery inevitably leads to 
Wagener, Quality. 


The light of twenty-five years’ specialized 
research and knowledge acquired in the 
development of electrical apparatus is 
reflected in the supremacy of Wagner 
Company products. 


Cie Wasner Starter The Wagner plant, with its great organ- 
eae. of the ization of skilled engineers and Wagner, 
many Wagner pro- Quality workmen, isa mammoth motor 
ducts which make itself generating the tangible thing called 
Wagner, Quality a Wagner, Onrtiae 
tangible thing by 
expressing all that it 
stands for in terms of 
unusual service. 


Every operation in its vast service of manufactur- 
ing motors, generators, converters, transformers, 
and the Wagner Starter for gasoline automobiles, 
is centered upon that one object—the develop- 
ment of Wagner, Quality. 


. ° + 
Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
F B ¥ d ( Boston Springfield, Mass New York Moptreal Philadelphia Syracuse Buffalo Toronto 
actory gre pedcSrsapese” Pittaburgh Cleveland Toledo Cincinnati Detroit Indianapolis LO) +} fot-0 40) Milwaukee St. Louis 
Service Stations: (s+ Paul Minneapolis Kansas City Denver Los Angeles Seattle San Francisco 
Selling Agencies: Memphis New Orleans Sioux City Dalias Salt Lake City London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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will keep a heathen Chinese in rice for a 
whole month.’ Ham retorted that the 
information meant nothing to him. ‘A 
dollar would keep me in rice for five or ten 
years, and if there didn’t happen to be 
any weddings, for the rest of my mis- 
spent lifetime.’”’ 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer makes a 
powerful argument when it says: ‘‘ While 
the American potato-crop of last year was 
76,000,000 bushels below normal, the rice 
erop was 47,000,000 bushels above normal. 
The nutritive value of rice, pound for 
pound, is about four times that of pota- 
toes.” The friends of rice contend that 
the fault of its unpopularity among many 
jis that it is not properly prepared, and 
the Houston Post generously declares, 
“Tt is all right to send cooks North to 
show the dear old Yankees how to cook 
rice,’ and adds still more cordially: ‘If 
the Yanks will be good and vote the 
Democratic ticket regularly hereafter, we 
may send up some cooks to show them 
about cooking hoe-cake and fried chicken.”’ 

The New York Morning Telegraph, which 
is sincerely pro-rice, after remarking that 
“the potato became popular in the first 
instance because it was cheap, not because 
it was extraordinarily nutritious, while 
beans or rice will go two or three times as 
far and are just as w holesome,”’ points out 
the inconsistency of many anti-ricers in 
poesy, thus: 

He swore by all the gods of war 
He never would eat rice, 
H» wouldn’t, now, be Chinafied, 
No matter what the price. 
“The Chinks can eat it if they will, 
But not for mine,’’ he said; 
“T have no coolie appetite, 
Please pass the meat and bread.” 
And then he met a White-Light friend 
And hailed him, ‘‘Come on, Lou-ee, 
We'll drop in at the Chinaman’s 
And tackle his chop-suey.”’ 


DOING THE FILIPINO GOOD BY 
JAILING HIM 


HAT is the method now being prac- 

tised in our Far-East possessions to 
benefit the unregenerate Filipino. By no 
means a relic of the cruel Spanish days, but 
a modern American invention to instil self- 
respect into a man, this new prison prac- 
tise is pronounced an unqualified success. 
The man is sent to prison a bad one, and 
ultimately released to lead a virtuous life 
such as was inconceivable for him before 
his inearceration. Just how it works is 
detailed by Dr. Waller H. Dade, who 
directs the Filipino Bureau of Correction. 
In an interview with a reporter of the 
New York Times, he delivered the opinion 
that the system as current in the far 
islands is the most perfect of its kind ever 
tried, and that not only are the men helped 
by it, but when their terms expire they are 
often so attached to the life at the prison 
that they remain to rear families in honor- 
able pursuits. Furthermore, we read, in 
the account of the interview: 

Dr. Dade has charge of the great 
Iwahig penal colony, where the prisoners 
follow agricultural pursuits under Goy- 
ernment patronage, and where they live 
with their wives in their own houses, and 
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KILBS FIRE , 
_ SAVES LIFE _ 







PYRENE 
$8 TODAY 
$10 MAY 1 





I heard screams. Saw a burning car; a frantic woman; chil- 
dren in grave peril.. I snatched Pyrene and put out the fire so 
quickly that the little ones were unhurt. 

Without Pyrene five minutes would have finished that car. 
Five children might have perished. 

Think of your wife. Your children! 

Every day you put off getting Pyrene for your automobile and 
Pyrene for your home is a monstrous gamble. 

$8.00 bracket included. Sold by hardware and accessory 
dealers everywhere. 

Buy today and save $2. The price goes to $10 May Ist. 

Pyrene saves 15 per cent on auto insurance premiums. Saves 
money as well as life. 

Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New York 


Every Appliance for Fire Protection 
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Air Rifles _ From Factory To You 
S ) These tires are made to stand the hardest usage 
on every road, in every climate, under every 
condition. With every one of them you get a 
= 4000-MILE 
Models GUARANTEE 
That Have res of Buckskin users have got as high as 
Captured 10.000 miles. Approximately 804 
the Country who used Buckskins last year are using them 
The Daisy Pump Gun $3.50 again this season. In spite of their durability 
ca - ~ we are selling them to you at prices which are 
The Military Daisy Each “‘the lowest in America.’’ Write today for free 
The Daisy Pamp Gun has the ap- booklet and details of our special offer 
| genuine pomp seticn THE L. & M. RUBBER CO. 
length, 8 in Wolfe St., Carrollton, O. 11 
ere Western Dist. Office, 1436S. Mich. Ave., Chicago 

















The Military Daisy. repe: ater, with 
true military lines,sling and swivel, —: ad yvable bayonet. 
Other models 25 cents to $2.50. All dealers, or sent direct | 
on receipt of price. 


DAISY MFG. CO., 309 Union Street, Plymouth, Mich- 


Lowest Prices in America 
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national shoe-sole material. 





‘You dont have RL 
Rinex Soles 


P=. a pair of Rinexed shoes—they’re comfortable from the start. No 
gradual “‘breaking in,”’ as with board-like leather soles. 
No slipping about on hardwood floors or marble stairs. 
you have learned to endure with leather. 
Rinex is the new, synthetic material that is fast replacing leather as the 
It is the product of the world’s largest rubber 
manufacturer, backed by years of experience in making footwear and sold 
under the seal of satisfaction—‘“‘ the Honor-Mark of a Great Company.” 
It is better for shoe-soles in forty ways than either rubber or leather. Next pair of shoes you buy, 
see that they have Rinex Soles. Next pair you have resoled, do the same thing. 
+ black, white and tan for everybody's shoes. 


United States Rubber Company 
Sole and Heel Dept., 1790 Broadway, New York 
60 High Street, Boston 
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No squeaking. 
No anything that 
You forget your shoes are new. 


Rinex comes in 


Insist on Rinex Soles—Look for the Name. 















raise and educate their children, and where 
many elect to remain even after the term 
of their imprisonment has expired. 

Dr. Dade left the Philippines on July 2, 
and came to San Francisco on the United 
States transport Buford. Before he left 
Bilibid the prisoners turned out to wish 
him godspeed, the prison band serenaded 
him, and the men in the workshops pre- 
sented him with two carved, silver-topped 
canes and a gold watch and chain. 

“Through the Bureau of Prisons the 
Government has established a uniform 
method of dealing with all the prisons 
in the Philippines,” he said. ‘‘All are 
controlled through headquarters at Bilibid. 
The great prison colony at Iwahig is 
ideally situated at Palawan, seven miles 
up the Iwahig River. Here we have 
1,400 colonists located on 100,000 acres. 
The colony is self-supporting, and, to assist 
the efforts of the prisoners or colonists, 
the Government has set aside a strip of 
shore, and for three miles offshore only 
the colonists are permitted to fish. The 
main object of the prison system is educa- 
tional, and we strive always to fit the men 
for life outside prison walls. Indeed, every 
prisoner with more than a year to serve 
must learn a trade, and in the selection 
of it we are guided first by the wishes 
of the men and then by what their life 
on the outside has fitted them for. It 
must be understood that the people there 
do not view going to prison as we do here. 
Some are better cared for inside the walls 
than they ever were outside. 

‘“‘The prisoners have to earn the right 
to go to the colony, and most of them are 
spurred on by this ambition. A first-class 
prisoner in Bilibid becomes a fourth-class 
prisoner in Iwahig, which means that, 
having won the right to enter the colony, 
he must then earn the right to first rank 
in the colony. After a year he may send 
for his family, or, if single, to marry. Should 
he elect to follow agricultural pursuits, he 
receives twelve and a half acres to cultivate. 














Declaration of Freedom for the Peoples of the Earth 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S WAR MESSAGE 


Reproduced on Japanese Vellum Paper 


FROM CLEAR-CUT TYPE, WITH ILLUMINATED INITIALS, FOR 
FRAMING AND PRESERVING FOR THE YEARS TO COME 


President Wilson's Message to Congress calling for war with Germany takes its place beside the Declaration of 
Independence as the most important document ever presented by an American President. It is 


A Trumpet Call for the Hosts of Democracy in Their Struggle Against Autocracy 


“The President’s Message is a great 
state paper, which will rank in his- 
tory among the great state papers of 
which Americans in future years will 


be proud.” —Ex-President Roosevelt. 


“It is a great historical state paper. 
Its restrained and moderated phrases 
give it wonderful strength. It covers 
the entire field upon which we are 
now entering." —Ex-President Taft. 


“We are not ashamed to say that 
these words are destined to echo through 
the ages and to be read by free men 
with grateful hearts. They fill our eyes 
with tears of pride and gratitude. Here 
and now the future of humanity is being 
shaped and moulded for all time.” 

— The Evening Star, London. 


“A message which will rank as a 
great historic document.” 


— The Herald, Chicago. 










“One of the good documents of his- 
tory, reechoing in a new, and yet the 
original spirit, the great words of Lincoln 
‘with malice to none.’"” 


— The Tribune, New York. 


“President Wilson's speech will 
stand beside Lincoln's greatest speeches 


for its gravity and pathos.” 
—The Daily Mail, London. 


Send fifty cents and this momentous document will be mailed to you postpaid, ready for framing. 


will want it; your children and your children’s children will treasure it. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, 


“It is more than an expression of a 
Nation's patriotism. It is an appeal to 
every instinct, every impulse, every tra- 
dition of democracy.” 


— The World, New York. 


“An utterance that history will hold 
to be the crown of his many docu- 


ments.” — The Times, New York. 


Every patriotic American home 


The supply is not unlimited, so act immediately. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Moderation — 
that modern, kindly word / 


Arrogant cigars I’ve smoked in my time—bluff, 
blustery fellows, all puffed up with the pride of sheer 
black strength. But they twitched at my nerves and 
brought me wakeful hours through the night. 


I sought relief, hoping to find the one cigar with 
smack and smoothness suited to my jaded smoker’s 
palate—and I found it. 


And now, from this cigar case I offer you the 
answer to all my smoking problems. ROBERT 
BURNS—ROBERT BURNS, mild and friendly the 
day and evening through, yet made with a gentle 
tang of ripe Havana. 


* * * * * 
ROBERT BURNS appeals to The blend and the curing ex-. 
moderate—and modern—men. He plain it. 


brings his rare and comforting 
smoke to those who seek the best 
from life while prizing most their 
own efficiency. 


His Havana filler gives him ‘fine 
flavor. Our own special curing gives 
that Havana rare mildness. The 
neutral Sumatra wrapper helps that 


How is it possible for us to mildness. 
give to ROBERT BURNS the Progressing always in character 
flavor and the mildness modern of blend and flavor, ROBERT 
men demand? BURNS is today better than ever. 


Haar you teed re Lath, ? 


Remember that Little Bobbie is a pocket edition 
of ROBERT BURNS himself. Price 5c straight. 


urns & 


Little Bobbie 58 straight ROBT BURNS 


(Exact Size ) 
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GENERAL CIGAR Co., INC., 119 WesT 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Havoline Heightens 
Zest of Motoring 


The rush of might from your engine, 
the poise, flexibility and obedience of 
your car are all keyed up into keener 
values under the influence of 


VOLINE OIL 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


**It makes a difference’’ 


—the correct lubricant. Cars 
run smoother, last longer, 
and depreciate less when 
owners use Havoline Oil. 


Indian Refining Company 


Incorporated 
New York 
Producers and Refiners of Petroleum 














TRA 


Send 2 Cents in U. S. stamps to 
pay postage and we will send you FREE 
a SAMPLE COLLAR of our N 

State size wanted. ‘REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
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back spacer, two-color 
ribbon and tabulator—at 
less than 44 manufac- 
turer’s price. Guaranteed 
for 5 years. Sent on 10 
Days’ Free Trial. This 


$100°° UNDERWOOD for s 3 











will enable you to write quickly, legibly. 
Keep carbon copies. Save arguments and 
lawsuits. Earn extra 
Money typing manu- 
Scripts, scenarios, etc. 
You may rent. applying 
rent on purchase price 
—or buy — cash or 
easy payments. Ask for 
Offer No. 95 

TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
yet. for a Quarter Century, 









THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 
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-Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES - SPECTACLES 


f They stick tight 

¥ comfortably, hold 

# the lenses in the cor- 
rect optical position and 
are the most becoming 
because least conspicuous. 


Reg.U.S. 
SHELLTEX RIMS (8 oi. 
—the latest in Shur-ons. Stylish and 
elegant, made to meet the mode. Like 
all Shur-ons, quality guaranteed. 
At most high-grade optometrists, opticians and 
oculists, or write us. Look for the name 
Shur-on or Shelltex in the bridge. 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 


258 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1864 
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<—Trade Mark 
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The Government furnishes him with one 
work animal, the. necessary implements_ 
and seeds, builds him a house in which to 
live, and assigns an instructor to teach 
him. Also he can deal at the cooperative 
store. The only condition imposed is that 
he must share with the Government half 
and half until it is reimbursed for the goods 
furnished to him. The officials see that he 
has a market for his produce. There, on 
his own farm, he can settle down to self- 
respecting work and his children have 
opportunity for education and to learn 
useful trades. 

“The entire colony is managec by the 
colonists. They have their own court, 
their own police, and their own lighting 
and water systems. Indeed, it might be 
said that the colony enjoys every modern 
advantage. Those who do not take up 
land have other employment. They work 
in the power-houses or in the workshops or 
in some other line of activity. We havea 
great plant there, and there is work for all.” 

The visitors exhibited with no small 
pride some samples of the work of the 
prisoners, with the parenthetical explana- 
tion that many foreign houses maintain 
buyers in Manila for the special purpose 
of purchasing the work of the inmates of 
the colony. They are rated so highly, we 
read, that they actually have a better 
chance of getting work after leaving prison 
than they had before, and there are em- 
ployers who make special effort to get 
discharged prisoners for their establish- 
ments. If all this seems incredible, what 
are we to think when we are told: 

About 15 per cent. of the prisoners 
stay on after they are discharged and con- 
tinue to work on the farm. Those who 
decide to leave receive additional good- 
eonduct allowance. The Government not 
only transports them back to their homes, 
but buys back the portable possessions 
they have acquired while serving in the 
colony. Thefts are so rare, he said, that 
the case of a postmaster who fled with 
about $51 worth of registered mail stands 


out. This man was captured and the 
Government made good the loss. Nota 
single- policeman has betrayed his trust, 


and among them a high sense of honor has 
developed. There have been seventeen 
escapes, and every escaping prisoner has 
either been killed or recaptured by the 
prisoner-police. 

The same honor system holds at Bilibid. 
The great feature there is the retreat each 
day at flag-down time, when every prisoner 
takes part in drill and setting-up exercise. 
In each prison-yard the squads drill. 
These yards radiate from an observation- 
tower like the spokes of a wheel, and 
visitors in the tower may witness the drill 
going on in each yard. Nearly every 
visitor to Manila goes to retreat, and Dr. 
Dade said he could tell each time a steamer 
came in by the number of sightseers at 
the prison. 

“This drill is really wonderful and the 
men take great interest in it,’’ he said. 
‘‘When a man comes into the prison the 
first few weeks are given up to teaching 
him the drill, and it is not until he is letter- 
perfect that he is permitted to drill with 
the regular companies. Visitors pay an 
admission of from two and a half cents to 
ten cents to see the drill, and this money 
goes into the library and athletic fund. We 
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have our baseball-games and our picture- 
shows and both are keenly enjoyed by the 
prisoners. They also play a sort of foot- 
ball, using the sides of their feet to propel 
the ball, and in this they become very pro- 
ficient. It is quite worth while to see them 
play ball, and I have no doubt that we have 
big-league material inside the walls.” 


And there is also a prison especially for 
Moslems, the farm at San Ramon, where 
the new and artistic buildings make it 
one of the show-spots of theislands. It has 
a system of discipline especially suitable 
for the Mohammedan prisoners. We learn, 
moreover: 


At San Ramon there are 12,500 acres 
either under cultivation or ready for cul- 
tivation. Being under the bureau man- 
agement, all prisoners have uniform cloth- 
ing, hours, food, and work. In every one 
of the penal institutions Dr. Dade is 
carrying out the idea of Warden Osborne 
that tho a man has broken the law he is 
nevertheless a man, as human as those 
outside the prison-walls, with an ambition 
that may be developed and with a nature 
that will return trust for trust. Of course, 
and this makes for the success of the 
Philippine institutions, the prisoners there 
have not had the same opportunities as 
free men as the majority of prisoners here. 
The stigma of the prison does not cling to 
them there, and to most the prison is the 
open door to honest endeavor, to education, 
and to thrift. A majority, it is said, never 
go back to the old life. The Filipino 
prisoner seems to feel deeply the trust that 
is placed in him when he graduates from 
the prison and. is sent to the colony un- 
guarded and carrying his kit with him. 

“The prison system on the islands is 
doing a world of good, and not only is it 
benefiting the men and women who are 
sent there, but it is helping the islands 
toward greater. progress by making better 
men and women,” said Dr. Dade. ‘‘The 
prison with the people is not a disgrace, 
but a corrective measure making for 
education.” 


JACK’S UNIFORM 


‘HROUGH the New York papers 

there has been recently raging a lively 
discussion on the origin and meaning of the 
uniforms of the American sailors. One 
acute correspondent started it by declaring 
that the costume was merely a slavish 
imitation of the British tar’s outfit, and 
that it had no special application to our 
own country or traditions. Another im- 
mediately answered him, denying all his 
allegations, and further adding the astound- 
ing statement that the black-silk tie worn 
about the neck had been instituted during 
the Spanish War, and meant ‘‘ Remember 
the Maine.” 

However true that may have seemed to 
the individual who contributed it, it was 
immediately exploded by a marine who at- 
tested that the scarf had been worn for years. 
Its origin and the reason for other details 
of the marine costume are given in a recent 
letter to the New York Sun, as follows: 


May I be permitted to say a few words 
regarding the origin of the three rows of 
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Prince Albert’s quality gives joy that 





jams coupons right into the discard! 


Flashes such flavorand fragrance into your smoke- 
system so quick and so friendly-like; tips you to 
bang away so heartily that you feel you must hire- 
a-hall and sing-a-song that’ll be heard from Boston- 
to-Bombay! 


Prince Albert has won-in-a-walk without offering 
coupons or premiums. We have preferred to put 
their cost into quality! And, me-o-my, how smokers 
have come across and backed our judgment! Every 
P. A.-pal has wised up to his personal smoke-satis- 
faction that the speedier he opens up his smoke- 
throttle the better he likes Prince Albert! For, its 
quality-flavor and quality-fragrance are right there 
—and P. A. won't bite or won’t parch, no matter 
how fast you push it! That’s because our exclusive 
patented process cuts out bite and parch! 


Might just as well prove this say-so now:— 
Every puff of Prince Albert has a quality tag tacked 
toit! Each fire-up goes you one better than the last! 
P. A. tunes your smoke appetite so cheery you hit 
a new excuse to fill’er up again every little once 
and a while! Quality pute such go-to-it-ness into 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


Winston-Salem, N. C. atl 


Prince Albert has brought thousands of men to 
know the happiness of the smoke-pastime! Jt will 
win you on its downright goodness, due to its 
quality, if you'll stand-by-for-a-spell and take at 
100 per cent what we tell you about P. A., or what 
smokers all over the civilized world will tell you! 


Costs you mighty little to prove our confidence in 
what Prince Albert.certainly can do for your smoke- 
content. For, the toppy red bag costs but 5c; the 
tidy red tin, a dime. Or, take a fall out of the hand- 
some pound or half-pound tin humidors—or—that 
clever, practical pound crystal-glass humidor with 
sponge-moistener top that keeps the tobacco in such 
perfect condition. 
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white braid on the collar of the sailor’s 
jumper, his black-silk neckerchief, and the 
lanyard around his neck? 

Long, long ago, before the days of 
Lord Nelson, the English bluejackets wore 
the queue or pigtail. This was drest 
in thick grease and then the powder 
was put on. In the course ef time this 
dressing got the men’s jumpers filthy, and 
to protect the blue flannel of the jumper 
the Admiralty of that day ordered Jack 
to wear a plain, light blue linen collar 
hanging from the shoulders to the middle 
of the back. 

This plain linen collar was worn till 
after Lord Nelson’s death, when the 
Admiralty decreed that it should be 
adorned with three rows of white braid 
(not worn on the cuffs in the English 
Navy), and that is how the collar came 
to be adorned as it is to-day, most other 
nations having copied this collar for their 
lower-deck uniforms. 

The black-silk neckerchief dates from 
the days when English sailors went into 
action stript to the waist; in the olden 
days the sailors were served out with a 
cotton cloth which was tied round the neck 
and used as a sort of sweat-cloth or as a 
bandage for first-aid purposes. This has 
since been changed to silk, and it is only 
worn by the men when ashore nowadays. 

The lanyard worn round the sailor’s 
neck is attached to a jack-knife which has 
one large blade and a small marlin- 
spike with which to splice quickly small- 
sized ropes; but it is used for many 
other purposes besides. No sailor on the 
lower deck ever has a whistle attached to 
his lanyard. Only the “ bosun” and his 
mate have any need for whistles. 

And then another reader, who has ap- 
parently made an exhaustive study of the 
manners and methods of the Navy regard- 
ing uniforms, tells us in detail just what 
the meanings are of the various markings 
on the sleeves of the uniform. We are 
informed by him: 

The rating- badge consists, first of all, 
of a spread eagle, commonly called by the 
bluejackets a ‘‘crow,’’ which is placed 
above a specialty mark or chevron. The 
eagle is always of white silk when used 
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What office task is yours—to get done well 
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for, that must be accurate and up to date? 
You'll find your problem on the coupon at 
the right. Mark it and get the facts on 
easier methods. 


You can save time, cut expense, reduce labor, 
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Here they are— 


a few of the many tasks 
done easier, quicker, 
cheaper by Commercii il 
Duplicator Methods. 
Check the ones which 
interest you and mail 
this coupon to us now. 


Sales Dept. 


Copying price changes, data, 
selling talks to send to sales- 
men, the trade or agents. 


Order Dept. 


Copying salesmen and cus- 
tomers’ orders for distribution 
to departments—making 
duplicates for B/L labels, 
cartage slips, invoices, etc. 


Mfg. Dept. 


Making duplicates of work 
tickets, manufacturing in- 
structions, production reports, 
time slips, notices, drawings. 


Purchasing Dept. 


Copying purchase specifica- 
tions in detail to get more 
and better bids through 
taking advantage of the 
entire market. 


Accounting Dept. 


Monthly and annual compar- 
ative statements, statistical 
reports, charts, forms_ for 
temporary use, in five colors, 
inventory copies. 


Mark this now and mail 
with your letterhead to 


Duplicator Mfg. Co. , Chicago 
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There Is Always One Best Word 


to express, in speech or writing, the exact thought you have 
in mind. English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions, by 

AMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D., will give you just that word and 
just the right preposition to follow it. Cloth, $1.50, by mail, 
$1.62. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


Vegetable Growing for Amateurs 


By H. H. Thomas. 
deals in a simple and practical manner with the cultivation 
monly grown vegetables, 60c net, by mail 67¢ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


on blue suits, and of blue silk when used 
on white suits. 

The chevrons are made of stripes of 
searlet cloth, sewed flat, in the shape of an 
angle, with the points upward. When 
permanent petty officers hold three con- 
secutive good-conduct badges these chey- 
rons are made of gold lace instead of 
searlet cloth. Chief petty officers wear 
three stripes, with an arch of one stripe 
forming the are of a circle between the ends 
of the upper stripe of the chevron, with 
the eagle resting on top of the arch, while 
the specialty mark is placed in the center 
of the field under the arch. Officers of the 
first class wear three stripes, those of the 
second class wear two stripes, while those 
of the third class wear only one stripe. 

For blue clothing the specialty mark 
is embroidered in white silk, and for the 
white clothes blue is used, except hospital 
stewards and their apprentices, who wear 
red Geneva crosses as their marks, both 
for the blue and white clothing. 

The rating-badge is worn by all petty 
officers of the starboard watch on the right 
sleeve, while those of the port watch wear 
their badges on the left sleeve.” 

The man who has never been at sea and 
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HERE viands from the far corners of the 
earth are served to 
the big metropolitan clubs where the best of 
everything is the rule—there one will find the 
condiment with the world-wide reputation— 
Lea & Perrins Sauce, the original Worcestershire, 
For steaks, chops, cutlets, fish and cold-cuts. 
cheese dishes, eggs, poultry and game—everything 
good to eat, from soups to salads. ‘The zest and relish 
of a drop or two makes eating doubly delightful. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED | 
By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. | 

A handy book for office or home which answers simply and 
practically all puzzling grammar questions. By mail, 8 3 cents. 
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RIFLEMEN! 


If you want to 
know more about 
your rifles and ammunition; if 
you want to understand them 
more thoroughly and use them 
more skilfully, you will be de- 
lighted with this new book of 
information and instruction, It 
is needed by every Sportsman, 
Manufacturer and Army 
or Navy Man. 


Rifles and Ammunition 


by Lieutenant H.OMMUNDSEN, who was probably 
the best service rifle shot in England before he was 
killed in the present war, and E. H. ROBINSON, au- 
thor of several authoritative treatises on shooting. The 
book explains exh 1ustively the practical side of rifle 
shooting on the range, in the field, and in war, treating 
expertly the thousand and one problems which puzzle 
everyone who handles a rifle. It describes the evolu- 
tion of the rifle and its ammunition, from the 15th 
century types to those of the present day. There are 

4 full-page plates and 37 drawings illustrating the text. 

Big, thick, handsomely bound book. 335 pp. 
$6.00 net; by mail, $6.24. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
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knows nothing about it is rated on the 
ship’s book as a “‘landsman”’ or, in naval 
parlance, a ‘‘landlubber.’”’ After he has 
gained a good knowledge of the art of 
knotting, splicing, handling of boats and 
oars, gunnery, and other duties, he is 
promoted to the next higher rating, that 
of ordinary seaman, and from this to the 
one entitling him to use the letters A.B. 
after his name, signifying that he is an 
able seaman. By this time, however, he 
has become so proficient in ship knowledge 
that he is eligible to receive a petty 
officer’s rating, and, after years of service 
and devotion to the duties to which he is 
best suited, he may receive a warrant 
commission, which will entitle him to 
mess with the junior officers in the ward- 
room and have additional liberties which 
the ordinary seaman does not have. 

It is not generally known that every 
man-of-war carries a policeman on board, 
but the master-at-arms, or “‘ Jimmy Legs,”’ 
as he is usually called, acts in that capacity. 
He is really the chief of police and has 
general charge of the order and cleanliness 
of the decks and lockers. The boatswains, 
who have charge of the deck watches, 
and the coxswains, who are in charge of 
the boats and launches, each wear crossed 
anchors as their specialty marks. The 
quartermaster, who steers the ship, wears 
a representation of his steering-wheel. 
The blacksmiths and ship’s fitters wear 
crossed hammers, while the carpenters, 
painters, and plumbers each wear crossed 
axes. Turret-captains have insignia show- 
ing a gun-turret and gun; the gunner’s 
mate has crossed cannon. Chief yeomen 
who have risen from the lower grades 
wear crossed keys, indicating positions of 
trust. The yeomen of the first, second, 
and third classes all wear crossed quills. 

Electricians have as the mark of their 
profession a globe. Machinists’ mates, 
boiler-makers, water-tenders, coppersmiths, 
and oilers all wear a three-bladed pro- 
peller-wheel on the sleeve. Band-masters 
and musicians are distinguished by a harp, 
while the commissary steward, who has 
charge of the supplies, wears two linked 
keys with a quill laid underneath. 

In the class of distinguishing marks, 
of which there are only a few in use, that 
for the seaman-gunner always attracts 
attention. It is a bursting shell, worn 
below the rating-badge if he is a petty 
officer; if not holding any rank, i 
place of the rating-badge. Gun-captains, 
detailed by the commanding officer for 
the position, except at a secondary battery- 
gun, wear on the other arm than that on 
which the watch-mark or rating-badge is 
worn a gun with its axis horizontal and 
muzzle pointing forward. 

Our gun-pointers, men who direct and 
adjust the aim of the great guns in action 
wear, if of the second class, a circle with 
erossed lines and a small square in the 
eenter; while those of the first class use 
the same insignia, but with the addition 
of a star, one inch above, with one ray 
pointing up. 

The apprentice boys, who go into the 
service at an early age and study until they 
are graduated as seamen, wear the figure- 
eight knot. This is worn on the overshirt 
and on all coats except the heavy winter 
overcoat, 

The watch-mark, denoting to which 
watch a man is assigned, is a strip of braid 
placed on the shoulder-seam of the over- 
shirt and extends all around the arm. 
White braid is used for the blue shirts 
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hat will my skin be like 


ten years from now? 


Perhaps your skin /s clear and fresh now, 
but what will it be ten years hence? Will 
it still be naturally beautiful, or will you 
have to use artificial means to cover up the 
effects of age aid neglect? 


Resinol Soap is not the ‘‘Fountain of 
Youth,”’ but its regu/ar use for the toilet will 
usually preserve the delicate texture and col- 
oring of the complexion far beyond the time 
when most women lose them. 


Even if the skin is already in bad condi- 
tion, the soothing, healing medication in 
Resinol Soap is often enough to bring out 
its real beauty again, especially if a little 
Resinol Ointment is used at first to hasten 
the action. 

Bathe your face for several minutes with 
Resinol Soap and warm water, working the 
creamy lather into the skin gently with the finger- 
tips. Then wash off with more Resinol Soap and 





warm water. Finish with a dash of 
clear cold water to close the pores. 


Do this once or twice a day, and 
you will be astonished how perfectly 
it soothes and cleanses the pores, 
lessens the tendency to pimples, and 
keeps the complexion unimpaired. 


The soothing, restoring influence 
that makes this possible is the 
Resinol which this soap contains and 
which physicians prescribe so exten- 
sively, in Resinol Ointment, for the 
treatment of skin affections. 


Resinol Soap contains no harsh, dry- 
ing alkali, and is not artificially colored, 
its rich brown being entirely due to 
the Resinol medication in it. Resinol 
Soapand Resinol Ointment are sold by all 
druggists and most dealers in toilet goods. 
For a sample of each, free, write to Dept. 
25-A, Resinol Chem. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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and blue braid for the white shirts. 
is for all of the seamen branch; firemen 
and coal-passers use red braid for both 
blue and white clothes. 

Men who have several enlistments to 
their credit are entitled to wear a scarlet 
stripe for each enlistment. These stripes 
are worn on the left forearm and at an 
angle of 45 degrees, running from the cuff 
end of the shirt diagonally across the arm. 
Petty officers who have received good-con- 
duct badges wear these stripes made of 
gold lace instead of searlet cloth. 

The enlisted man also wears on the cuff 
of each sleeve a distinguishing mark, but 
unless you are a sailor you will be at a loss 
to know whether he is a first-class seaman 
oralandsman. All petty officers, seamen, 
and first-class firemen wear three stripes 
of narrow white braid on the cuffs and 
also on the collars of their overshirts. 
Ordinary seamen and second-class fire- 
men wear two stripes; while coal-passers, 
landsmen, and apprentices have one row 
of braid on eollars and cuffs. All men 
other than chief petty officers wear the 
stars on their collars, and all of them wear 
the black neckerchief. 





AT SIEUR HENRI’S 

OWN in New Orleans its long period 

as part of the United States has not 
yet succeeded in robbing certain parts of 
the city of their old French character. 
There are still narrow overhung 
with balconies, such as can be seen in 
Lyons; still sunlit courtyards, with a seal- 
ing fountain of rotten-stone, the like of 
which could hardly be imagined outside of 
the verses of Verlaine. Black Gallic eyes 
the crowds at the traffic-laden 
corners, brittle of the French 
tongue, degenerated mostly into patois, it 
is true, but still French in its sonority and 
sparkle, greet the visitor many times when 


streets, 


flash in 


accents 


least expected. 

New Orleans, says Miss Hazel Lasoeur in 
the Kansas City Star, is still part Europe 
and part America; especially that -part 
of it which frequents Sieur Henri’s. Sieur 
Henri is one of the last of real French 
purveyors of food to the Creole population. 
Generally a rendezvous for the patois- 
speaking natives, it has more recently been 
a haven for tourists, so that, like many 
other such places, it threatens to fall 
under the blasting influence of commer- 
cialism. Yet, it is redolent of charm, for 
we read: 


Sieur Henri’s stands at the joining of 
two small streets in the vieux carré of 
New Orleans. 

It is dusk when you reach the quartier 
a still, almost pulseless dusk. The last 
two-wheel cart has jogged over the ancient 
eobbles and disappeared with the sunset. 
The ecriers of wares in the streets, the noises 
of the wharf and the French market have 
sunk into silence. The scent of roses from 
some little green public garden rises under 
the dew and mingles with the decay filter- 
ing through the grills of a courtyard pas- 
sageway. From a shop with casement-win- 
dows and a hooded door comes the aroma 
of frying frogs’ legs, stewing shrimp and 
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The Simplest 
Way 

to End a Corn 

ECIDE now to mas- 

D ter your corn for- 

ever. Let today’s 





corn be the last. Blue-jay 
will free you from the 


most painful corn. Apply 
one of these soothing plas- 
ters tonight. Pain ends. 
In 48 hours the corn dis- 
appears. Only Blue-jay 
gives this insurance. Par- 
ing is temporary. Harsh 
liquids are dangerous. 
Millions of corns are ended the 
Blue-jay way. Most corns re- 
quire but one application. An 
occasional stubborn one, two 
orthree. Try the gentle, sim- 
ple Blue-jay way tonight. You 
will never be the victim of 
corns again. 

BAUER & BLACK 

Chicago and New York 

Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc, 





Blue:-jay 
Stops Pain—Ends Corns 
15c and 25c at ——— 


Also Blue-jay Buni 








New Book That Shows 
lish at a Glance 


Just Published—A New Idea in Helps for the Busy 
Business Manin the Shape of a Compact Book, Vest- 
Pocket Size, that will Answer the Most Perplexing Ques- 
tions in English Grammar Simply and Immediately. 


The Dictionary of Grammar 
By JAMES A. HENNESY 


This wonderful little book, which is literally packed 
with just the information you want, covers all the more 
important rules of grammar, the errors most frequently 
made in speech and writing, and the hundred and one 
vexed questions of usage that confuse us all at times. 
All this matter is arranged alphabetically according 
to topics and any desired rule or fact can located in 
an instant. Numerous examples from modern litera- 
ture make clear each rule. 


Just the Book for the Busy Worker 


For those who are in a hurry, or who have not the time to 
devote to hunting through more pretentious works, it will 
come asa godsend. To the man of business, the speaker, 
writer, stenographer, correspondent, etc., it will prove 
an invaluable aid. With it in your pocket you can 
avoid all the ordinary mistakes in speaking or writing. 
Cloth, 534 x 3 inches, 35 cents; Full Leather, 65 cents. 
Postage 2 cents additional. 


A 


Correct En 














Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The Delineator 


In the United States 





A POWER WITH THE WOMEN 
OF THE NATIONS 


HERE is one American mag- 
azine so world-wide in its ap- 
4 peal that six separate editions of it 
le are issued monthly in five languages 
for Europe and the Americas. In h 
he Miroir each country The Delineator has a al Th e 


larger and more influential circula- 


tion than any similar magazine. Delinea r 


In Great Britain 








The Delineator in France 


The international appeal of The 
Delineator is but an indication of 
its influence in America. In a 
million American homes The 
Delineator is welcomed as an 
intimate member of the family. 


Butterick - Publisher 

















Li Mode EM E spejo 
Universale de | ie 
Butterick Ne 





The Delineator in Germany 
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—the name itself assures you 
satisfaction. In everything a Delco 
system undertakes to do—starting 
—lighting—ignition—you can de- 
pend upon it without the slightest 
question. 


The Delco purpose is to make each 
system do its work so well—so 
unfailingly—that you come to as- 
sociate with the name the very 
utmost of driving comfort and 
confidence. 


Delco succeeds in this. Consider 
the quality of motor car on which 
it is used. Think of the five hun- 
dred thousand drivers whose good 
will has won a leadership that no 
one can justly question. 


ELCO never shades perform- 
ance to meet a price—never 
turns out a “stock” design 

regardless of where or how it will 


be used. 


Whatever Delco-equipped car you 
buy, you get Delco satisfaction; 
you know your system will do its 
work as you desire it. The sys- 
tem—*‘built-to-fit” for your car— 
makes it certain. 


Delco attracts those automobile 
engineers whose aims are similar 
to Delco’s. These men know that 
complete success can be built on 
just one thing—and that is quality. 


Therefore they co-operate with 
Delco—in laboratory research—in 
scientific production—in rigid tests 
to make driving easier, more plea- 
surable for you. 


ELCO on the dash is thus an 
index to the car itself—a 
hallmark of quality that in- 

spires confidence—it helps you 


choose. 


In any type of car you want to 
uy, you can get Delco satisfaction. 
Most of the leading cars—the best 
known makes of automobiles— 
fours, sixes, eights and twelves— 
cars that stand foremost in their 
class for quality—are equipped 
with Delco systems—the majority 
of them complete—starting—light- 
ing—and ignition. 
You can satisfy your taste in every 
way and still secure the confidence 
and comfort that Delco on the 
dash assures. 


When You seeD) E1CO onthe Dash 


The Dayton 
Engineering 
Laboratories 
Company, 
Dayton, Ohio 
U.S.A. 











The 


erab, boiling coffee, and from an old ware- 
house—half buried in the débris of kegs and 
barrels—the sourish fumes of beer and rum 
and raspberry-vinegar. 

One by one dim lights peep out along 
the odorous streets like kernels of corn 
popping from prisoning husks, and in a 
twinkling the neighborhood is ready with 
chivalry and smiles to greet both friend 
and stranger. 

With your host—a director in the city’s 
commercial life—you pause outside Sieur 
Henri’s and look with a tinge of sadness at 
the crude new door that has replaced the 
old carved walnut one in a Franco-Spanish 
frame topped by a fine fan-plaiting of blue 
and orange. Some millionaire has bought 
the door, you conclude, and then, as if 
reluctant to have it so, you visualize the 
original door in all its mellowed beauty. 
There’s the exquisite tracery of eglantine 
and iris and fine-veined leaves. You see a 
glint of sun picking out the beautiful color 
and texture of the wood. You see the 
shade upon it, and the surface sink to a 
soft, lustrous velvet. ..... : 

The charm is banished as a battered 
fiacre careens ’round a corner and stops 
to the accompaniment of. the cocher’s em- 
phatic French directed at his horse. It 
deposits two men from a visiting ship and 
goes lurching back to the harbor in search 
of seamen-fares. At yonder corner is a 
mendicant who outstrips Lazarus in rags 
and ruins, and slowly traversing the 
Spanish banquelte is a woman with a 
tray of pralines and transparent sugared 
citron sewed in little bags of gauze. Under 
the dirt and tan of her face is the carmine 
of leaping health, and her eyes—blue as 
the sea—are crow-black lashed and browed. 
The formation of lips and nostrils, the 
slender virility of body suggest the heri- 
tage that mo worldly storm can ever quite 
destroy. A man, passing by, tosses a coin 
to her. It strikes the rim of the .tray, 
rebounds, and falls tinkling to the pave- 
ment. But the woman does not pick it 
up or return any word of thanks. Instead, 
a flame flicks into her eyes, her body grows 
taller, two spots of red creep up to paint 
the oval cheeks. She appears to be wait- 
ing for breath to quicken her retort; but 
when she speaks, it is in a voice of alluring 
gentleness: ‘‘No,’’ she says, with a slight 
negative movement of her head, ‘No, 
monsieur. Please, you mistake.” With 
the words, she moves away. 


Henri’s, we understand, is one vast and 
dingy room—square, with a court enclosure. 
It is furnished in old pieces of rosewood and 
cherry, much the worse for wear, as a usual 
thing, but still rich in their remnants of 
carving and faded gilding. They might at 
one time have graced a grandee’s palace, or 
stood in the reception-room of the original 


bourgeois gentilhomme. Miss Lasoeur adds: 


There are also a black, mottled fireplace, 
empty and cold, and a towering clock 
whose face shines out like a great white 
moon from a shadowy corner. 

Thick smoke and heavy voices rise to 
the ceiling and strike against the walls. 
The drinks at the table are chiefly wines 
and absinthe, but the place with its sweet- 
ish odors, its warmth, its infectious aban- 
don, its deliciously dulcet dialect, is like a 
monstrous bowl, holding the dregs of some 
‘‘heady”’ potion. 

As you enter and choose a seat’ you 
discover two Americaii men in the room. 
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Do you have weak arches? 
Then you need the Foster 
Orthopedic Heel which 
gives that extra: support 
where needed. Especially 
valuable to policemen, mo- 
tormen, conductors, floor 
walkers and all who are on 
their feet a great deal. 75c 
attached of yout dealer— 
orsent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of Boe. and outline of 
your heel, 
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Prevents 
Slipping 


Go along as you please on 


cATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


Stop—start!—wind in and out the maze 


of traffic—quickly—sure-footedly. 


Slipping is the biggest danger in your 
daily life. When your brain says, “slow 
down” or “step lively” there must be 
no foot-treachery. 


Good news, friends!’ The same Cat’s 
Paws that ease your steps make walking 
safe. That Foster Friction Plug is the 
reason. 

Cat’s Paws contain no dirt-carrying holes, and 
they cost no more than the ordinary kind. 


50 cts. attached— White, 
Tan & Gray. For Men, 
Women and Children, 
FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street - + Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 
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for Bxtraassensers 


OWN A MOTOR BOAT 









. Compactly 


holders, etc. 





"Weg McKinnon Folding 


Give 5 to 7-passenger cap- 
acityto 4or 5-seatcar.**Fit 
in” without interfering 
with foot room. 
convenient, economical. 


Light,simple, extra strong 
round steel frame, electri- 
cally welded; enamel or plated—will not rust. Com- 
fortable back and seat—padded art leather. Made in 
four sizes—allinexpensive. Buy of your auto dealer or 
write for FREE BOOKLET—shows 8 styles; also tire 


McKINNON DASH CO., Dept. 34, Buffalo, N. Y. 


With one of the New Popular Priced 
Gray Motors and your health and ha »pi 
ness is insured. Select your boat from the 1917 
Edition of our famous Boat Builders’ Catalog 

ws the products of 200 lead 


for the asking 
Handy, there. Send toda 


Gray Motor Co., 
a, 464 Oakland Ave., 


amp, 


Detroit, 
Michigan. 


™ 
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with polished fixtures. 








F er Tools 


It is an easy matter to put up bathroom 
fixtures yourself if you have the right tools. 
Before you try to drive ascrew, let Mr. Punch 
drill a hole for it. Then the screw will go in 
all the way, and without difficulty and with- 
out marring the head—which is important 


Through the numbered holes in the hollow handle are seen the 
eight drill points that come with this tool; the hole in the handle is . 
exactly the size of the hole the drill cuts. Select the size you want, 
insert the drill point in the tool, place the point on the spot where 
the hole is to be, and push. The tool does the work. As you push 
on the handle a spiral twist rotates the drill rapidly; it will cut through 
an inch of oak in a few seconds, 

Mr. Punch is one of a large family of highest grade tools for the 
householder and mechanic made by Goodell-Pratt. 


catalog, or the story of ‘‘THE House TuaT Jack Fixep.”” It is 
a tale of what tools mean in the house. 


Goodell-Pratt Company Loclmiths, Greenfield, Mass. 





You Push— He Twists 
Price $1.60 





Partial List of 
Goodell-Pratt Tools 


Hacksaws_ Bit-Braces 
Lathes Levels 
Punches Drills 
Gauges Grinders 
Calipers Squares 
Vises Saw Sets 
Micrometers 











Send for the 








CF OTe) 0) 3) HE, 
PRATT 











No More Laundry Bills 


25¢ AMERICA 


—_— 


CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE COLLARS 
A real worthwhile yearly sav- 
ing. Made with cotton cloth 
same as your “‘linen” collar. 
Similar dull finish. Stitched edge 
effect. Ever-white. Water- 
proof  stiffening—better than 
starched. Cannot wilt. Instant- 
lycleanable with soap and water. 


25 cents each—at your dealers or direct 
postpaid. State your (half) size and 
stvle. Write for new style booklet. 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY 
725 Broadway, New York 














Complete 
Your Home 


Your home is not complete without these modern 
building necessities. Designed to protect the good looks 
of your home and grounds from the careless coal man— 
to provide for the most sanitary method of garbage dis- 
posal and for the safest and cleanest delivery of milk, etc. 


Majestic Coal Chute 


Garbage Receiver—Package Receiver 


These Majestic Specialties not only make every home 
complete, but they save work and steps for every house- 
wife, making up for their small cost in a very short time. 

The Coal Chute keeps your house, lawnsand shrubs 
clean because every piece of coal falls into the bin with- 
out damaging your house. Absolutely burglar-proof. 

The Garbage Receiver is sanitary, water-tight and 
fly-proof. Emits no odors and keeps the contents safe 
from dogs and vermin. 

The Package Receiver, placed in the kitchen wall, 
insures milk bottles and packages against theft and 
keeps them clean. 

Write for Catalog Today 
which describes these and many other Majestic Specialties. 


THE MAJESTIC CO., 714 Erie Street, Huntington, Ind. 
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Clean-shaven they are—conspicuously so, 
amid Latin faces and the stubble of un- 
tended beards—well groomed, each with 
the charm of men who have traveled much, 
seen much, and mixed with many people. 
One of them—at your elbow—has a glass 
of some shimmering green mixture which 
he is thinning with water. He is Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, your companion explains, 
‘fon an assignment from Collier’s.’’ Mr. 
Adams is telling the man opposite him—an 
Orleansan—about the Players’ Club of New 
York. He mentions some of the writer- 
members, among them a Mr. Block, who, 
he confides, is known to a favored few as 
the Bruno Lessing of Yiddish-story fame. 
“I first knew Block,” the speaker con- 
tinued, ‘‘some twelve years ago, when he 
was editor of the comic supplement of the 
New York World, and I was on the old 
Mail and Express. Fine fellow.” 

The other American is indulging in bev- 
erages across a small table with one of 
Uncle Sam’s sailors in uniform, evidently 
gathering material for a nautical yarn. 

“‘Who is he?”’ you inquire. 

“Charles Belmont Davis. 
Har per’s.”” 

After that you turn to your gin fizz, 
mixed by Henri—a Creole sang pur—and 
served by him sans cérémonie, and with a 
subtly fine bon mot. 


Here for 





BRITAIN’S LIST OF “ VERBOTEN” 
THINGS 

OT all the verboten signs are propt 

up in Prussia, if we are to believe 
published accounts in many of the British 
papers, for, since the war began, so many 
measures of safety have been 
passed that the inhabitant of the little 
green-shuttered house in Queen’s Gardens, 
S.E., must be as careful not to break the 
law as the burgher in the brick house on 
the Hofstrasse in any German city. For 
showing the 


public 


the purpose, perhaps, of 
colonial how much 
home than in the mother country at this 
hazardous time, the Montreal Witness re- 
produces a list of the things which are 
now forbidden in England. Few accounts 
show more graphically the effect of the 
war on the domestic life and activities of 
the little island. We are told, for example, 
that due to the war and the measures 
taken by the Government, citizens are 


happier life is at 


not allowed to: 


Talk about navai or military operations 
in a restaurant, railway-carriage, or any 
other place. 

Repeat any official report of battle, 
incidents, and projects you may hear. 

Say anything to make any person believe 
you are connected with any Government 
department. 

Say anything which might cast aspersions 
upon the forces of the Allies or prejudice 
their good relations with neutral Powers. 

Spread any report of a Zeppelin scare. 

Ask either soldiers or sailors anything 
about the disposition of units or ships. 

Ask, especially if you are a woman, any 
officer to tell you something about the 
war ‘‘which the public does not know.” 

Write to people living in special military 
areas asking questions about military or 
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Suppose All Could Use the 
HUDSON SUPER-SIX 


Would Other Types Remain? = 






































In the present conflict of types—Fours, 
Sixes and V-Types—it is well to consider what 
would happen if the Super-Six were free. Our 
patents confine it to the Hudson. 





As it is now, numerous fine-car makers advo- 
cate other types. And tell you reasons for it. 


Some still clingto Fours. Some urge Eights 
and Twelves. But the weight of opinion 
favors the small-bore Six. 


What would come of this conflict—think 
you—were the Super-Six not patented. 


These Are the Facts 


The Super-Six last year won all the worth- 
while records. In a hundred hard-fought 
contests, against all types, it proved itself 
supreme. 


As for the Light Six, in our final perfection, 
the Super-Six invention increased its efficiency 
by 80 per cent. 


As for Eights and Twelves, our experience 
with motors of that type which we built made 
them seem to us, unnecessary. 


And the Super-Six has made the Hudson 
the largest-selling front-rank car. Last year 
it outsold any car with a price above $1100. 


The Vital Supremacy 


One may say, “I don’t care for speed, or 
great reserve power, or a marvelous hill- 
climber.” 


Then why added cylinders, or extra valves, 
or anything else to that end? 


HOA 


You do want superlative capacity, whether 
you use it or not. You certainly want it when 
it means no added size or cost. When it means 
simply ended friction. 


That’s the great point. The Super-Six 
motor is small and light and simple. Wehave 








TT 


Phaeton, 7-passenger . $1650 wie $2925 Town Car Landaulet . . $3025 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger -. . 1950 (All Prices f, 0. b. Detroit) Sree 2925 
Touring Sedan . . . .. 2175 ase ale: i ine Landaulet . . 3025 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


HA 


not aimed at excessive speed or power. We 
have simply minimized fricticn. 


We have done—but done better—what 
every engineer has been aiming at for years. 
And for the same result—more speed and 
power, without added complications. Also 
multiplied endurance. 


Endurance was the chief aim. It is friction 
that causes wear. We have so reduced it 
that we attain what is proved the greatest = 
motor in the world. And certainly you want = 


it. 
What One Year Did 


Mark how the Super-Six, in one year, sprang = 
to the pinnacle place. There are now 30,000 
running. This year brings nothing to rival 
it. So it is bound to gain multiplied prestige. 


i 


This year’s bodies also give to Hudson 
leadership in style. The ablest artists and : 
craftsmen gave their best to these models. = 
Each is a study in motor car luxury. Each 
is a pattern type. 


This year we add a great gasoline saver— = 
shutters on the radiator—which by control- 
ling the heat of the motor in part overcomes 
the disadvantage of the constantly falling 
quality of gasoline. We adda pneumatic 
engine primer. We add plaited upholstery. = 


Our patented carburetor—on Hudsons alone = 
— is self-adjusting to every engine speed. 


So Hudson supremacy does not lie in the 
Super-Six motor only. 


When you buy a fine car—a car to keep— 
you are bound to want the Hudson. You 
want the car which outperforms and outshines 
other cars. If you want such a car this spring, 
we urge a prompt decision. Last year many 
buyers waited months for delivery. 
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Perpetual Inventory Made Easy 


The Globe Stove & Range Company, of Kokomo, Ind., 
saved the salaries of three clerks by putting a Burroughs 
Direct - to - Ledger Posting Machine on the job 


\~ 
A 


“Ss Pa 

wo oS Li C2 
A: Mr. Ruddell, Manager of the company, was 
Y ready to incur the expense of hiring three or 
four extra men to handle a system of depart- 
mental perpetual inventories. : 

But he didn’t have to—he found already in his 
office, a machine that was posting the company’s 
ledgers, enabling the regular force to handle a 
quarter of a million dollar increase in business. 

“Why can’t a Burroughs Ledger Posting 
Machine handle my inventory?” he asked him- 
self, as he watched the machine in operation, 
adding debits and subtracting credits. 

It could; and now the regular bookkeepers 
handle the job. 

Incoming material is posted direct from in- 
voices, outgoing material from requisitions 
drawn on the stock room. ~ 

Once a month the number of parts in each -£ 
stage of manufacture is multiplied by the value ~ 
per part and the total value on hand extended ~~ 
to a column kept for that purpose. This givesa wW 
comparison of costs from month to month; also, o f= 

a 
& 
o 
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the stock on hand in each stage of production is 
known at all times. 

Thus—the Burroughs Ledger Posting Machine 
is following Globe ranges from pig iron to com- 
pleted product. 














98 Burroughs Models 
for every business, large or small 


Adaptability is a Burroughs password, for Burroughs Machines can be used 
as advantageously in the smallest, as in the largest business. The Burroughs 
Ledger Posting Machines fit either loose leaf or card ledgers. 


Your banker or telephone book will give you the address of the nearest or the 
170 offices maintained by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company in the 
United States and Canada. 


URING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES PRICED AS 
EVENT COSTLY ERRORS=SAVE VALUABLE TIME LOW AS $125 


ALrroOughs 
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naval matters, or send information from 
such areas about them. 

Use a cipher-code in sending letters to a 
neutral country. 

Possess any cipher-code which could be 
so used. 

Send a letter abroad containing any 
matter written in invisible ink. 

Receive letters and telegrams for a fee, 
unless you acquaint the police. 

Attempt to give letters to members of 
the crew of a vessel about to sail for a 
neutral country, or to any country. 

Receive any letter from outside the 
United Kingdom without notifying the 
authorities. 

Write to any one, either in this or in a 
neutral country, giving information about 
enemy submarines or air-ships. 

Post any newspaper to a neutral coun- 
try except through an authorized agent. 

Walk about camps, defensive works, 
controlled factory, ship, or office used for 
the service of the country. 


Then, supposing on some late winter or 
bright spring day, you wish to take a stroll 
through the open country, you must not, 
by accident or design, enter a military area 
without the express permission of the com- 
mandant. Sheerness, Dover, Newhaven, 
and Scotland north of the Caledonian 
Canal are mentioned as typical military 
areas. Again, should you come to a rail- 
way, you must scuttle away from it with 
all speed, as there is a law forbidding any 
one from loitering near railroads, trespass- 
ing upon them, or lingering near railway 
arches. Moreover, you must not— 


Collect any information as to the condi- 
tion of any of the ships. 

Enter any Government works without 
a permit. 

Walk over or iu trenches constructed 
by the military. 

Wear a war-work badge when not 
authorized to do so by official permit, or 
wear it after it has been recalled. 

Wear any naval or military uniform 
when not entitled to do so. 

Purchase any clothing or equipment 
from any soldier or sailor. 

Show films, still pictures, or produce 
stage-plays prejudicing discipline in any 
army. 

Photograph, draw, or paint any picture 
of the coast, or within so many miles of 
it as specified locally. 

Buy any drawings, photographs, or 
silhouettes of ships of the navy. 

Send any post-card upon which are 
pictures of the ships. 

Buy prismatic binoculars, portable ter- 
restrial telescopes, and prismatic compasses 
unless you obtain an official permit. 

Use a flash-light as a signal. 

Fly a kite which is capable of being 
used as a means of signaling. 

Give a display of fireworks except by per- 
mission of the naval or military authorities. 

Send up a fire-balloon. 

Allow a bonfire, even of garden-refuse, 
after 5 P.M. 

Ride on or drive any vehicle after dark 
that has not a rear red light, as well as 
a front white light. Perambulators are 
vehicles. 

Raise blinds or remove shades from lights. 

Allow any ray of light to escape from 
any window of your house after 5 P.M. 

Procure intoxicants other than between 









The Sign of 
"The Best Safety” 








GEM 
)AMASKEENf 
BLADES 

Give double service because they last 
twice as long—made from our own 
special formula tested steel, and based 
on 35 years experience on billions of 
blades — in sealed, waxed paper 
wrapped package—moisture and dust 
proof— each blade and blade edgeprotected 
insist on sealed package. Packet of seven, 35c. 


Making the Gem razor perfect has taken 
years of study and the expenditure of much 
money—outfit includes razor complete, with 
seven Gem Damaskeene Blades, shav- 


ing and stropping handle, in 
handsome case—all yours, for 1.00 
Dealers Everywhere 


Gem Cutlery Co.,Inc.,New York 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 
























GEM ])AMASKEENE BLADES 

















** JOIN IN THE NATION’S MOST 
POPULAR SPORT- 
BOATING ” 


Of Course You'll 
WantaBoat 


Wes AUTOMOBILING will be the big sport this season. Those who like 
to be out of doors have learned that the lake, ocean and river have a charm 
all their own that crowded boulevards and dusty roads cannot equal. You will 
want your boat to be a Mullins not only because 
BOATS 


MULLINS cant sin 


but also because beauty of design and efficient and dependable power plants, 
properly installed, have given Mullins boats an enviable reputation for 


comfort, service and speed. 
Built of tough steel having greater resistant qualities than one-inch oak planking, 
powered with 2 and 4-cycle engines bearing world-famous name plates, Silent 
Underwater Exhaust, Mullins boats can’t leak, water log, dry out, warp or open 
at the seams and never require calking. 
There are now more than 65,000 enthusiastic owners of Mullins boats. 
Forty models now ready for delivery. 
Let us send you our big catalog of steel and wooden 
motor boats, rowboats and canoes —free. 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY 
53 FRANKLIN STREET SALEM, OHIO 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Steel and Wooden 
Pleasure Boats and Builders of the Celebrated 
Mullins Outboard Special 

14-Foot Steel Boat. 
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12 and 2:30, and 6:30 and 9:30 on week-: 


days, or from 1 to 3 and from 6 to 9 on 
i Sundays. 

, e Buy intoxicants to take away after 

A Thoroughly Well-built 8:30 p.m on week-days, and 8 P.M. on 
Sundays. 









































Buy spirits on Saturdays or Sundays 
é ar at 8 5 for home-drinking. On other days only 
from 12 to 12:30. 
Buy quarters, half-quarters, half-pints, 
There are few cars equally beautiful at any or .pints of spirits at any time for con- 
price, and few, if any, equally good at as low a sumption off the premises. 
price, We put into the ELCAR the style, class Buy less than a bottle of any spirits. 
and high-grade workmanship that went into Buy a flask -of spirits at any railway 
our former models selling up to and above oiienahiinenhences 
$2,000. Our organization has had long training Gi ° fro Ean die ac 
in the production of quality cars, and both ive or offer any soldier or sailor in 
beauty and quality are inherent in the or going to a port of embarkation any 
intoxicant. 
A Few Elcar Specifications Three New Models at $845 Sell or give alcoholic liquors to soldiers 
ew P Five-P Touring C. and sailors in hospital garb. 
Wheel Base—As long as some cars ive-rassenger !ouring Var Ps f ger gat li 
selling up to $2,000 and more—115 in. Four-Passenger Touring-Roadster ay for any intoxicating liquor for 
Motor—t-cylinder; jong stroke: high Two-P Brats another person on licensed premises. 
3 34.7h. p. at 1,890 r. p.m. 1S 
adhe ead A GS A ; Shop after 8 p.m. on all days except 
Ignition—Delco automatic spark ad- would say room to spare, but you want a car Saturday, when the hour limit is 9. 
a — .. ities that will seat ae See mn’. me Buy refreshments at a railway-station 
tartin: ighting— 0 two- i ce, fine driving and remarkably 
unit; double-bulb headlights; Willard coeds quatitien, “on, excess, econom- buffet after 8 p.m., unless you consume 
storage battery. aye ical in upkeep ong Son pone sy og Malay them then and there. 

—_— i isk— atisfacto: Tvic ° e e,0 
pane Tae ita po ast pod that we believe to be as high in If selling sugar, make it a condition 
Rear Axle—Full-floating with roller quality and as nearly mechanically perfect as that the purchaser shall buy tea. 
bearings at each end of wheel hubs. — ae Seay a Act in a manner prejudicial to the public 
a Wi ry ten Nags | Our Illustrated Catalog safety or the defense of the realm. 
ball thrust bearings. will show you views of all the ELCAR models Shoot or capture any carrier- or homing- 
Brakes—Internal and external, two and the more important mechanical parts, and . 
inches wide on 12-inch drums. is descriptive even to the minute details of pigeon. ; 

construction. We will Cam f mail it to you Neglect to report the finding of a bomb 
ee dropt from enemy aircraft. 











Sell firearms of any kind without a 
proper permit to do so. 
Sell, buy, or give cocain or opium. 
Melt down bronze, silver, or gold coin. 
Refuse to show your registration card 
to any person authorized to look at it. 
sig we : | e Ring bells or allow outside clocks to 
Y ges E strike after five o’clock at night. 
Have possession of any document the 
publication of which would be forbidden. 
Attempt to leave as a member of a 
crew of a neutral ship. 


Elkhart Carriage & Motor Car Co. 


C775 Beardsley Avenue, Elkhart, Indiana 









“WALKIN? THE DOG” AROUND THE 
UNITED STATES 
RT om “T°HIS is not a chronicle of a young 

dance-mad couple who entered upon a 
Marathon to dance this newest datice 
a around the American borders and sea- 
The Quiet of Your Home coasts, but, instead, a literal tale of how two 

is preserved by the use indigent gentlemen tramped, with an ever- 
of casters that allow heavy | faithful canine, for more than 14,000 miles 
furniture to be moved silently | in the space of thirty-two months. Tests 
without scratching floors. | such as that have rarely been given to try 
* an animal’s devotion, but it would appear, 
from the narrative as it appeared in the 
ELTO!I D New York World, that man’s best friend 

fully deserved the title: 


CASTERS“"» ne | When the two trampers, Frank de Luca 


™ and William Ferreri, finished the long stroll, 
Move Quietly : . 


i Brand ~ the papers were full of the details of the 
Largest Selling Never Scratch 


~ but very little—almost nothing, was 

in the U. S. oe feat, 

s F. F. V. Pure Fl . Wear Indefinitely said of the third, and, in scme ways, most 
auer’s F. F. V. Pure Flavoring { ; 

Extracts are extra strength. Ask for Feltoids at de- © notable member of the party, a mongrel 

Price 35c. If your dealer can’t partment, hardware and dog. A mongrel he certainly was, but he 

7 send 35c for bottle ee # ee Book cee proved the principal bread-winner of the 

Send a Sauer Box front or ||| giving prices and styles. expedition. This, then, is the story of 

FRE Prince, who was nevertheless a prince for 


~~ or 2c. stamp for Mh == on 
Treats.” Contains over 100 Prize a , 
Recipes for delicious desserts, | G@4e Burns @ Bassick all his mixed, and somewhat doubtful, 











FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


Awarded Highest and only 
Grand Prize Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, also San 
Diego Exposition. The lat- 
est of 17 Highest Awards 
in America and Europe for 
Purity—Strength—Fine Flavor {3% 







































} drinks and candies. Company enna. oa. 
c. F. SAUER CO. See. ee Indoors, Prince is a pensive sort of dog. 
a vo He squats on his haunches, his ears sag, he 
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146 actual size i4¢ actual size 





WATERBURY 


A Handsome, 
Small, 4-Jeweled 
Watch 





Waterbury 
Radiolite 4 


Canadian price $4.50 


Waterbury $3 


Canadian price $3.50 

















A Watch that the People Want 
—the New Waterbury 


[: the first place it’s the size that is so much wanted today— 





especially in the cities—the smaller “12 size.” Then the 


whole “get-up” of the watch is smart, stylish, up-tothe- Radiolite 
Strap Watch $4 






minute in all the little features found in the high-priced watches. 
Notice the gracefully shaped bow and crown, and the distinctive 
figures on the dial. An attraction that doesn’t show in the illus- 
tration is the enamel dial. 























But a watch is to keep time and meet practical requirements. 
Here is three dollars’ worth of watch by the best Ingersoll stand- 
ards. It’s jeweled with four jewels at points of greatest’ friction. 
It is accurate; yet it is sturdy too. It isn’t put out of business 
by a little rough handling that most watches won’t stand. 





a 


a As an added attraction you have the Waterbury “Radiolite”. The “Radio- 
Radiolite lite” feature is the greatest innovation in watches since the stem-wind. The 
Two-in-One $2.25 hands and figures are made of a new self-luminous substance containing gen 
{ uine radium. The power of radium is practically permanent, and the other 
twelve minerals of the substance on which it acts will respond in a brilliant 

glow for years and years—we'll say ten years to be conservative. 





The dealer has both these Waterbury models, which he’ll be glad to show 
you. You can nearly always tell an Ingersoll store by the display of 
Ingersolls in the window. If the dealer hasn't the model you want, it will 
be sent on receipt of price by Robt. H. Ingersoll @ Bro., New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. 


Illustrations 4g actual size 






Reliance $3.50 


(Screw Case) 


Junior $2.75 





Reliance $3 


(Snap Case) Eclipse $2 





Reliance $6 
(Gold Filled Case) 
Dollar Watch $1.35 Triumph $1.50 





























Not even the 
scratch of a pe 
for.a contrac 






WHEN Ault & Wiborg, the 

largest manufacturers of 
printers’ ink in the world, de- 
cided to extend their Norwood 
plant they told us to go ahead 
on a cost-plus-percentage basis. 
We didn’t have even the scratch of 
a pen for a contract, except in the 
case of the boiler house. The 
contract for the other buildings 
was given us before the archi- 
tects had started their plans. 
In other words, we became the 
building department of The Ault 
& Wiborg Company. They knew 
us; we knew them; we had al- 
ready erected for them several 


RRO CONCRETE 
BUILDINGS 


One of these is the big six-story 
building connected with their Cin- 
cinnati plant—shown in the oval. 
Mr. L. A. Ault, President of the 
Company, says: “This is one of the 
most satisfactory pieces of work 
we have ever had done for us.” 


This confidence in Ferro Concrete 
Buildings and in the Ferro organi- 
zation itself is something of which 
we are very proud. It’s what makes 
the game worth while. We put the 
best that is in us right into Ferro 
Concrete Buildings. We give the 
owner the same service that he 
would require of his own building 
department, and we know it pays. 
Many other clients put this same 
trust in our work and in our results. 


Any interested executive or 
building owner is free to call upon 
us for information regarding our 
work. Let us tell you how we can 
become your building department— 
how Ferro Concrete Buildings pay. 


Kindly address Dept. B 








pays very little attention to any one or 
anything; a number of sophisticated 
wrinkles top each honest brown eye, and 
his nose sinks almost to his chest, as if he 
were meditating deeply on some knotty 
problem. Outdoors, Prince is a very differ- 
ent animal. Give him a bright day, and a 
winding road, and a long march to dinner, 
and note the change. He flies backward 
and forward, and thrusts his dusty muzzle 
into the brush at each side of the road. He 
sees everything, hears everything. He 
barks, and runs, and twists, and doubles, 
and leaps. And he is always sniffing and 
investigating. 

Prince recently got back to New York 
City after an absence of two and a half years 
and a walk of 14,000 miles. And not that 
alone. He helped to pay: the expenses of his 
two masters on the road! 

In the spring of 1914, Frank de Luca and 
William Ferreri, both of Macdougal Street, 
New York City, undertook to walk com- 
pletely around the borders of the United 
States, for a purse, they say, of $5,000, 
offered by the Valley Cottage Club, of 
New York City. A friend gave them a little 
mongrel hound about six months old to 
keep them company on the way. The 
little dog was dark-colored above, dark 
gold underneath and on his legs, and had 
a pair of plaintive brown eyes that went 
further toward making friends than did his 
shape or coat. This was Prince. 

Ferreri and de Luca, two young fellows 
in their twenties, walked these 14,000 miles 
on a capital of—nothing. They camped 
out at night for by far the greater part of 
the time, and went to an inn or farmhouse 
only when inclement weather demanded. 
They bought their food and replaced their 
worn-out shoes with the proceeds of the 
sale of picture post-cards which they 
made themselves. They ate only the 
plainest food, so that their bills did not 
anount to more than a few dollars a week. 
Neither one of them had a sick day on 
the road. 

Certainly they ‘“‘saw America.”’ They 
have books filled with the autographs and 
letters of the mayors of every city, town, or 
village through which they passed, and a 
bundle of press clippings from North, 
South, East, and West, to prove their 
claims. Their journey led them north- 
ward through New England to the Ca- 
nadian line, thence west to the Pacific 
coast, south to Mexico, and then east 
again to the Atlantic seaboard and north- 
ward home. 

The travelers set forth from City Hall on 
a dreary, windy day, in a downpour of 
pelting rain. Little Prince was attached 
to a short chain, and for a time followed 
meekly behind, with the water running 
from his little black nose and his short, 
shaggy coat soggy and glistening. As his 
masters progressed and the rain con- 
tinued, the pup began to take a great dis- 
taste to the journey, and there were times 
when he set all four of his little paws, 
refusing to budge another inch. Then it 
was necessary to haul on the chain, and 
Prince would come skidding through the 
mud like a small, wriggling plow. 


They had arrived only as far as Yonkers 
when the two youths decided to give Prince 
away, for they felt that he would not take 
kindly to the long jaunt, and, being only a 
puppy, he would, they feared, be too prone 
to illness, and perhaps die on the road. 
This was before they realized his possi- 
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Evolves a Better Tool 


While this country pays machinists 
wages higher than those paid abroad, our 
‘manufacturers beat foreign competitors 
in their own markets. WHY? Well, partly 
because we have better tools. The inven- 
tion of new tools and improvements in old 
tools are great helps in maintaining our 
leadership. 

Anotable example is the Gun Tap—a 
tremendous improvement in tap design— 
areally remarkable tap in that it wears 
out before it breaks. (It is usually agreed 
that 90% of all other taps break before 
they wear out.) 

The Gun Tap cuts with a shearing action 
—the first type that applies this axiomati- 
cally correct method. It shoots the chips 
ahead in a long curl, instead of jamming 
them into the flutes until the tap breaks. 
It is the easiest cutting tap on the market. 
The'tap is very stocky, and this, with the 
easy cutting qualities, makes it almost 
unbreakable. 


For more information as to thesedetails, 
its unparalleled accuracy, remaining true 
to size, and doing the work of several 
taps, send for Bulletin,“ The‘Gun’ Tap.” 


Greenfield Tap ¢Die Corporation 
Gages Taps-Dies 
Greenfield, “ce aga 


Canadian Factory: Wells Brothers Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Galt, Ontario 










Site 

ne, = The Gun Tap 
= (Trade Name 

Registered) 


: 
o~ 
Shears 3 7 
, Patented 

Deo. 28, 1915 





Note long chips — pushed 
ahead so that they cannot 
lodge and jam in flutes. 


FAMERICA FIRST 

















INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 
By Paul Dubois, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 50cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 















Guards the Hc) 


A light burning all n 
hallway is better burg! - 
than bolts and bars. | 


to a dim glow, with re 
economy. 5 


DIM-A-LITE Attachmen 
DIM-A-LITE Fixture Sov 305 0 Bites 
DIM-A-LITE Portable Woo ~ Eo 20 | 


Ask any deal x by mail, postpaid. 
Write for “Fac yy c0y Come a 


WIRT COMPANY (0-0) ea cee 














=. —-— = 
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bilities toward. making the trip financially 
feasible. Accordingly, we are told: 


They took off the chain and then waited 
to see what Prince would do. He shook 
the rain from his coat, looked up and down 
the road a few times, and then, to their 
great surprize, trotted on ahead of them. 
He has never left them since, and if they 
ean help it, he never will, until he sets 
out for that canine Valhalla where go 
all gentle, honest, patient dogs. 

Prince was taken sick up the State, and 
his masters, who regarded him as one of 
themselves, took turns carrying him for a 
distance of 125 miles. After the ministra- 
tions of a veterinary Prince was able to 
walk again. Meantime, both De Luca and 
Ferreri had noticed that the pup was in- 
telligent and responsive, and they decided 
to teach him to do tricks. In a very short 
time he was able to beg, to wear a hat and 
specs, and hold a pipe in his mouth. 
Then he learned to say his prayers, to 
indicate by his antics what he wanted for 
breakfast, to lie supine and limp like a 
seal, or to allow himself to be rolled into 
a ball. 

He did all these things on the roadside 
on the journey and people were eager to 
buy his picture. In this manner he helped 
to supply both fond and lodging for himself 
and his masters. 


As time went on, for they were, it is to 
be remembered, more than two years on the 
road, Prinee of course grew from puppy- 
hood to his full stature as a regular mon- 
grel dog. He grew enormously, yet he re- 
mained as patient and gentle as before. 
He learned to bark, but not to bite—for 
while he was a strong animal, insistent 
on his rights and those of his party, and 
afraid of nothing—still he did not bully, 
nor run into trouble. However, says the 
account: 


He had numerous fights on the road, 
but none of them was of his own seeking, 
for he is a dog that will go out of his way to 
avoid a fight. But when one is forced 
upon him, he sees it through to the end. 

Only once was he in real danger, and 
that was out West, when a coyote attacked 
him. De Luca and Ferreri managed to 
drive the beast off before any real harm 
was done, and Prince, with gratitude in 
his eyes, licked their hands, and limped 
painfully on his way. He carries one other 
fight scar, on his left ear. When the 
wanderers were coming through Newark 
on their way back to New York, a slinking 
mongrel, a very anarchist of a dog, who 
was in the habit of snarling at his betters 
from the darkness of alleyways, attacked 
Prince, probably mistaking shyness for 
weakness. -He never made a greater mis- 
take in his life. Prince went for him like a 
tiger, and altho the cur managed to fix his 
teeth in Prince’s ear, he was sent scurrying 
away, howling and bleeding, in very 
short order. 

And now Prince is home again, stronger, 
braver, and bigger than when he went 
away. But, as has been said, he seemed 
troubled within doors. He was brought 
up on the road, he loves the road, and he 
understands it. And, if it were left to 
Prince, he would probably desire to die on 
the road, with the smell of the earth in 
his nostrils, and the wind ruffling his coat, 
and the bright sun lighting him home. __ 


= 


» 











The Silent 


Si-wel-clo 






plumbing job. 


to offer you e. 


that cannot be disputed. 


Sh 


= 
= 
= 
= 


Place the Silent Si-wel-clo and any other 
closet side by side—the difference in 
appearance does not disclose to you the 
mechanical superiority or silence of oper- 
ation of one over the other. 

You cannot tell which will clog and foul 


under use or which set of fittings will get 
out of order first and make an expensive 


You will have to take somebody’s word for it. ae 


The manufacturers of the Silent Si-wel-clo, by 
reason of years of experience and investigation 
of the merits of different closets, are in a position 
tt advice in closet installation 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES Co. 






SILENT CLOSET | 


incorporates the good mechanical features a water closet should 
have and adds that of extraordinary quiet operation. One is 
just as important to the home owner as the other. Why disturb 
the feeling of security from embarrassing noises by maintaining 
or installing an old time, noisy closet? 

The Silent Si-wel-clo is your protection against dissatisfac- 

tion. The name is stamped upon it so youcannot be deceived. 

In fact, it will pay you to see that the “Star Within the 

Circle” trade-mark appears on all your plumbing fixtures. 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 

WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF ALL-CLAY PLUMBING FIXTURES 





STATA AbD 


In Your Home 
























Write for “Bathrooms of Char- 
acter.” You will find it instruc- 
tive in planning your bathrooms. 
Ask for Booklet P-13 
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0 FRONT ST, 


















IOE Send For This 
Enlightening Book On 
the Greatest Educational 


Advance of the Time 


An informative, inspirational review of 
the present and possible development of 

visual instruction. Up-to-the-min- 
ute facts on equipment, films, etc. 
Bibliography. Report by states 
on activities of the visualiza- 
tion movement. Stamps 
or silver. 











Badger Stereopticon and 
Picture Machine Co. 


BoxA LaCrosse, Wisconsin 














BUILDING SUGGESTIONS 
Any books you check on this list will 
be sent you free. Write your name and 
address in the margin and state what 
kind of building you are planning. 


 — ing a Hom 
ildi ea Poultry House 
a Barn 


(| 


Covering ¥ — Factory 
Artistic 
Wasseproots Cellars and Stucco 























gelateleia| 


roof against 


sparksandfumes 


Any roof should be waterproof. 


RU-BER-OID is more: It is 
SPARKPROOF  ROTPROOF 
WATERPROOF HEATPROOF 
RUSTPROOF COLDPROOF 


The Wheeling Iron and Steel Company, 
Wheeling W. Va., states: 

“On our new tinning department, ware- 
house and hine shop buildi hav- 
ing more than 60,000 square feet of roof 
area, we used RU-BER-OID roofing ex- 
clusively. Experience has proved to us 
that RU-BER-OID is not injured by 
tumnes, gases or smoke, that it resists fire, 
and extremes of heat and cold, and that 
it gives longer service without repairs. 


Though RU-BER-OID costs a trifle more 
than other prepared roofing, it will save 
you money in the end. 

Made in Slate Gray, Tile Red and Copper 
Green. Your dealer will show you sam- 
ples and quote you prices. 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 


'573 Woolworth Building, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
Also makers of Ru-ber-oid Shingles and 
Impervite Waterproofing for Concrete 

int Co., San Francisco, (Under License) 
ea iiterd Patol Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 





ced “RU” as in RUBY 


RU-BER-OID 


COSTS MORE - WEARS oO ina 


mave sy THE STANDARD 


PAINT COMPANY, New york, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
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After many centuries of dignified 
and unchallenged supremacy, OAK, 
“The Pride of'the Permanent 
Home,’’ remains today the world’s 
premier hardwood. (And everybody 
knows it.) OAK is the first hard- 
wood you naturally think of, and 
the last for which you will ever re- 
linquish your inherited preference. 


GOOD OAK FURNITURE 
justifies a keen search, critical insis- 
tence and aspecial order if need be. 


THE AMERICAN OAK MFrs. ASSN. 


know the whys and hows of Oak. Ask 
them any sort of questions. Please address 


R.1415, 14 Main St., Memphis, Tenn, 





TBE STATELY COMPRIS SONS) 








“Hour-Glass’ Chairs 


From Canton, China, we import 
\ these artistic examples of Oriental 
craftsmanship, suggesting in every line 
cool and restful repose. Woven of care- 

i fully selected rattan by expert weavers, 

) under the supervision of the Vantine | 

Un- ff 


representatives in the Far East. 

} affected by water, and greatly im- 
proved when occasionally drenched. 
May be moved from p'ace to p'ace 
with only the slightest exertion 


and can be used on the lawn as 
satisfactorily as on the porch, as 
they have no legs to sink into the 
earth. 
Write for B iful Free B 
For out-of-town distribution we have published 
an interesting booklet which illustrates and 
describes our complete collection of this unique 
Oriental furniture, including chairs, chaise ¥ 
lounge, morris chair, tables, stools, ete. With this 
booklet, which is mailed postpaid on request, you 
may shop by mail at Vantine’s as satisfactorily as 
though you personally visited our store. Write to- 
day, as the edition is limited. Address Dept. 40, 


A-A-VANTINE-8&-CO-Inc ! 


Fifth Ave. and 30th Street, New York 
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THE OFFICE-BOY PASSES 


T has just been discovered that the 

office-boy is no more; there are hardly 
any of them left. They don’t seem to 
care for the munificent five per offered by 
the office-men. Their place has been taken 
by old men past the age of career-making. 
Middle-aged men, who have outlived their 
usefulness in other places, whose existence 
without work is a drain on the population, 
are now being given a chance to support 
themselves at easy work, as long as they 
keep going. The New York Times an- 
nounces this new departure in office man- 
agement by saying: 


Enter the aged office-boy. Gray-haired 
telegraph messengers have for years been 
a common sight in the city, but not until 
recently, when the shortage of office- and 
errand-boys became acute, have business 
houses, both big and small, harried by the 
lack of youngsters, resorted to the employ- 
ment of elderly men in their stead. 

The head of one of the biggest printing- 
and publishing-houses in New York is now 
depending almost entirely upon elderly 
men for work in and out of the office, pre- 
viously done by boys. 

“For a long time,” said this man, ‘‘our 
company found it practically impossible to 
get the boys needed in our business. In 
talking over the matter with my wife, she 
suggested that the reason we could not get 
boys was probably due to the fact that, 
with increased wages and assured work, 
parents were now sending their boys to 
high school instead of sending them out to 
work after completing the grammar terms, 
as so many have done in the past. After 
having tried for about a year, through 
every agency known to man, to obtain 
boys needed for our various departments, 
I finally had to agree with her. 

“Then an idea came to me: Why not 
advertise for active elderly men to act as 
messengers, etc.? Wedidso. Fifty appli- 
cations were received in the first mail in 
reply to our advertisement! And such let- 
ters—well and neatly written, proof of the 
ability and common sense of the applicant. 
At that time we needed three. We sent 
post-cards to six; five immediately re- 
sponded. The first three were engaged. 
We have now had these three men a month. 
We will never go back to boys. We pay 
these men more money, it is true, but it is 
also a fact that these men perform their 
duties much more effectively; their under- 
standing, naturally, is better; and they are 
more reliable. We call them our ‘Giants.’ 

‘‘Looked at from a humanitarian point 
of view—it is giving employment to men 
of fifty to sixty, men who have been thrown 
into the discard. 

“‘There are evidently thousands of such 
men in this city, and the employers needing 
intelligent help of this character ean help 
themselves, and the elderly men, by giving 
the latter work. They will do all boys can 
do, and do it better, and do more. Try it 
and be convinced. Some of my friends 
have already done so with satisfaction.” 

The situation as described is apparently 
not exaggerated, judging from the window- 
signs of ‘‘Boys Wanted”’ in hundreds of 
New York stores and other business estab- 
lishments. Itisadmitted that men are being 
employed to do the work formerly done by 
the boys in many of these houses, and for 
the same general reasons as those quoted. 








wd Purity in San-Tox Enchantment Com- 
y plexion Powder that suggests the softer, finer 
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Theres Comfort < 
in Fler Touch 


There’s a skin-shaven restfulness for 
every man. 

There’s a finer textured wholesomeness 
for every woman’s skin. 

Where? At the sign of the smiling Nurse 
face, to be sure. San-Tox for purity! 

Purity in San-Tox Tooth Paste which 
means a pure, cleansed mouth, wholesome 
with gum-pinkness—with tooth-whiteness, 
too. 

Purity in San-Tox Cold Cream that vel- 
vets the skin to sight and touch. 
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of Republic 






N 667 principal cities—in all the 48 states— 
this sign is displayed by America’s representa- 
ive motor truck dealers. Republic Service 

blankets the country with these stations, com- 

pletely equipped and expertly manned. When 
you think of trucks 


Look for This Sign 


It is your sure guide to truck service as far ahead 
of the ordinary as Republic Trucks. Investigate 
and you will learn why over 14,000 Republic 
Trucks are cutting hauling costs in every line of business. 
You will learn why an output of 75 trucks a day and the 
largest exclusive truck factory are required to meet the 
demand. 


5 Republic Sizes—A Truck for Every Need 


Republic Dispatch delivery with express body, canopy top 
and complete equipment, $795; with solid panel body, $820; 
1-ton, express or stake body and bow top, $1195; 
114-ton, $1375; 2-ton, $1785; 314-ton Dreadnaught, $2675. 


Write for Catalog of model you are interested in 


gt a 3 Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc. °&* Alma, Mich. 


> SS SS 


Part of Crown Petroleum 
Company's big fleet of 
Republic Trucks. Many 
users standardize their 
hauling and deliveries 
with Republics. 


HERCOLLS GASOLINE 


Q(SUPERLITE KEROSENE 


1GOLD CROWN so Li/BRICANTS I 


INTERNAL GEAR DRIVE 














The 
SPICE OF LIFE | 





Well-informed.—Bituincton — “I un- 
derstand his wife has. money.”’ 
STILLINGTON—“‘He understands it, also.”’ 


—New York Times. 


Virtues of the Mule 
The mule is patient, fond of work, 
His virtues well bear sifting; 
Besides, the business end of him 
Is always so uplifting !—Life. 


City Chauffeur in the Army.—‘‘ What's 
become of your chauffeur? ” 

“Oh, he was with the regiment down in 
Texas and crawled under an army mule to 
see why dt wouldn’t go.”—Kansas City Star. 


Close Friends.—‘‘ It is indeed hard,” 
said the melancholy gentleman, “ to lose 
one’s relatives.” 

“Hard!” snorted the gentleman of 
wealth. “Hard! It is impossible.”— 
Town Topics. 


Vanity Fair—Across THE Hatt—‘“‘Say, 
Bill, can I borrow your dress suit? ” 

Back AGcarn—“ Sure. Why the for- 
mality? ” 

THE OTHER OnE—“ Well, 
find it.”—Chaparral. 


I eouldn’t 


Enough Said.—‘‘ Why do you consider 

women superior to men in intelligence? ” 
‘A bald-headed man buys his restorer 

by the bottle, doesn’t he? ” 

** Er—yes.” 

“Well, a woman doesn’t waste time 
on a _hair-restorer; she buys hair.’’-— 
Tit-Bits. 


It’s All in the Point of View.—Albert, 
aged three and a half, had failed to 
respond to verbal reprimand, and at last 
his mother said, ‘‘ If you don’t behave, you 
will have to be spanked. You would not 
like that, would you?” 

“T wouldn't like Daddy to spank me,” 
was the quick response. 

““ Why not?” 

‘He doesn’t know how. 
Life. 


He hurts.’’— 


Strange Doings.—The increased de- 
mand for women munition-workers, and 
for women workers of all kinds, had re- 
sulted in the arrival in London, for the 
purpose of engaging in domestic service, 
of a girl from the west of Ireland. She was 
cordially received, and thus she wrote 
home: “ It’s a strange place I’m coming to, 
surely; cabs widout horses and the lady of 
the house playing the pianner wid her 
feet, and talkin’ to herself perpetual down 
a candlestick in the hall.” —Argonaut. 


Quits.—The hours were flying by, and 
still Algy, the bore, remained with her. 

“ Do.you like music?” she inquired, 
listlessly. 

‘“* Yes,” he replied. ‘“ I am always carried 
away by music.” 

She flew to the piano and played several 
airs. Then she turned and looked at him. 

“You are not gone yet? ” 

“No,” he answered. 

“But you told me that music always 
carried you aw ay?” 

* Yes,” he retorted, “‘ but I said music.” 
—Tit-Bis. 
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OnYourIceBills 


That’s only one worth-while reason why there 
should be a “Monroe” Refrigerator in your home. The 
most sanitary and most easily cared for refrigerator 
made. Its beautiful snow-white food compartments 
moulded in one piece of genuine porcelain ware, over 
an inch thick, assure this. Every corner rounded. No — 
joints, cracks or crevices to fill up with dirt or germs. Sh \ 
Your food is alw. ays kept clean and wholesome. “A 


MONROE 


Solid Porcelain 


Refrigerator 


, ea : / {i 
will earn its price several times over. It re- &/ 
duces ice bills 14 or more because the thick, 
air-tight walls and doors, and “‘cold-tight’’ construction 
throughout locks out the heat. 

Then, too, a ** Monro¢}” will save in food waste, because of absolute 
cleanliness and the ‘‘ Monroe.” system of dry air circulation; saves on re- 
pair bills, because of the solid construction of this life-time refrigerator; 
saves in time and labor. The one-piece compartments 
are clean and stay clean. 

No other refrigerator is built like the famous “Monroe.” 
That is why it is used in the homes of such men as John D. 
Rockefeller, George J. Gould, C. L. Tiffany—and is found 
in leading hospitals and institutions everywhere. 

Not Sold in Stores—Shipped Direct 
from Factory— Freight Prepaid— 
Easy Monthly Payments if Desired 

Write today for the free ** Monroe’’ Book on Home 
Refrigeration. Advice on selecting a refrigerator you should 
have. A guide to real household economy. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


12S Benson Street Lockland, Ohio 
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Grand Prize, St. Louis 


HE richness, evenness, depth and 
charm of Baldwin tone cannot be 
duplicated, Only with the Bald- 
win Piano can it be produced be- 
cause only the Baldwin has the acoustic 
properties capable of its development. Those 
who approach the selection of a piano unprej- 
udiced and with open mind find the Bald- 
win a revelation. 


If you are interested in the purchase of 
a really high-grade piano, you should 
have the very attractive proposition now 
being offered to prospective buyers by 
The Baldwin Piano Company and its 
dealers. Write to nearest address. 


The Baldwin Piano Company 


142 W, Fourth St. 1636 California St. 
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St. Louis. ...+- 1111 Olive St. Indianapolis . . 18 N. Penn’a St. ; 
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Suspenders 


or comfort 
| ET SBIR Ta 











) \ 
—the comfort not found in a belt. 






RESIDENT SUSPENDERS are 

worn by hundreds of thousands of 
careful dressers because they are so 
comfortable. The ‘‘give and take’’ 
feature adjusts automatically with 
every movement of the body—no pull 
on buttons, no grip on shoulders—as 
kind to the back asa shirt. They hang 
the trousers right under all conditions. 








For Every Preference 


there’s a President. Made in all 
weights, lengths and widths: popular 
colors and serviceable webs. Light 
Presidents for dress-wear or business; 
sturdy ones for rough -and - ready 
service—the best possible suspender 
quality obtainable. 


Ask for Presidents by Name 


All dealers, everywhere, carry them at 50 cents. 


See that the ‘‘President’’ mark is on the buckle. 
Get a pair for each pair of trousers. And if 
they are not absolutely satisfactory—in every 


respect—we will refund your money on demand. 


Tresidénl Suspender Company, 


(Also makers of the popular ‘‘Shirley” line) 


SHIRLEY, MASS. 


DEALERS: We guarantee satisfaction 
to your customer— we guarantee sales 
to you. It’s more than a “‘fair-play”’ 
proposition—it’s an absolute money - 
back guarantee in both cases. Tell your 
jobber you want Presidents. 


' 





STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


Ths Flicker House 


One of the handsomest, 
most ornamental houses 
Mr. Dodson builds, eagerly 
sought by the flicker (other- 
wis: known as the golden 
wing2d woodpecker). This in- 
teresting variety of woodpecker 
is most easily attracted to 
your garden by this snug, 
safe home. 

Built of best Norway, cy- 
press shingle roof, copper 
coping. Artistic and very 
popular. Price $5.00. 

Dodson wren and blue-bird houses, 
4 rooms, very ornamental, $5.00. 
Martin house, 28 rooms, and attic, 
$12.00. There’s a Dodson house for 
every bird. Prices $1.50 up. 


Valuable Bird Book Free 
“Your Bird Friends and How to 
Win Them” is a new book by Mr. 
Dodson. Tells how to attract and 
»rotect our beautiful song birds. Il- 
festtates full Dodson line. Gives prices. 
with bird picture in colors for framing. 
JOSEPH H. DODSON 
Vice-President and Director, American Audubon Ass’n 
730 Harrison Ave., KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


















Sent free 


























Commercial.—Ev.—“ Have you read the 
* Knickerbocker History of New York’?”’ 

Co-rp.—‘‘ No, I’m not interested in 
those reports of the clothing trade.’’—Pitt 
Panther. 

Just Another Kill—Wire or AvuTHOR 
(hearing the sound of a brow being slapped) 
—‘‘ Oh, Harold! An inspiration? ” 

Tue AvutHor (sadly)—‘‘ No, my dear 
—a mosquito.” —Punch. 





Just Ordinary.—Lawyer—* How large 
were the hoofs? Were they as large as my 
feet or my hands? ” 

Darxy—“ No, sah, they was jus’ ordi- 
nary-sized hoofs, sah.’””-—Widow. 

Taking Chances 

There was a man who fancied that by 
driving good and fast 

He’d get his car across the track before 
the train came past; 

He’d miss the engine by an inch, and make 
the train-hands sore. 

There was a man who fancied this; 
isn’t any more. 

—Railway Conductor. 


there 


He Understood.—The pale-faced pas- 
senger looked out of the car-window with 
exceeding interest. Finally he turned to 
his seat-mate. 

“You likely 
ears before,” he said, 
pardner, I just got out of prison this 
mornin’, and it does me good to look 
around. It is goin’ to be mighty tough, 
tho, facin’ my old-time friends. I s’pose, 
tho, you ain’t got much idea how a man 
feels in a ease like that.” 

‘Perhaps I have a better idea of your 
feelings than you think,” said the other 
gentleman, with a sad smile. ‘I am just 
getting home from Congress.’’— Argonaut. 


think I never rode in the 
“but the fact is, 


The Professor’s Banner.—<A_ professor 
at Princeton who has taken much interest 
in the woman- suffrage movement was 
persuaded to carry a banner in a parade 
held in Washington. 

His wife observed him marching with a 
dejected air and carrying his banner so 
that it hung limply on its standard, and 
later she re — him for not making a 
bet ter appearance 

** Why didn’t you march like somebody, 
and let the people see your banner? ” she 
asked. 

** Dearie,” sighed 
you see what was on that banner? 
‘Any man can vote. Why 
The Lamb. 


the professor, ‘“‘ did 
It read, 


9°99 


ean’t I? 


On First Looking Into a Subway Excavation 
Much have I traveled, a commuter bold, 
And many goodly excavations seen; 
Round many miles of planking have I 
been 
Which wops in fealty to contractors hold; 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
Where dynamite had swept the traffic 
clean 
And every passer-by must duck his bean 
Or flying rocks would lay him still and cold. 


As I was crossing Broadway, with surprize, 
Theld my breath and improvised a prayer, 
saw the solid street before me rise 
And men and trolleys leap into the air. 
I gazed into the pit with doubtful eyes, 
Silent upon a peak in Herald Square. 
—Century Magazine. 
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If You Like This Cigar 
It Will Save You Much Money 


This is a different cigar we show here, 
It is a new shape, and a new. Shivers 
blend. We brought it out for the benefit 
of smokers who like a fatter cigar than 
our panatela, yet who like a mild cigar. 


This cigar, named El Nelsor, is a blend of 
Havana and Porto Rico, hand made, with a 
wrapper of choice Sumatra. 
Its price is $5.00 per hundred. 


Now here’s a funny thing. Since 
we began to make this El Ne!sor 
cigar, prices of tobacco have risen 
shamefully. On present tobacco 
prices our margin of profit on the 
El Nelsor, at $5.00 per 100, is laugh- 
ably low. One tobacco importer we 
know says: “Y ‘ou are Giving th ose 
cigars away at $5.00 per hundred.” 


This importer eetiterte believed 

this because his mind runs to whole- 
sale and retail prices and the many 

extra expenses of over-the-counter 
cigar selling. 

But we sell our cigars direct from 
our factory to you. There is only 
one profit between you and the man 
who makes the cigar. 


Before we take your money we 
want to be sure that you are satis- 
fied—that you like the cigar. 

If you do like it, take our guar- 
antee for it, it will cut your cigar 
bill in half because this is a ten-cent 
cigar in everything but price. 

We don't ask you to believe this. 
Just give us a chance to prove it at 
our risk with no expense to you. 

OUR OFFER IS: Upon request, 
we will send fifty Shivers El 
Nelsor cigars on approval, to a 
reader of The Literary Digest, 
express prepaid. He may smoke 
ten cigars and return the re- 
maining forty at our expense 
and no charge for the ten 
smoked, if he is not satisfied 
with them; if he is pleased and 
keeps them, he agrees to remit 
the price, $2.50, within ten days. 

This is by no means the only cigar 
we make. We make eighteen differ- 
ent cigars, and sell them all direct 
to the smoker by the box. 

Our complete catalog, sent on re- 
quest, shows all our cigars in their 
full size in natural colors. 

All our cigars are hand made in 
our own factory by skilled adult 
cigarmakers. Our El Rolinzo Clear 
Havana Cigars are really wonderful 
quality at an unusually low price. 

In ordering, please use business 
stationery or give reference and 
state whether you prefer mild; me- 
dium or strong cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 


2056 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
One 


600 Shaves 


Yes, and more, That’s the 
record of many men who shave 


¢ pr pa tog Sn sag ds. Bas 
shaves Jor ite life with EF. 


Rotastrop 








Shivers 
El Nelsor 
Exact size 
and shape 
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Just drop bla in, turn han: 
Nothing to ate ¥.. of order. fs. 
chine gives id toe iqn” 





just like 8 
10 Days Free Trial—write 
for booklet. Send name of 
nearest dealer and state make 





of razor. 
Burke Mfg. Co., Dept. 201 Dayton, O. 
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Writing for the Magazines 


NEW course of twenty-five lessons in all forms of 

Magazine Writing, taught by Prof. Robert W. Neal, 
formerly of World's Work. 
Teaches what editors want and 
how to meet their requirements. 
Our courses in Short-Story Writing, Ver- 
sification, Journalism, Photoplay Writ- 
ing,etc., have helped hundreds of writers 
to gain ‘a footnold with leading maga- 
zines and best producing companies. 
150-Page Catalog Free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 

Dept. 55, Springfield, Mass. 











Prof. Neal 
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SCIENTIFIC LIGHT WEIGHT 
HOLDS THE ROAD 


PROMINENT Aeronautical Engineer, recently employed by the United States Govern- 


: A ment, writes to the Franklin Company :— 


“Isn't it remarkable how the idea sticks in some people's heads that a heavy car holds the 
road better? They don’t seem to know that unsprung weight i is the principal factor to be 
considered. By reducing this unsprung weight to the minimum in the new Franklin, you 
have a car that hangs to the road better than anything | have ever ridden in. 

“P.S.—Problem: Since I got 15,000 miles out of my tires on my old Franklin, weighing 
2600 pounds, how many miles will I get with my new Franklin, weighing 2280 pounds?” 


HERE is much in this question of 
scientific light weight that the average 
motorist does not seem to grasp. 


For example, the light, flexible 


. car may be stronger than a rigid, heavy car. 


It is free from so much dead weight. 

Picture two cars side by side: one 
weighs approximately 2200 pounds, the 
other 3000 pounds. Each is designed to 
perform the same task—carry an average 
load of five people, about 750 pounds of 
live weight. 

+ 7 rg 


Now remember that dead weight is the 
killing thing on automobile mechanism. 
That's why the average Truck is pounded 
to pieces. 

Your light, flexible car starts on its work 
free from nearly a thousand pounds of 
dead weight. Wherever it goes and for all 
its life, it moves free from that sagging, 
grinding load. 

Your heavy car, from the minute it starts 
and as long as it runs, carries a thousand 
extra pounds of dead weight—an excess 
nearly twice its-average live load. 

Think what that does to the tires! Think 
what it costs in gasoline! Think what it 
means in repairs and depreciation! 


And what does it give you in return? 
More road ability? No! 


Greater average speed from place to 
place? No! 


More comfort and reliability? No! 

Any rough road tells the story ! 

Every obstruction raises the heavy, rigid 
car bodily off the road—a constant ham- 
mering action that affects alike the car and 
its passengers. 

While the Franklin, with its light un- 
sprung weight and full-elliptic springs, 
holds its wheels to the road. Vibration and 
bump are absorbed by flexible construc- 
tion. The body of the car, with its passen- 
gers,rolls alongwith easy,unbroken motion. 


7 7 7 


Keeping the road is a matter of balance 
and light unsprung weight. 

No matter what your horse-power, a 
Franklin will pass you, over any thirty 
miles of winding country road. It will 
leave you when you slow down at the 
first sharp curve or rough place. And the 
next time you see it, it will be rounding 
the curve ahead, hugging the inside of the 
track at thirty miles an hour. 

Try to follow it with your heavy car, and 
your rear wheels will skid clear across the 
road and over into the ditch, if you are not 
careful. Whereas the Franklin, with its 
scientific light weight, its resiliency and 
easy-rolling caster action, holds to its course. 

Watch any Franklin owner handle his 
car. He will tell you it is the easiest, sim- 
plest car he ever drove—with a comfort, 


safety and economy that you get only from 
this Scientific-Light-W eight Car. 





Touring Car 2280 lbs. $1950.00 
Runabout 2160 lbs. 1900.00 Sedan 
Four-passenger Roadster 2280 lbs. 1950.00 


Cabriolet 


Brougham 2575 \bs. 2800.00 


Town Car 2610 lbs. $3100.00 
Limousine 2620 lbs. 3100.00 
All Prices F. O. B. Syracuse 


2485 Ibs. $2750.00 
2610 Ibs. 2850.00 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Water Ballast Lawn Roller 
assures lawn beauty. Use light on soft 
sod—heavy and heavier as summer dry- 
nessaffects lawns, walks, tennis courts, etc. 
Fill with water—A nyweight in a minute. 

Hand, Pony or combination styles 
—one or two leak- and dent-proof 
steel sections—Spring bead rounded 
edges; won't tear the turf. 

Non - rusting water entrances — 
adjustable tension handle counter 
poises and face plate scraper. 
Roller bearings throughout; 
runs easy. 

Catalogue FREE. Book, 
“Lawns and Lawnmak- 
ing,’’ 10c stamps. 


WILDER-STRONG 
IMPLEMENT CO. 
Box D Monroe, Mich. 






























STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 





Middle tooth 
out, working 
two rows at 


Adjusted for narrow rows 


IT’S FUN TO GARDEN 


Fun for the thousands who garden 
the Pull-Easy way. You can put 
new life into your garden —keep it 
healthy and make it grow—do the 
” work quicker,better and easier with a 


MULI-EASH 


TRADE MAR 


ADJUSTABLE 
GARDEN CULTIVATOR 


Instantly adjusted to any width 
from 7 to 18 inches. Can be used 
as a rake if desired. Middle tooth 
quickly removed for working two 
rows at once. 

For sale by most pie. If your d dealer hasn’t it, 
write your name and your dealer's name on t 
margin of this ad, mail to us with $1.25 ($1.35 
west of Rockies and in Canada) and you will 
promptly receive your Pull-Easy by Parcel Post, 
prepaid. Literature on request. 


THE PULL-EASY MFG. CO. 


223 BARSTOW ST., WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


THE GREAT WAR 


AMERICA’S ENTRY 


March 29.—In a speech before the Reichs- 
tag, reported by the Overseas News 
Ageney, Imperial Chancellor Beth- 
mann-Hollweg places the responsibility 
of a war upon the United States, claim- 
ing that Germany does not intend, nor 
has ever: intended, to attack us. He 
justifies unrestricted submarine war 
as a defensive measure, the object of 
which was to make England observe 
the dictates of humanity and inter- 
national law in her blockade. The 
Chancellor emphatically ‘denies that 
Germany wishes to restore autocracy 
in Russia. 

March 30.—The entire force of the 
Federal Government’s civilian em- 
ployees, approximately 500,000 men 
and women, is summoned to aid the 
Secret Service in the detection of spies 
and the apprehension of persons en- 
gaged in plots against the United States. 

Copenhagen dispatches have it that the 
forty American hostlers taken from the 
torpedoed vessel Esmeralda are held 
prisoners of war in Germany. 

The senior class at Annapolis is gradu- 
ated two months before the usual 
commencement to supply officers to the 
Navy. 


March 31.—Pacifist sentiment throughout 
the country appears to be dwindling, 
say returning Congressmen. Ten thou- 
sand more Guardsmen are mobilized, 
and Secretary Baker announces that 
plans for increasing the Army to any 
size desired are complete. 


April 2.—Democrats gain full control of 
the House of Representatives and elect 
Champ Clark Speaker. 

President Wilson asks Congress to de- 
clare that a state of war exists with 
Germany owing to the ruthless and un- 
restricted submarine campaign, and 
recomme nds the utmost practical co- 
operation in counsel and action with 
the Entente, the extension of liberal 
financial credit to them, the mobiliza- 
tion of all the material resources of 
America with the purpose of supplying 
the Entente and the United States with 
adequate munitions of war, the full 
equipment of the Navy, especially in 
supplying it with methods of dealing 
with submarines, and the immediate 
enrolment of an army of 500,000 men, 
preferably by means of universal 
service, to be increased later by an 
additional army of equal size. ba 
President carefully points out that i 
taking these measures against the 
German Government the United States 
has no quarrel with the German people, 
who are ignorant and innocent of the 
lawless acts of their autocratic Govern- 
ment. Our object, he says, is to 
vindicate the principles of peace and 
justice as against selfish and autocratic 
power, and to insure the future ob- 
servance of these principles. 

The armed American freighter 
is sunk by a U-boat. 

Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, knocks 
down a pacifist who assaulted him. 

A Federal jury in New York convicts 
Capt. Charles Kleist and his associates 
on the interned German ships of con- 
spiracy to destroy merchant steamships 
by means of incendiary bombs. 





A ztec 


April 3.—Necessary organization in the 


House and the objection of Mr. La 
Follette in’ the Senate prevent the 
passage of the war-resolution to-day. 


Ambassador Sharp cables that naval 














“CROSS SECTION 
OF EAR OF 

SWEET CORN 
BANTAM 

“ EVERGREEN 





Me 


When you’ve had enough 
you'll still want more 

N this delicious Sweet Corn are concentrated all 
the excellent qualities of its well known parents, 
Golden Bantam X owell’s Evergreen, which 
have been the “All Star’”’ varieties for many years 
past. The earliness and sweetness of the former and 
the tenderness, size and color of the latter are all com- 
bined in BANTAM EVERGREEN, the greatest 
achievement in Corn raising of the present day. 
If you want to thoroughly appreciate the delicious 
qualities of g00d Sweet Corn, try BANTAM EVER- 
&R REEN, freshly cooked, straight from the garden. 
Last year the demand exceeded the supply and we 
were obliged to refuse hundreds of orders during the 
ate season. 

Half pint, 20c; Per pint, 35c; Postpaid. 
For those desiring the two ‘‘Bantams’’ we will mail 
the GOLDEN BANTAM and BANTAM EVER- 
GREEN, in separate packages. 

Half pint of each for 35c...... Postpaid 

Pint of each for 50c............ Postpaid 

160-page Illustrated Catalog FREE with each order. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
31-33 W. Randolph Street (Dept. D) - CHICAGO 
43 Barclay Street (Dept.D) - - NEW YORK 
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Farr’s 
Hardy Chrysanthemums 


In the dull November days, 
“When the earth is lonely, and 
the north winds blow,” the Hardy 
Chrysanthemums hold full sway. 
Young plants, set out before 
July first, will give many flowers 
this fall. My collection contains 
many beautiful single and double 
forms. From these I offer 
My eclection of varietes $1.50 
If you desire special varieties you can 
select from the 1917-1918 edition of 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


This edition contains 112 pages of text 
and 30 pages of illustrations (13 in colors). 
If you love the unusual plants, shrubs and 
roses you want a copy. Your name and 
address will bring you one. 


Bertrand H. Farr 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
101 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 


Farr’s Bulb Catalogue of Narcissus, Hya- 
cinths, Tulips will be mailed to all who request 
acopy. Ten percent discount on orders received 
before July 1. 
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men aboard the torpedoed Aztec have 
arrived safely at Paris. Eleven mem- 
bers of the crew are still missing. 

Colonel Roosevelt calls upon President 

' Wilson to congratulate him upon his 
speech, and exhorts the entire country 
to support the President. 

A high official of the Navy Department 
says that the Navy is prepared for 
active service as soon as Congress gives 
the word and that the fleet is mobilized 
in accordance with plans adopted in 
conference with the Entente repre- 
sentatives. 

April 4.—The Senate passes the war-res- 
olution by a vote of 82 to 6 after 
thirteen hours of continuous debate. 

Washington announces that Germany 
has made another attempt to have the 
Prussian Treaty of 1828 renewed. 

Reuter’s Amsterdam correspondent says 
President Wilson’s war-message has 
been answered in the German press by 
a storm of abuse. 

One munitions-manufacturer is directed 
to furnish the United States a large 
order of war-supplies at prices lower 
than the bid he submitted. Wash- 
ington asserts that the Government 
intends to allow less than ten per cent. 
profit on war-orders. 

National Guardsmen who are married or 
who must support dependent relatives 
are to be excused from service by the 
War Department. 

President Wilson’s address to Congress, 
translated into German, is being dis- 
tributed over the German lines by 
English and French aviators, says 
London. 


THE WESTERN FRONT 


March 29.—There is a lull in the battle 
on the Hindenburg Line while the Allies 
bring up heavy artillery, announces 
London. A French counter-attack at 
Verdun wins back the trenches on a 
front of two-thirds of a mile lost to the 
Crown Prince on March 18. 


March 30.—The Germans lose three more 
villages between Cambrai and St. 
Quentin when the British make an ad- 
vance of a mile on a six-mile front, re- 
ports London. A fierce artillery-duel 
is in progress in the La Fére sector, and 
Paris announces some progress in the 
important Vregny-Margival position. 
A eounter-attack results in driving the 
Germans from all the trenches’ in the 
Champaigne theater won in their recent 
offensive. 


Mareh 31.—The British Army pushes 
toward St. Quentin along a front of five 
miles, occupying seven villages, one of 
which is the important railroad center 
of Vermand. The French continue 
their flanking movement on the Mar- 
gival-Vregny sector. There is heavy 
fighting in the Champaigne without 
result, say official reports. 

April 1.—After severe artillery preparation 
an Austrian attack near Goritz is re- 
pulsed, says the Italian War Office. 

The British gain two miles in a drive at 
St. Quentin, asserts London, on a front 
five miles long. Correspondents state 
that the Germans have set fire to St. 
Quentin. 

The French push ahead in the flanking 
effort at Soissons. 


April 2.—British troops gain on a ten-mile 
front, London announces, advancing 
within two miles of St. Quentin and 
capturing twelve villages and strong 
trench positions. The permanent forti- 
fications before Cambrai are reached. 

London announces that 262 airplanes 
have been lost in Marech—the Germans 
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These cuts are 
made from photos 
showing compara- 
tive growth of pear 
trees from Spring 
of 1913 to August, 
1914, Bellemont 
Orchards, Inc., 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Two Years Growth in One 


Save time—labor—money! Trees planted in blasted ground 
grow faster, healthier, and bear earlier and heavier. 

Get ready now for spring planting. 
of farmers and orchardists who wanted to plant in blasted ground 
had to plant in the old way because they failed to order in time 
a supply of 


Red Cross Farm Powder 


Explosives are slow shippers. They require from 4 to 6 weeks for de 
livery. If your dealer does not carry Red Cross in stock, don’t take a chance 
on delay. Now is the time to place your order with him. 

Get the Full Information 


Learn how to use Red Cross Farm Powder and what it is doing for 
thousands of farmers and orchardists everywhere. Our 
book is a modern education in up-to-date methods of 
tree planting, orchard rejuvenation, stumping, sub- 
soiling, ditching, etc. You ought to have it. Send 
now for 


Hand Book of Explosives No. 615 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Last year thousands 












A splendid little book ’ . . 
THE ESSENTIALS panei? bs | The Handyman’s 1000 Practical Recipes 
Alfred Ayres on the practical problems of effective public Just the book y ~ lies ‘ ate 
& ta, 4 : ¢ . Bool ages: “pense * s 2 you need. Shows you how cheaply and prac 
speaking and reading. 12mo, Cloth, deckle edges, frontis- tically to make the many and varied repairs and improve 
piece. 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. ments needed around the home, Will be worth its price to 


Funk & Wagnalls Company a over and over again. By mail, 58 cents. 
354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. OF ELOCUTION FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


DE LUE’S GOLDEN GIANT 
SWEET CORN 


The most important horticultural acquisition of recent years. 
Awarded the only Silver Medal ever given by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society for novelty and excellence in Sweet Corn. 
DE LUE’S GOLDEN GIANT is the result of eleven years’ selection 
by Dr. Frederick S. De Lue of Boston, Mass., from the product of 
**Howling Mob”’ crossed with ‘‘Golden Bantam.”’ 

With its 12 to 16-rowed ears it gives nearly four times the yield per 
acre that the Golden Bantam does with its smaller 8-rowed ears. 
The stalks are short and frequently produce two ears each. 

Its orange golden color is richer; it is more delicious in flavor and 
is equally early. 

To introduce DE LUE’S GOLDEN GIANT we offer a limited quan- 
tity in packets containing 25 kernels each at 25 cents the packet, 
not more than 4 packets to any one customer, postpaid anywhere 
in the United States and possessions. 
Our 170-page Annual Catalog and Gardeners’ Guide, 450 
illustrations, several colored plates and cultural directions, 
will be mailed on application. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS 
New England’s Leading Seed Store for Nearly 100 Years 
51 and 52 No. Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
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AccelefatingAmerica 


What a wonderful stimulus to our nation the motor 
vehicle has proved! In city and country, in business and 
pleasure, it has enlarged our opportunities and quickened our 
very lives. 

This contribution to our spirit of progress has been largely 
made possible by the Continental Motor. For more than 
250 models of automobiles and motor trucks, this world- 
famous motor in its various models provides the power plant. 
Because of its firmly established reputation with hundreds 
of thousands of owners, the Continental motor everywhere 
inspires confidence in prospective buyers. It truly accelerates 
the motor vehicle industry, and thus furthers our nation’s 


progress. 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


OFFICES : FACTORIES : 
Detroit, Michigan Detroit—Muskegon 
Largest exclusive motor manutacturers in the world. 
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A Comfort Shoe & 
Designed with Style ; 


The majority of foot troublesare unnecessary. 
They are caused by wearing shoes designed for 
style alone. Take care of your feet. Wear 
proper shoes and prevent foot disorders. 
Plastic Shoes will correct many ills but if your 
feet are sound, start to wear them now and 
save trouble in the future. 


Plastic /-, 
PIOES BEN 


are designed on correct orthopedic lines but 
with a graceful appearance. Flexible shank, 
special heels, the best of leather and skilled 
workmanship have won endorsement from 
thousands of wearers. Physicians reeommend 
Plastie Shoes. Their quality insures long wear 
and retained shapeliness. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 


Send for Booklet 





Ifyourfootwear problem hasnever beensatis- 
factorily solved, if you desire perfect comfort 
without ugly shoes, if you have foot troubles 
now, send for our booklet on Plastic Shoes. 
Plastic Shoes are not sold in your local store but 
Only direct by mail or at our Boston store. 


Thayer McNeil Company 
17 West Street Boston, Mass. 














THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 





The famous Meditation from 
Massenet’s “Thais,” played by 
Howard Brockway, beautifully 
demonstrates the wonderful ef- 
fects of tone-color and phrasing 
obtained exclusively by 


RYTHMODI 
RECORD MUSIC ROLLS 


In the April Monthly Bulletin 
you will also find 150 foxtrots 
and as many one-steps and such 


records as: 
Valse Impromptu - ° 
Nocturne—Opus 30. No. 2, Chopin 

New Popular Music 
I’ve A Shooting Box in Scotland 
Silver Bay - - - - 
Hong Kong - - . : 
Dear Heart Mine - . ° . 
I Wonder Why, *Love O’ Mike”’ 
Hesitation Blues « - 

ALL HAND PLAYED 


AMERICAN PIANO CO. 


437 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Liszt $1.30 
1.50 





COUPC N—Please send me a Rythmodik Cata- 
logue and put me on the mailing list of the 
Monthly Bulletin D. 


SD 








losing 133 machines, .the French 
and the British-58. 


April 3.—Further progress is made by the 
British at Arras, announces Paris, 
and the French continue to gain in their 
drive south of St. Quentin, where they 


capture a series of heights and forti- | 
fied villages eight miles long. Germans 


bombard Reims again. 


April 4.—In spite of snow-squalls and 


deep mud, the French advance against 


St. Quentin on a front of six miles, cap- | 


turing. the positions which dominate 
the eity. 


mile away, ' Paris announces. 

British troops advance west of Cambrai 
and. the battle for ‘the possession of 
Havrineourt Wood begins. A German 
counter-attack fails to win back artil- 
lery captured by the British on Monday. 


EASTERN FRONTS 

March 29.—British troops near Gaza 

rout a Turkish army of 20,000 and take 

its staff in a two-day battle, and con- 

tinue to advance toward Jerusalem, 
announces London. 

March31.—Dispatches from General Maude 

report a series of Turkish defeats and 

retreats, says London. The Russian 


and English armies are but sixty miles | 


apart, and two Turkish armies are 
caught between them. British troops 
capture .the town of Sheraban, on the 
Diala. 

Berlin announces the capture of 
Russians in trench-raids on the Eastern 
and Roumanian fronts. 


275 


April 1.—Twenty-two Russian airplanes 


raid the Danube port of Braila, setting | 


Paris. 
the 


fire to the 
General fighting 
Kastern front. 

General Maude repulses a Turkish at- 
tempt to envelop his center and routs 
the Turks in a counter-attack, London 
reports. 


April 2.—General Maude pushes forward 
in Mesopotamia to effect a junction 
with the Russians, says London. Both 
British and Russians defeat the Turk- 
ish forees attempting to bar their 
advance. 


shipping, cables 


continues on 


April 3.—Petrograd reports the repulse of 
German trench-raids. 


April 4.—Hindenburg’s Russian drive 
begins by an advance over the Stokhod 
River in Galicia. The Russians were 
obliged to give up the bridge-head at 
Toboly after serious losses, says Berlin. 


Petrograd reports that German attacks | 


at other points on the Eastern front 
were repulsed. 
GENERAL 

March 29.—The reexamination of men 
previously rejected as unfit for military 
service is ordered by the British House 
of Commons with the object of raising 
an additional 100,000 soldiers. 

The stock-taking in Bavaria shows a 
serious food-shortage, say reports from 
Bern. Confidential advices reaching the 
Vatican report food-riots throughout 
Austria-Hungary, saying that conditions 
there approach a famine. 


March 31.—Vienna dispatches quote Count 
Czernin as saying that the proposal for 


a peace-conference already made by the | 


Central Empires still holds good. 

A new German raider has appeared in the 
South Atlantic and sunk eleven ships, 
reports Rio de Janeiro. 

Official messages from American consuls 
report that twenty Americans are dead 
or missing as a result of U-boat activity 
in the last few days. 


ae 


Patrols push into the town, | 
and the main French: advance is only a | 


| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 











'AJO matter how difh- 

cult your locker re- 
| quirements may be, it is 
probable that we have 
solved a similar problem 
for someone else. 


| Durand Steel Lockers are fire- 

proof, practically indestructible, 
| sanitary, and convenient. They 
are adapted for offices, factories, 
schools, hotels, clubs, gymnasia, 
and wherever lockers are used. 


The prices are reasonable. Write 
for illustrated catalogue. 


We are also manufacturers of 
steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment. 


| DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1505 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 905 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
hicago New York 











Remember Your 


Sick Friends 


with one of the many 
novelty gifts or cards. This box contains 4 English 
wa'nuts, each with cheery message. 25c¢. complete. 
For Sale Everywhere or Direct. Send for Catalog.240. 


ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, 251 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 


**Chase” 











“Don’t Snore” 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 


STOPS SNORING, STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 


SIMPLE DEVICE CO., BOX 12, MIDDLEBURG, VA. 








* In the new book ‘Rational 
Rational Orthodoxy,’’ by a well-known 
0 h d thinker, will be found interesting 
discussions of such questions as:— 

rtho aay Isthe Bible inspired of God ? How 





was man created? Was Christ born 
of a Virgin? How did our Lord rise from the dead ? 
These and kindred questions are dealt with in this 
stimulating book. 574 pp., $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 
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April 1—The German Admiralty an- 
nounces that since March 26 U-boats 
have sunk thirty-six vessels and four- 
teen fishing-craft, aggregating 90,000 
tons. 

April 3.—French Deputies authorize the 
‘Government to fix the price of wheat by 
decree. ; 

The crop outlook throughout Europe, 
India, and Australia is poor, reports 
Broomhall. 


April 4.—Lord Devonport, the British 
food-controller, orders that there shall 
be one meatless day a week in all 
publie restaurants throughout England 
after April 15, say cables from London. 

The British Admiralty’s official state- 
ment on submarine sinkings in _ the 
week ending April 1 reports that 18 
vessels of. more. than 1600 tons,. in- 
cluding two sunk last week and <not 
previously reported, and 13 vessels of 
smaller tonnage, have been. destroyed 
by U-boats and mines. Six fishing- 
smacks were lost. Seventeen. ships 
were unsuccessfully attacked by sub- 
marines. 

During the last five weeks 164 vessels are 
sunk, 80 of more than 1600. tons, 41 
between 1600 and 100 tons,‘ and 43 
smaller vessels. 

Rumors received at The Hague have it 
that Austria-Hungary opposes an- 
nexation of territory and favors peace 
on an ante-bellum basis. 











How Do You Expect io “Work Like a Horse” 


—yet treat yourself as an intelligent farmer would scorn to treat his 
plow-horse? Your body demands careful attention, like any other finely 
adjusted piece of machinery. It responds just as readily to good 
treatment and suffers just as acutely from neglect. 


FOREIGN 
RUSSIAN DEVELOPMENTS 

March 29.—The Government Constitute 
organizes a committee to devise mea- 

Neglect of the bowel function and the habitual use of laxative pills and sures for administering the public 

waters frequently result in chronic constipation. Drug “remedies” for affairs and state property of Poland 

constipation whip the bowels into action until eventually the system until these are handed over to the 
comes to demand the spur of a cathartic before it will work at all. For Polish State, says a Reuter telegram. 
this reason physicians everywhere are recommending Nujol—the in- Women are made eligible to all Govern- 
ternal lubricant. Nujol, unlike physics or drugs, acts mechanically by ment posts, including ministerial offices. 

keeping the intestinal contents soft and so facilitating normal : ; ee 
3 z March 30.—The Russian Government 

movements, ‘ * . 
Constitute expresses the wish that 

, Joland decide by universal suffrage the 

fu. of ;government she desires for 

herself. Russia, expects the reply 
to favor ind ».,denee, London dis- 
patches ann, 

Mareh 31.—7i Russian Government 
decides to abolish capital punishment. 
Restrictions against Jews and foreigners 
in public-service companies are removed. 


Nujol being a lubricant, does not gripe or upset the system. It is tasteless, and easy to take. 


The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has used its world-wide resources in producing 
Nujol and its reputation is behind the product. 


Nujol is the unly remedy for constipation we manufacture. ‘The genuine sold only 
in pint bottles bearing Nujol trade-mark, All bottles filled at our Nujol plant, 
absolutely modern and sanitary. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne — Dept. 66 New Jersey April 1.—The Russian Government orders 
; all personages imprisoned with the 


nia L Czar and Czarina to be transferred to 
a Please. send me booklet en the treatment of constipation 
Write your name and address plainly below 
Name. _____.__ Address. ee | State _ 




















” the Fortress of St. Peter and Paul, 
leaving the royal family completely 
isolated, cables Petrograd. 














GENERAL 
SECURED OR FEE RETURNED March 29.—Martial law is declared in 
Actual search free. Send Seer Pees: 
sketch or model. o0-page, Spain, reports Paris. A threatened 
1917 Edition Patent Book free. general strike due to economic depres- 


sion from the U-boat blockade is said 
to cause the measure. 

Washington dispatches state that poor 
erop prospects compel Argentina to 
place an embargo on the export of 
foodstuffs. 

The American State Department explains 
that the ‘‘news quarantine” prior to 
the departure of Americans from 
Belgium is a proper course and that it 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 250 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











DO YOU 
INTEND TO BUILD? 











75 PRACTICAL PLANS 
California Bungalows and Houses especially suited 
to any climate. New, attractive designs with 
valuable building suggestions all in handsome 
1917 Art Plan Book. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
Send today for your copy. Save time, trouble. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. Address 


BUILDING DEPARTMENT 
AURELIUS SWANSON COMPANY, Inc. 
1005 State Nat’l Bank Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


















3 : ei pe 

5 ‘4 aoe a 
ges 

S AND 4 

~ ATLIN te YUKO 
Tourists who know say the grandest scenery 
is beyond the shores—at Lake Atlin and alorg 
the Yukon. Read their letters in “Opinions.” 
This, and other booklets, free on request. Parlor 
observation cars and new steamers. Splendid 
meals and service. 














HERMAN WEIG, G. P. A. A. F. ZIPF, T. M. 
800 Alaska Bidg. 


101 W. Washington St. 
Chicago Seattle, Was 


WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE 






















had already been agreed upon. 

Mareh 30.—London affirms that the 
Junker party in the Prussian Diet 
opposes franchise reform in Germany on 
the ground that it would encroach on 
the rights of the Crown. 

Norway officially protests the extension 
of the German barred zone to the 
Arctic Ocean, London reports. 
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April 1.—England increases her embargo 
on exports. Leather and ship-building 
materials are added to the list. 


April 2.—England sets all clocks one hour 
ahead for the summer schedule of the 
“‘daylight-saving”’ scheme. 

April 3.—All the American members of the 
Belgian Relief Commission are leaving 
Belgium through Switzerland, except 
those who have been working in the 
districts occupied by the German 
armies. These will be detained accord- 
ing to agreement, dispatches from 
London have it. 


April 4.—Wireless reports from Berlin 
say the Reichstag passes a resolution 
calling for a committee ito revise the 
German Constitution. 

A dispatch from The Hague, quoting 
German xewspapers, claims that the 
Austrian Ministers of Justice, War, and 
Finance resign because of graft charges 
eonnected with the Army-supplies. 


DOMESTIC 


March 31.—The Danish West Indies are 
formally transferred to the United 
States by Denmark. 

More than ten thousand postmasters are 
placed under civil-service rules. Pres- 
ent incumbents are not affected, but 
all future vacancies are to be filled by 
competitive examination. 


April 2.—Gen. Lloyd Bryce, former Minis- 
ter to the Netherlands and for many 
years editor of The North American 
Review, dies in New York at the age of 
sixty-six. 

April 3.—Springfield, Ill.; Madison, Wis., 
and Duluth, Minn., vote prohibition. 


April 4.—Michael Borzatovsky, a commer- 
cial attaché of the Russian Government, 
is shot and wounded in Baltimore. 

Washington reports a food-shortage in 
America, and steps for inaugurating 
some sort of food-control are under way. 





With the Bases Full.—Mrs. Nixon, vho 
prided herself on having rather éperior 
knowledge of basei Il, invited a friend to 
a championship gan 

“Isn’t that simp 
the first. ‘“‘ We have 
base.” 

““Why, that’s nothing,” returned the 


id!” exclaimed 
nan on every 





other. “So have they.”—<St. Louis 
Republic. 
WARNING! 
BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
LirerARY Digest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly 
as may seem proper. 

Funk & WacGnauts Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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A REAL VACATION 


Northern Pacific Ry 


Through the Prosperous and Productive Northwest 


to 
Spokane, Puget Sound, Alaska 


and 


Yellowstone Nat’! Park 


Combine education with pleasure—enjoy your sum- 
mer vacation—travel Northern Pacific to Gardiner, 
the natural way to tour Yellowstone National Park. 
Here, comfortable automobiles will take you through 
America’s Greatest Wonderland in the heart of the 


Rockies. Escorted tours 
and world famous din 
car service. 


each week—daily trains 
ing 


@ Three ranges of mountains 
are crossed en route to Spo- 
kane, Puget Sound and North 


Pacific Coast cities. 


Scenic 


Alaska may be included in 


your itinerary at a small 
ditional cost. 


ad- 


@ Send for free travel literature 


and information. 
your 1917 vacation. 


Let us plan 


C. E. FOSTER, Dist. Pass. Agt 


207 Old South Building, Boston, 


A. M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass. A 
St. Paul, Minn. 





fass. 


at 





JAP ROSE 
— SOAP 








FINE FOR SHAMPOO 
OF BRAINS 


Goi Tez AGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.—| 





New Light is shed on a very old controversy 
by the recently published book, 
AN INTRODUCTION TO A 


BIOLOGY 


By A. D. DARBISHIRE 


the gifted author of “Breeding and The Mendelian 
Discovery,’’ who approaches the question of human 
evolution from a new angle, putting forth a tenta- 
tive solution of the problem of differentiation that 
runs counter to the accepted mechanistictheories of 
modern biologists, by making an underlying spiritual 
purpose the ultimate cause of structural changes. 
A book for all who are interested in the struggle of 
humanity towards higher things 

Octavo Cloth. 3009 pages, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.62 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 




















easiest blowing—perfect in to 


C. G. Conn, Ltd. 


Try a Conn Instrument At Our Expense! 

YE'LL send you any Conn instrument on free trial. The “ New 

Wonder” Conn Cornet is the newest triumph in cornet making— 

one can learn to play popular music on a Conn Saxophone in a few days. 
You may pay for any Conn instrument in small monthly amounts 


7 Send us your name and address for new 
Write Today for Catalog conan und enncaledian. No Giltestione. 


ne. Used by all the great soloists. Any 





Det. Elkhart, Ind. 
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Learning in Odd Lots 


We specialize in Odd Lot service and 
welcome Odd Lot orders—any amount—1 
* share, 5 shares, 99 shares. 

You can gain practical investment ex- 
perience better by distributing the money 
you have to invest among a number of 
issues of good stocks and $100 bonds than 
by putting all your money into one in- 
vestment. 

Besides, diversity increases the average 
of safety. 

We welcome small accounts. We have 
found from experience that small accounts 
which are started right and kept right, 
grow larger. 

Just at present, when income return on 
time-tested securities is liberal, the Partial 
Payment Plan, which enables you to buy at 
prevailing prices with an initial deposit 
and succeeding monthly payments, is most 
popular with people who are opening 
accounts. 

Thousands of investors have bought 
standard stocks and bonds through us on 
its terms, 


Send for Booklet B-9 


John Muir & 


“Partial Payment Plan.” 
SPECIALISTS IN 


(0. 
Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 

Main Office, 61 Broadway, New York 
New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 














SOUND FIRST MORTGAGES 


We pay 6° Secured by Oklahoma Farms worth three 
times the Salus of the loan, de: neve for these first 


e ¥ le 
Over $1,000,000 loaned and not a single cent lost toany 
investor or the rah foreclosure sale made, Isn’t a first 


mortgage the right investment for you? Write for booklet 

describing me’ thoc is, and listsof loansfr NR aay 0,000. 
AUR BLiUS SWANSO N CO., Inc 

31 State National Bank Bldg., Oklahoma’ Ci ity, Oklahoma 








Signing the Interest Coupons 
Miller Service simplifies safe investing. It is the outcome of 
years of practical investment banking experience applied to 


Miami First Lien Mortgages 
bearing 7% or 772%. After the transaction is closed, the 
purchaser has nothing to do but sign the interest coupons, 
Write for Reasons Why, and Whet Investors Say, free. 

G. L. MILLER & CO., Trust Co. Bldg., Miami, Fla. 











**4 New Plan by Old Interests.** 


Stock Profits 


WITH 
BOND SAFETY 


. e ‘ 
This unusual statement is liter- 
ally and conservatively true of Lacey 
Profit-Sharing Bonds owing to the 
singular conditions ‘surrounding the 
lumber and timber industry and our 
long and peculiar intimacy with them. 


, LACEY 
PROFIT-SHARING BONDS 


are a new type of investment which 
)enable the average and small investor 
toturn to account our experience and 
uniform successin timber investments, 
as nien of very large means have done 
and stilldo. (6% interest plus profits; 
1st Mortgage Bonds.) Denominations of 


$100, $500, $1000 


LACEY BOOKLET 7-205 WILL COME 
BY RETURN L. WRITE. 


ACEY JIMBER (. 


332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


For 37 years the name of Lacey 
has been synonymous with conserva» 
tive success in timber investment. 
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EUROPE’S SHORTAGE OF FOOD 
NOW AND IN THE PROSPECT 


T was remarked recently by a writer 

in Bradstreet’s that, ‘‘as the end of the 
cereal year approaches and the not over- 
good prospects for the coming year are 
faced,” a fuller realization has been 
obtained of ‘“‘the straitened condition of 
the world’s wheat-supplies.” As to the 
“not overgood prospects for the coming 
year,’”’ the writer says that, according to 
the estimate of the president of the agri- 
cultural committee of the French Chamber 
of Deputies, France faces a probable yield 
of only 180,000,000 or possibly 190,000,000 
bushels as against her requirements of 
317,000,000 bushels, which leaves a deficit 
in that country alone of 127,000,000 
bushels. he same authority places the 
requirements of the Allies of France and 
neutrals in Europe at from 560,000,000 
to 570,000,000 bushels, while the surplus 
available from overseas countries would be 
from 360,000,000 to 370,000,000 bushels. 
That leaves a deficit for the Entente Allies 
and European neutrals of from 190,000,000 
to 216,000,000 bushels. The wheat-acreage 
of France has been reduced about 800,000 
acres by the German invasion out of a 
total of 16,250,000 acres. The total de- 
ficiency for 1917 is estimated at 5,500,000 
acres, of which 500,000 at least should be 
made up by spring seeding of Manitoba 
wheat, which, it has been found, will grow 
successfully in French soil. The British 
Government expects to secure the Cana- 
dian crop in 1917, but expects little from 
Argentina because of crop failure, 40,- 
000,000 bushels being the maximum 
estimate of exports from that country. 
Canada, India, Australia, and this country 
are evidently relied upon to provide the 
surplus requirements of the Entente 
countries and European neutrals. 

As to the causes of the food-shortage in 
Europe, a writer in the New York Evening 
Post recently demonstrated that they 
reach much further back than to the 
deficient harvests of 1916 or the increased 
destruction of cargoes effected by German 
submarines. Few great wars when pro- 
longed, and especially when conducted 
on the sea, have escaped exactly these same 
conditions that the world is now suffering 
from. Belligerent countries, when they 
rely on imported wheat, are in such times 
eut off absolutely from some of their usual 
sources of supply. Not only are their 
own harvests apt to be reduced by enlist- 
ment of agricultural laborers, but ocean 
cargoes are often destroyed or confiscated. 
The writer notes that shortage of food- 
stuffs, particularly wheat, became ex- 
tremely severe in England during the long 
Napoleonic wars. <A real famine occurred 
in 1812, when wheat in England went 
above $4 per bushel and applicants for 
poor-relief increased at an alarming rate. 
While means of ocean communication are 
better now, even in the face of war, than 
they were a century ago, yet the “ proba- 
bility of short supplies’? must always be 
reckoned with—‘‘a fact which the grain- 
markets recognize by the invariable sharp 
advance of prices when any war begins.” 
As to the present war, he finds the more 
striking part of the food-supply problem, 








“not the fact that a shortage has now 
occurred, but the fact that it was so 
long deferred by a freak of nature.” He 
continues: 


“Tt would have come .n 1915, when the 
previous season’s harvests, outside of the 
United States, were actually very deficient, 
but for the fact that our own wheat pro- 
duction of 1914 was larger by 128,000,000 
bushels, or nearly 17 per cent., than in any 
former year. It was wholly averted, later, 
by a further increase of 135,000,000 bushels 
in this country’s output. These were, 
however, abnormal harvests, due to ex- 
ceptionally favorable weather conditions. 
In the natural vicissitudes of grain pro- 
duction, such conditions could not last 
indefinitely; they ended very suddenly 
last year. 

‘Undoubtedly the salient influence on 
the world’s available supplies was tho 
decrease of 386,000,000 bushels in our 
own 1916 wheat-harvest, as compared 
with the year before. This decrease, 
coming at a moment of so great a foreign 
demand, had the result, reflected in last 
week’s ‘farm-reserve’ estimate, showing 
on its face the amount of wheat left in our 
farmers’ hands March 1 to be the smallest 
in twenty years, and indicating, even if the 
storehouse supply is included, that re- 
quirements for home consumption, seeding, 
and a very ordinary export, between now 
and July, would leave the country virtu- 
ally bare of wheat-reserves before the 
next harvest. 

“But the American crop was not the 
only factor in the shortage. The actual 
decrease from 1915, in the yield of all 
producing states combined, is estimated 
in the grain trade as 939,000,000 bushels, 
or nearly 21 per cent. This comparison, 
taken by itself, might be misleading, 
because the world’s wheat yield of 1915 was 
altogether phenomenal; some estimates 
made it 500,000,000 bushels greater than 
the world had ever raised before. Even 
last season’s world-harvest was fully up 
to that of any year prior to 1912, and ran 
well beyond most of them. But, in the 
above estimates for the world’s wheat- 
crop of the war-years, Russia’s production 
is included; and that has been all along 
cut off from the export market. 

‘*Russia stands first or second on the list 
for the amount of wheat produced, and 
even in 1915 deduction of her crop from 
the world’s total yield would have brought 
down the aggregate to ordinary propor- 
tions. If the 767,000,000-bushel harvest 
of European Russia (a very rough estimate, 
however) is similarly deducted from last 
season’s total, the remainder of the world’s 
crop of 1916 would be brought to a figure 
a thousand million bushels below even the 
total world’s crop of 1912. What would 
be left would represent much the smallest 
total, available for importing states, 
of any year since the beginning of the 
present century. 

“The decrease in the wheat-harvest of 
1916 was unfortunately distributed, from 
the standpoint of Western Europe. With 
Russia eliminated, the main ‘source of 
grain - supplies for those importing states 
were Canada, India, Argentina, and the 
United States. Except for 1914, when the 
crop was largely a failure, Canada’s wheat- 
harvest of last year was the smallest in 
seven years; in Argentina it was the 
smallest for a decade; in India, the smallest 
in half a dozen years; in the United States, 
the smallest with one exception since 1904. 
As for Western Europe itself, French 
production decreased heavily at the very 
beginning of the war—a result of div erted 
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The only razor in the world 
that sharpens its own blades 


FEW strokes on the strop; a few 
strokes on the face. That is all there 
is to it with the AutoStrop Razor. 

The AutoStrop Razor is the only razor that 
keeps itself in condition to render a perfect 
shave. The AutoStrop Razor is the most 
economical razor ever made. 

Our proof of these statements is summed 
up in the following offer: 

















Pass the strop through 


the razor head Pay nothing— 
- Deposit nothing 


Borrow an AutoStrop Razor from your dealer 





and try it. If after using it thirty days, you do not agree that this razor 
solves the problem of keeping a razor blade up to a high shaving stand- 
ard, without changing and discarding blades, return it to the dealer. If 
you find, as countless men have, that the AutoStrop Razor just exactly 
fills your needs and makes shaving a real pleasure, keep it and pay your 
dealer for it. No other razor company has ever made an offer like this, 
and nothing we can say about the AutoStrop Razor is stronger than the 
fact that we are willing to make this offer. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 








Move the razor back and 
forth a few times AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
This offer is also good in Canada. 83 Duke Street, Toronto 

















Standard Set 





And you have a new, keen 
edge for shaving $5.00 


— 








| AutoStrop Safety Razor 



































Tour anywhere 
without hotel bills 


Hitch an Auto-Kamp Trailer to 


your car. Be at home anywhere, 
with a completely equipped living 
and sleeping tent, electric light, two full- 
size beds, cook stove, ice box, complete 
cooking outfit, dishes, cutlery and dust- 
proof food compartment that carries an 
ample supply of food for several people. 


She 3 Ti 
“Aloro-Kamp TRAILER 
saves hotel bills, garage expenses, delays 
and discomfort. Pays for itself in one 
season and makes touring or outing trips 
very inexpensive. Last summer a party 
of four made a two weeks’ trip with an 
Auto-Kamp at a total expense of only 
$24—less than 50 cents a day apiece. It’s 

cheaper than staying at home. 


The Auto-Kamp attaches by universal 
socket joint. Adjustable to any car, and 
folds compactly like a Pullman berth. 
It follows your rear wheels around cor- 
ners or turns, at any speed and over any 
kind of roads. You can set it up any- 
where you choose in seven minutes. 
Make a camp beside the road, under 
a great oak, near a beautiful river or 
lake, in the forest—anywhere. 


Don’t Delay—Write for Booklet 


Complete specifications and terms. Get 
full information about the Auto-Kamp 
Trailer. Read the testimonials of users. 
But do it now—before you forget, as later 
we may not be able to accept your order. 


AUTO-KAMP EQUIPMENT CO. 


2103 Sheridan Avenue SAGINAW, MICH. 




















The Owen 
Individual Bank-Check 


YOUR NAME IN CENTRE OF CHECK 
Our Best—Printed on Crane Bond —White, Salmon 
Green, Gray, Buff, or Blue 
300 Checks $3.50 —If numbered $4.00 
Size of check 634x324. Bound in three books, one-to-leaf. 
Stub conveniently arranged for entering deposits and carry- 
ing along balances. Sent postpaid anywhere in the United 
States and its Possessions, and in Canada, on receipt of price. 
Give your name and address, corporate name and number of 
bank, and color of paper desired. — Satisfaction assured. 


At above price we also furnish a SPECIAL CHECK 
FOR LADIES, including black leather holder. 
B. F. OWEN & CO., Printers 
Established 1857 READING, PA., U.S.A. 





labor and occupied provinces. Last year 
it harvested 50,000,000 bushels less even 
than in 1915, the crop being actually the 
smallest since 1879.” 


The writer believes these are “sufficiently 
convineing facts as to the reality of the 
shortage, even without submarines.’’ The 
shortage is being met by strict limitation 
of European consumption of grain and by 
substitution of other foods—methods which 
foree up prices and cause hardship. He 
is further of opinion that the situation 
“ean hardly grow better until the harvests 
of 1917 are in, and much will depend on 
their abundance.”’. A possibility of relief 
would be the reopening of access to 
Russia’s blockaded Black-Sea ports, but 
that is not yet in sight; and if it were, 
“the present condition of food -supplies 
in the Russian cities indicates that the 
problem of bringing to the coast the un- 
spoiled remainder of the Russian wheat- 
crops of the past three years would not be 
simple.” 


FOREIGN BONDS IN MUCH BETTER 
DEMAND 


Late in March it was found that the 
war- and other bond-issues of European 
nations were commanding better prices. 
This fact was attributed, in the main, to 
approval of them as investments recently 
exprest by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Some interesting data on the subject were 
supplied by The Wall Street Journal: 


“Bonds of foreign Governments con- 
tinue among the most active bonds on the 
Stock Exchange list. Week in and week out 
trading in the Anglo-French 5s is generally 
the largest in volume of all the bonds 
recorded. This is largely due to the fact 
that they are selling at a lower price than 
any of the other foreign bonds of the same 
class, while the interest yield to maturity 
is better than 7 per cent. on the present 
price. With this great activity there is 
presented a good opportunity for trading 
in the bonds, the fluctuations being gener- 
ally on a par with the activity. For 
instanee, the Anglo-French 5s have sold 
down to a low level of 90 and recovered 
to 93, or a come-back of 3 points. 

‘Since the pronouncement of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in favor of invest- 
ment in the sound foreign Government 
bonds, there has been a. tendency for these 
securities to work upward. This has been 
especially noticeable in the United King- 
dom and Canadian securities. The five- 
and ten-year bonds of the latter country 
are now selling respectively 15g and 114 
above the low-record prices, while the 
15-year bonds closed Tuesday 7% above 
the low level. 

“City of Paris 6s have continued to 





Stocks”:Bonds 


rey oy oy) Hel a> 


Whether you -wish to purchase securities of 
leading Railroad, Industrial and Public Utility 
Companies in 100 share lots or in lesser amounts 
—‘*‘ odd lots ’’— your mail or telegraphic 
orders will receive careful individual attention. 
We will suggest a list of investments which at 
present prices yield a liberal income. It will 
simplify matters if you give an approximate 
idea of amount you contemplate investing and 
whether you wish to purchase outright or 
otherwise. 


Write for List B-2—"*Investment Suggestions” 


| SHELDO MORGAN 









P| 

42 Broadway New York City = 
Members New York Stock Exchange 3 
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It’s Burke’s Honor Again! 
H E’S off in front carrying excess baggage 

in a poor partner, but disposing of the 
match at the 16th. He’s been down the middle 
consistently—has lifted ’em exquisitely with 
his brassy—shot his old ““middy” straight as 
an arrow—stopped his approaches hole-high 
and as dead as a door-nail, and on every 
green has putted like a fiend. 


Sure! He’s Shooting 


Burke Golf Clubs 


(Harry Vardon Likes ’em) 


Burke Clubs are as evenly balanced as a real golfer’s 
“‘timing’’—they have a feel that’s like wine toone who 
knows—the shafts are bought by 75% of the ‘‘Pros’’— 
the clubs used by the fellows who play the par article, 
Harry Vardon selected us to make his clubs—and 
in addition has written a booklet for us entitled ‘‘The 
Selection of Golf Clubs.’” Send 40c and your dealer’s 
name and we will mail you the booklet together with 
our attractive catalog. 


BURKE GOLF COMPANY 
47 Manning Street Newark, Ohio 


™~\ 


% 






Beginners can play better 
golf if they have A-1 Clubs. 
Our catalog gives com- 
plete information, weights, 
lengths and use of Clubs. 
Sent on request. 

















FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 


“The Affirmative Intellect,’’ by Chas. Ferguson. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 
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Sin ° 86’ 
Investments 


Even before the ‘“‘Great Eastern” successfully laid the 
first Atlantic cable and the telegraph and telephone were 
yet limited in their scope, we served investors. 

Since that time,a great many individual investors and 
banking institutions have used ourservices in purchasing 
investment securities. If youhavefunds which you wish 
to invest, of either large or small amount, we shall be 
glad to give you suggestions out of our experience, in 
regard to placing them to best advantage. Your bank 
can advise you about us. 

Our booklet, “‘Investing $100 to $10,000,” will inter- 
est prospective investors, as well as those more expe- 
rienced. Write to Dept. E, 49 Exchange {Place, New 
York, or 10-14 South Calvert Street, Baltimore. 


Hambleton & Company 


ESTABLISHED I865 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BALTIMORE = WASHINGTON NEW YORK 























settle down, having touched a low price of 
9334 recently, the lowest price so far 
recorded. The bonds closed Tuesday at 
94, or a yield basis of approximately 
7% per cent. At this price the bonds are 
five points below their high-record price. 
The American foreign securities, repre- 
senting a French loan, have not shown 
much resiliency, their present quotation 
being 96, against a low price of 953%. 

“These two latter issues may possibly 
be influenced by the new 5% per cent. 
French loan which is being offered at 99 
or slightly better than a 6 per cent. basis. 
It has an attractive feature in that it has 
a eall on the franec-exchange market at 
5.75 franes to the dollar, good for the life 
of the notes. Further, they have a con- 
version privilege, but the holder who may 
elect to take advantage of the conversion 
gives up the eall on the franc-exchange 
market. On the other hand, if the ex- 
change market strengthens up, bringing 
franc exchange nearer the normal level, 
the betterment is likely to be indicated 
in the price of the notes. Following table 
gives closing prices of a nusaber of foreign 
issues, the high and low prices at which 
they have sold, the recovery from the low, 
and the yield at prices late in March: 


Present 

Price High Low Yield 
Anglo-French 5s, 1920.... 9234 96 90 7.20% 
Am. For. Sec. 5s, 1919.... 96 99% 953% 6.70 
United King. 5s, 1918. . 9714 99/16 95%~ 6.65 


United King. 514s, 1918.. 98/16 99% 9815 6.55 
United King. 514s, 1919.. 961% 987% 9514 6.40 


United K. 514s, 1919, new 987% 9914 987/16 6.10 
United King., 514s 1921.. 95%< 9814 9934 6.50 
Canada 5s, 1921.... 987% 1005% 974% 5.30 
Canada 5s, 1926... .. 97% 101% 9614 5.35 
Canada 5s, 1931..... 975% 10234 963%, = 4.25 
City of Paris 6s, 1921... 4 99 9334 7.50 


LAST YEAR’S HIGH-WATER MARK 
IN WORLD-TRADE 


The world’s trade in 1916 was the great- 
est on record. Until then the year 1913 
had held the record. From a compilation 
made by the National City Bank of New 
York, it appears that the total international 
commerce of the world in 1916 amounted 
approximately to $45,000,000,000 as against 
$40,000,000,000 in 1913. The amount 
credited to this country was $8,873,000,000 
as against $4,277,000,000 in 1913. Great 
Britain’s total for 1916 was $7,080,000,000 
and for 1913 $5,764,000,000. This country, 
therefore, in its 1916 trade exceeded Great 
Britain by nearly $1,100,000,000. Other 
items as compiled from the City Bank’s 
statement by The Journal of Commerce 
are as follows: 


“The total commerce of France was 
$3,913,000,000, against $2,953,000,000 in 
1913; Canada, $1,858,000,000, against 
$1,095,000,000 in 1913; Japan, $937,000,- 
000, against $678,000,000 in 1913; while in 
many of the less important countries the 
1916 figures are materially in excess of 
those of the former high-record year of 
world-commercee in 1913. Even these high- 
record figures for the countries at war are 
approximately $2,000,000,000 below the 
real total because of the fact that the mer- 
chandise imported by the Governments for 
war-purposes is not included in the official 
trade returns. In the United Kingdom 
alone the imports of merchandise for the 
Government are estimated at over $1,000,- 
000,000, while the value of imports for the 
Governments of other countries at war prob- 
ably aggregated more than $1,000,000,000. 

“In a few of the important commercial 
countries the trade of 1916 was less than 
that of the record year 1913, this being 
especially true of certain of the South- 
American countries which made their high- 
est import and export record in 1913. Even 
the Central Powers, which have been cut 
off from general trade, have purchased 
largely from the immediately adjacent 








“See America First” 


(_ }LACIER 
ATIONAL 
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Has SomethingMore 


LACIER National Park has the 
{. Alpine grandeur of Switzerland—on 

a far bigger scale. Its mountains, 
glaciers, skyland lakes, cascades and 
streams of vivid green—its pine-clad 
slopes and _ flower-filled valleys — are 
matched in beauty nowhere! Drink the 
tonic breezes as you horseback to the 
heights, motor or travel trails afoot. 


Modern hotels, Alpine chalets, tepee 
camps. Vacations, $1 to $5 per day. 


Stop off at Glacier Park en route to 
Spokane, the beautiful Lake Chelan region. 
Lake Chelan—in the heart of the Cascades 
—is a campers’ paradise. Then on to 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Puget Sound resorts 
—Portland, Astoria, with the new Colum- 
bia River Highway and Clatsop Beach 
resorts— Vancouver, Victoria and Alaska. 
Special low round trip fares to Glacier 
Park; to Pacific Northwest and Alaska. 
Write for Glacier National Park and Lake } 
Chelan literature. 

| 





The twin Palaces of the Pacific—S. 8. “Great 
Northern” and 8S. S. “Northern Pacific’ —three 
times weekly between Portland, Astoria and | 
San Francisco. Folder on request. | 


C. E. STONE | 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Dept. 36 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


C. W. PITTS S. LOUNSBERY 


Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept 1] 
2108S. Clark St., Chicago 1184 Broadway, N. Y. | 





Tr 








C. E. Stone, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Gt. Northern Ry., Dept. 36, St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me Acroplane Map folder and descriptive 
Glacier National Park and Lake Chelan literature free. 


Name .... ; es ; f 
Address ... ae See eees ; . & 
CODD... c's ninivniée an cene oop 650004 DOE. os ccccvcweevescccens : 












































































countries, and the exchanges between 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey 
have been very large, tho the fact that most 
of this was on Government account 
suggests that accurate records of these 
exchanges are not available at the present 
time, and may never be a matter of public 
record. 

‘“The increase in the total value of world 
international commerce does not neces- 
sarily mean an increase in the quantity of 
merchandise moved, since 1916 prices were 
far in excess of those by which the trade 
of 1913, the former high-record year, was 
measured. The raw sugar imported into 
the United States, for example, cost in the 
country of production an average of 4.1 
cents per pound in 1916, against 2 cents 
in the same countries in 1913. Clothing 
wool imported in 1916 cost in the countries 
of production an average of 28.9 cents per 
pound, against 23.8 cents in 1913; and 
carpet wool 22.2 cents per pound, against 
15 cents in 1913. Cotton, of which we 
imported in 1916 $37,000,000 worth from 
abroad, chiefly from Egypt, averaged 19.3 
cents per pound in 1916, against 18.6 cents 
in 1913. Flax in 1916 cost in the country 
of production $652 per ton, against $316 
per ton in 1913; and hides of cattle i 
1916, 21.6 cents per pound, against 18.3 
eents in 1913. 

““This advance in prices of the merchan- 
dise entering international trade is also 
illustrated by figures of our own exports, 
the average value per bushel of wheat ex- 
ported in 1916 was $1.47, against 99 cents 
in 1913; copper in pigs, ingots, ete., 26 
cents per pound in 1916, against 15.5 cents 
in 1913; pig iron, $25 per ton in 1916, 

against $14.50 per ton in 1913; steel 
billets, $59.75 per ton in 1916, against 
$21.74 per ton in 1913; and sole leather 
in 1916 39.7 cents per pound, against 24.9 
cents in 1913. 

“International commerce of the world 
amounted one hundred years ago, in 1816, 
to $1,500,000,000; in 1830, $2,000,000,000; 
1850, $4,000,000,000; 1870, $10,500,000,- 
000; 1900, $20,000,000,000; 1910, $34,- 
000,000,000; 1913, $40,000,000,000, and in 
1916 approximately $45,000,000,000.”’ 


American 


For the busy man: 
“A. B.A.” “exiss, Cheques 


The busy American business man appreciates the value 
of time. That is one reason why he appreciates “A. B. A.” 
Cheques. 


He reasons thus: “My time is worth too much to waste in 
delays that come from being caught short of funds or from 
trying to cash checks and drafts where I am not known. 
At the same time there is too much risk in carrying a con- 
siderable quantity of cash. 


“‘A. B. A’ Cheques solve my problem, because they are 
as readily accepted as cash and are safe to carry. I con- 
sider it good insurance against loss of time to have a gen- 
erous supply of them.” 


American Bankers Association Cheques are particularly 
convenient because they are readily accepted in payment 
of bills, and because the only identification needed is the 
countersignature of the owner in the presence of the person 
acceptin them. 

Get them at your bank, or write Bankers Trust 

Company, New York for booklet and information 

as to where they may be had in your vicinity. 








Disarming —StrupEnt—“ I wish to ask a 
question about a tragedy.”’ 

ENGLIsH Proressor—‘‘ Yes? ” 

Stupent—‘‘ What is my grade? ’— 
Chaparral. 











Columns 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Classified 


REAL ESTATE 


Columns 


PERSONAL 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





Patent Your IpEas.—$9,000 offered for cer- 
tain inventions. Books, ‘‘How to Obtain a 
Patent,” and “What to Invent,” sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as to pat- 
entability. Manufacturers constantly writing 
us for patents we have obtained. We 
vertise your patent for sale at our Ph nina 
Established 20 years. Address Chandlee & 
Chandlee, patent attorneys, 1071 F St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
watches or diamonds ; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any diamonds, watches, old 
gold, platinum or silver jew elry, new or 
broken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cvtton, 
or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our ‘offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 432 F. Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





| Travel and Resort rt Directory 











20 Albemarle Park—ASHEVILLE— North Carolina 
Spring days are glorious at Asheville. The 
Land of the Sky isa-bloom. The clear moun- 
tain air is filled with fragrance. The Manor's 


warm Southern hospitality and perfect ser- | 


vice invite you. 
Perfect Golf in a Perfect Climate 
18 Holes. Turf Greens 
Write for Booklet—Make Reservations 





| please you. 


| ously illustrated. 
IN AMERICA—AN ENGLISH INN) 


TOURIST BOOK FREE 
Showing colored views of 

the unrivaled scenic and 

tourist attractions of 

The State of Washington 


See its snow capped moun- 


lakes and unique cities. 
Write 


I. M. Howell, See, of State, Dept. A, Olympia, Wash. 


“In Londen Town” you see 


and meet the real British character and get 
alongside of the real Johnny Bull. F. Be ke- 
ley Smith has access everywhere. Read his 
book if you have been to London. It will 
Read it if you haven’t been—it’s 
next best to going. Brim full of truth. Copi- 
$1.50 net. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London 





A SMALL FARM IN CALIFORNIA will 
make you more money with less work. You 
will live longer and better. Delightful climate. 
Rich soil. Hospitable neighbors. Good roads, 
schools and churches. Write for our San Joa- 
quin Valley illustrated folders free. 

Cc. L. SEAGRAVES, Industrial Commiss'r, 

AT&SF Ry., 1937 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 


SALESMEN AND AGENTS 


Salesman—$6,000 Accidental Death, $30.00 
Weekly Accident Benefit, $25.00 Weekly Sic 
Benetit. $10.50 yearly, half amount $5.50, 
$250,000 deposited Insurance Department. 
Become Independent. »erience Unnecese 
sary. Guaranteed steady income from re- 
newals. Registration Dept. C, Newark, N. J. 











WE WANT MEN WHO WANT MONEY. 
Big Profits and perpetual income from renew- 

y se selling our new Accident and Sickness 
and $25 weekly 
aoe 2 


co, 


s. Pays $5000 death 

- Premiums $10 and $15 yearly. 

North American Accident Ins. 
Dept. E-2, Newark, N. J. 


STAMPS 


STAMPS— 500 foreign incl. Mexico War, Sal- 
vador official, China, etc. roc. App. Sheet s 
60% to 80 % dis. Big Lists Freee WE BUY 
STAMPS. HUSSM< AN STAMP CO., 
Dept. 25, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


- DUPLICATING DEVICES 


“MODERN” DUPLICATOR-—A BUSI- 
NESS GETTER. $1 up. 50 to 75 copies 
from pen, pencil, typewriter. No glue or 
gelatine. 35,000 firms use it. 30 Days’ Trial. 
You need one. Booklet Free. J. G. Durkin 

















& Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 

the Collection Business. Unlimited field: lit- 

tle gy ny Few SS so proi- 

itable. Send “Pointers’ 

AMERICAN. “COLLE CTION | SK RVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS TO PAT- 
ent Protection. Send for blank form “Evi- 
dence of Conception,’”” Book, Suggestions, 
and Advice Free. Lancaster & Allwine, Reg. 
Attys., 211 Ouray Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








PATENTS THAT PROTE CTAND PAY. 

Books and advice FREE. Rates reason- 
able. Highest references. Best results. Send 
sketch or model for examination and opinion. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, rena Lawyer, 
624 F St., Washington, D.C. 


R. MORGAN rE LLIOTT & CO., 
Patent Attorney fechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical t — 

729 W oodward Bldg., 
W: ashington, Dp. c 





PATENT YOUR IDEAS. Patents obtained 
through D. SWIFT being sold to big manu- 
facturers. Write today for free book of 307 
needed inventions, and surpassing references. 
D. Swift, 329 Seventh St., Washington, D.C. 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 
Four books with list hundreds of inventions 
wanted sent free. I help you market your 
invention. Advice free. B. Owen, 45 
Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

















